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A shoe that is easy 
at first, and holds its 
shape, keeping its com- 
fort afterward, cannot 
help making and keep- 
ing friends. 

Thorough lasting of 
fine leather, expert 
workmen with every 
modern aid, and careful 
designing combine to 
produce this perfect tan 
Summer shoe; one of 
many described 
and illus- 
trated in 
our hand- 
some catalogue, sent 
free on application to 





Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co. 


192 Main Street 
Brockport, N. Y. 
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Drawing (to ee ‘* How a President is Elected”) 
by . . 2 . . 

HOW A PRESIDENT IS "ELECTED ; 
Illustrations by W. Glackens, Henry McCarter, 
George Gibbs, Howard Giles, C. W. Hawthorne, 
F. R. Gruger, E. W. Blaisdell, and H. W. Ditzler. 


“COPY”—A DIALOGUE 
THE UNFINISHED PORTRAIT—A Quatrain 
DOWN THE KENTUCKY ON A RAFT 


WITH BULLER’S COLUMN—THE BATTLE OF 
PIETER’S HILL ‘ 
Illustrations drawn from the author's photographs. 


WITH THE BOER ARMY—THEIR METHODS 
OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE : ; : 


THE STORY OF A TIN SOLDIER 


OLIVER CROMWELL—VI. PERSONAL RULE 
(Concluded.) 
Illustrated with original drawings by F. C. Yohn 
and E. C, Peixotto, and with portraits. 


TRAIN FOURTEEN. A Railroad Story . 
Illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. CHAPTERS XVIII.-XX. 
( 70 be continued.) 
Full-page illustration by Bernard Partridge. 


THE PAINTINGS OF JOHN McLURE HAMIL- 
TON 
Illustrations from the paintings of Mr. ‘Hamilton. 


TO ART. A Sonnet 


ARE THE PHILIPPINES WORTH HAVING? 
Illustrations from photographs by E. C. Rost. 


WHAT IS HISTORIC ATMOSPHERE? 


THE WOODLAND SPRING. A Poem 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Governments 


W. Glackens Frontispiece 
A. Maurice Low. ‘ . 643 


Edith Wharton 
Edith M. Thomas 
John Fox, Jr. 


Richard Harding Davis 


Thomas F. Millard 


Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Louis C. Senger . 


J. M. Barrie 


Harrison S. Morris 


Lizette Woodworth Reese 


George F. Becker 
United States Geologist, 


Charles Major ‘ 
Author of ‘‘ When Knighthood 
as in Flower.’ 


William J. Long 


American pana in re rips eu ain and 


THE FIELD OF ART. On eanalione deine and Architecture ( (John La saa 














PRICE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR 
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SCRIBNER’S FOR JULY 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS ON THE BOER WAR. In continu- 
ation of his article in the June number of Scrisner’s, Mr. Davis will tell in the 
July number of General Buller’s advance and entrance into Ladysmith, and the 
scenes and conditions that existed in the long-besieged city. Mr. Davis rode 
with General Buller and twenty others at the head of the relieving column. 
The article will be illustrated from photographs taken by the author, 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN AMERICA. The story of the business. of 
buying, selling and stealing human beings for profit has never been told with 
completeness or with a full appreciation of both its sociological and adventurous 
aspects. Mr. John R. Spears tells this story in several articles, the first of 
which will appear in the July number. The narrative is full of dramatic 
incidents, and the illustrations by Mr. Walter Appleton Clark give a vivid impression of the scenes 
described by the author. 


THE RIVER-PEOPLE, an interesting and novel account, by Mr. Dexter Marshall, of the life and 
ways of the ‘* Shanty-boat Folk,’’ whose queer, floating arks are a familiar and picturesque feature of life 
along the Ohio River and other inland waterways. This floating population, which has been estimated 
as high as 15,000 in number, live on the yellow water year in and year out, drifting from place to place 
in search of forage or anchored near some city water front out of reach of tax collectors. Many 


illustrations, drawn from the actual scenes, add to the interest of the article. 


HARVARD FIFTY YEARS AGO, by Senator Hoar, is a delightful picture of his college days, 
with reminiscences of some of the famous men of Harvard, including Presidents Quincy, Sparks, Walker, 
Everett, Professors Longfellow, Pierce, Child, Judge Story, and others. The Senator’s article is written 


with enthusiasm and is full of amusing anecdotes. 


TWO CENTRES OF MOORISH ART. Few men who write are so well qualified both to see and 
express the picturesque as Edwin Lord Weeks, who is both painter and writer. He has justly attained 
a high reputation by his paintings of Eastern subjects and by his brilliant descriptions of life and travel in 
the Orient. In his article in the July Scripner he describes, with both pen and brush, a visit to two very 


little-known cities in Morocco. 


OTHER CONTENTS include J. M. Barrie’s great serial story «* Tommy and Grizel’’ ; short stories 
by Duncan Campbell Scott, Charles Warren, and others ; with poems and special articles. 





READY JUNE 23d PRICE 25 CENTS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N.Y. 
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220th THOUSAND 


To Have and to Hold 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


“* We hope and trust and pray that she may write many more such novels to delight our hearts.” 


—AGNES REPPLIER. 


“Tt is atale delightfully told from the opening sentence to the last page.’’-—-Tue INDEPENDENT. 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 


By WILLIAM SAGE. 
The story has much of the interest of Dickens’s French Revolution story, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.” 


With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The spirit 


and atmosphere of that tremendous time pervade it. Tournay is a fascinating character—patriotic, well nigh omnipres- 


ent, fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to the aristocratic lady he loves. 


very effectively. 


The story is full of incident and is told 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 


By ARLO BATES, author of ‘‘ The Puritans,” ‘‘ The Pagans,” ‘‘ The Philistines,” etc. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


The title of Mr. Bates’s new story is taken from an imaginary anonymous novel, about which this story is woven. It 
is a society novel, with much bright dialogue, a possibility of foolish marriages wisely prevented, and is eminently 


readable. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War 


By JOHN FIsKrE. With 23 Maps, 12 of them colored. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the 
course and significant events of the War for the Union in 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 


Hotel de Rambouillet and the 


Precieuses 
By LEON H. VINCENT, author of ‘‘ ‘The Bibliotaph.” 
16mo, artistically printed and bound, $1.00. 

An attractive little book, giving an account of the estab- 
lishment and influence of the Hotel de Rambouillet in the 
— century and of the men and women who made 
it famous. 


The Light of Day 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Stand- 
point ofa Naturalist. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, 
$1.25; uniform with the Riverside edition of Bur- 
roughs’s Works, I2mo, $1.50 et. 

This book contains frank and interesting statements of 

Mr. Burroughs’s views on matters theological and religious. 


The Arts of Life 


By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book intended to promote greater wholeness and sym- 
metry in living; to impress on readers the truth that life in 
all its features should be systematically right, in a high 
sense artistic. 


The Integrity of 
Christian Science 


By Mrs. A. D. ‘T. WHITNEY. 16mo, $1.00. 

This little book offers what Mrs. Whitney regards as a 
much-needed corrective to some of the mistakes of Chris- 
tian Science as at present taught. 


The Prose of 
Edward Rowland Sill 


With an Introduction comprising some Familiar Let- 
ters. 16mo, $1.25. 

Those who have read Sill’s poems will be glad to have this 
book, which contains Essays on Literary and Educational 
Topics, and charming short papers that appeared in the 
Atlantic Contributors’ Club. The book is bright, wise 
and delightful. 





The Son of the Wolf 


Tales of the Far North. By JACK LONDON. 
8vo, $1.50. 

‘*It is surprising that the romance of the Yukon gold 
fields has been so tardy in making its appearance, but 
there can be no question that it has come in Jack London’s 
volume of striking short stories—strong, picturesque, and 
at times of fine literary quality.’"—Springfield Republican. 


Crown 


The Queen’s Garden 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of ‘‘ Under the 
Man-Fig" and ‘‘ The Wire Cutters.'’ 16mo, $1.25. 
““A charming little romance, the story of a week spent 

in a beautiful old mansion in the French Quarter of New 

Orleans.”—Boston Advertiser. 

‘* Altogether as interesting as anything Cable has ever 
written.” —Washville Banner. 


Knights in Fustian 


A War-Time Story of Indiana. By CAROLINE BROWN. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ The subject of this novel is a somewhat unusual one, 
and has a special interest. The story is exciting and 
abounds in incidents of mystery, in plotting and the foil- 
ing of plots.”— Zhe Outlook. 

“ A scholarly and fascinating book.” 

—Terre Haute Gazette. 


The Prelude and the Play 


By RuFus MANN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

‘*Mr. Mann’s book is pertinent and timely, very. Asa 
study in the great problem of the happy adjustment of two 
temperaments to each other in married life it is also very 
welcome.” — Zhe Jntertor, Chicago. 


The Burden of Christopher 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of ‘‘ Diana Victrix.” 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story of modern business life, its sharp competitions, 
and the many conditions of temptation and trial which con- 
front a man who seeks to do business in a just and honor- 
able way. These conditions impose the burden which 
Christopher bears. 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York 
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The Century Co.’s Books 


IN PREPARATION 


THE SWORD OF THE KING 


i By Ronald MacDonald 


A romance of the seventeenth century, the land. The book teems with adventure, and 
f scene being laid in England in the time of is written in the charming, old-fashioned 
j James II. The tale is told by the heroine, style of the time. The author, hitherto un- 
i . Philippa Drayton; and the hero, Edward known in the world of letters, is a son of Dr. 
Royston, is an officer on the staffofthe Prince | George MacDonald, the distinguished poet, 
of Orange, who becomes William III. of Eng- _ preacher and novelist. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


ARDEN MASSITER 


By Dr. William Barry, Author of “The Two Standards” 
12mo, cloth, 388 pages, $1.50 


‘¢ We cannot sufficiently praise the art of this popular success for a novel which has filled 
book. ... It is a story of the most exciting us with admiration and become a permanent 
kind, with bandits, vendetta, abductions, addition to the books we cherish.”—Zitera- 
murders; all interwoven with the greatest ‘ure, London. ‘‘. . . This very interesting 
skill, so that every situation, every character, and admirable book. It ought to havea great 
every event has the appearance of inevita- success.".—W. L. Alden’s London Letter to 
bility. .. . Let us indulge the hope ofa great Mew York Times. 


By the Same Author 
THE TWO STANDARDS 


513 pages, $1.50. ‘‘ One of the notable books of the year.”— Evening Post, Chicago. 
‘* A strong and moving piece of work.” — London Academy. 
‘* Powerful and interesting, graphic and vivacious.” —Loxdon Daily News. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SAILING ALONE AROUND 
GRIZZLY THE WORLD 


Ernest Seton-Thompson’s latest book and The personal narrative of the voyage of 
first long story. Issued in beautiful form, 46,000 miles of the sloop ‘‘ Spray,” by Cap- 
printed in black, red, and tint, with 75 draw- tain Joshua Slocum. $2.00. ‘‘A delightful 
ings by the author. Price $1.50. volume.”—WV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


DEACON BRADBURY 


By Edwin Asa Dix. ‘‘ One of the strongest books of the season.”— Worth 
American, Philadelphia. ‘‘ A very strong story; one of the kind that provokes 

















discussion.” —Buffalo Commercial. Price $1.50. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY KATE 
OF A QUACK WETHERILL 


The latest book by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, By Jennette Lee. ‘‘ This book is literature. 
author of ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” ‘A strong... Almost startling in its realism, but 
study in character by a master handler of the _ thoroughly convincing in its illusion of truth.” 
writer’s art.”—Philadelphia Item. $1.25. — Boston Budget. $1.25. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


JUNE CENTURY 


READY MAY 29 


Cole’s Engravings of Old English Masters: Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus... Frontispiece 
Painted by J. M. W. Turner. Engraved on wood by Timothy Cole. 


Painting Racial Types BS Loe MPa A Arai gals US lave) See POALE erie oa aricwelatee ites tie bie ea Gad Charles de Kay 
Pictures aiter paintings by Hubert Vos. 

THe GONGGANOW. JOE eA WOON. © 56. 6e.ce aie sc eejeieaieieie inated os dae eaves gece Albert Bigelow Paine 
Pictures by Orson Lowell. 

BN eI one Sand as 2s Ways. iGisig daa TN aie oa Role SOU aee Elizabeth Barnett Esler 

phy ee fe Soy 1 a ee eee Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Drawing by Malcolm Fraser from a photograph by Gurdon R. Fisher. 


The Problem of Increasing Human Energy. With Special 
Reference to the Harnessing of the Sun’s Energy. (Illustrated > ............... Nikola Tesla 
by the writer’s electrical experiments, now first published) 
ictures from photographs and diagrams. 
Latitude and Longitude among Reformers............... .......... Theodore Roosevelt 
Dr. North and His Friends. IV. By the author of “Hugh Wynne” ..... 8. Weir Mitchell 
NM BUREEU INT Oe ere era a NEN eee cre clei or Cale ania a See lom “naferrawiercuaewenes Walter Brooke 
Early SST CHEST MOMACO! 5 2.0i5 is. odie a vine wis tolsivisleiwreingieiseciereles Archibald Butt 
icture from a Photograph. 
Oliver Cromwell. VIII. The Death ofthe Kingg °° John Morley 


— The Commonwealth — Cromwell in Ireland 
Pictures by F. Luis Mora, Van Dyck, John Hoskins, Ernest Crofts, Sills Pennell, S. J. Solomon, Sir Peter Lely, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Otto H. Bacher, F. Brangwyn. 

Hamilton’s Estimate of Burr; As revealed } 

in a letter, with enclosure, to John Rutledge ("°° Alexander Hamilton 
With a portrait of Aaron Burr by Saint-Memin; and a portrait of Alexander Hamilton by James Sharples in the 
possession of Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, who contributes a note on the portrait of Hamilton. 


ee MRE ooo Sani. cholate din un! spaae dcop mbnloss er0ise¥ A sie oiase ols ose E. B. Findlay 
The Life of the Boulevards. (The “ Paris of To-Day ” Series) ........... Richard Whiteing 

Pictures by André Castaigne. 

*\@ Teltele M008; O DATE BOG” oo. ne eevee ste ties seawen Charles G. D. Roberts 
The Business Man and the Consular Service......................... Harry A. Garfield 
Origin of the Lincoln Rail. As related by Governor Oglesby ........ J. McCan Davis 

With a campaign caricature: a portrait of Governor Richard J. Oglesby and an unpublished portrait of Lincoln, 

drawn by George T. Tobin from a Gardner photograph. 

A Night SES 5 oo ERS seats eo yew ee sore Dorothea Klumpke 

Pictures by André Castaigne, portrait of Miss Klumpke, and a map. 

The Poetry of William Blake: The Prize Essay in “The ; 

Century’s” Competition for College Graduates of 1898 (°°"°°*"°""": Henry Justin Smith 
Mr. Lowell and His Spanish Friends .................. Dona Emilia Gayangos di Riaio 
Three Scenes in the Life of a Portrait....................- .e.ee- James Russell Lowell 

An unpublished poem. 

RPE RURTR NS ts rie aig eas eis ee aiaie ch ia ea case eras WRU Eas awk sawed sian sala Arthur Colton 

“The Mouse.” A Story of the Diplomatic Corps NeuPairvincaneirreeteteues Lucy Norvell Clark 

Proem to an American Anthology .....................+ee05: Edmund Clarence Stedman 

The Stained-Glass Political Platform ....................... ee see eee. Stewart Chaplin 

EIEN Ro care Rear IY ees heh ahegiy ie. ola talivg et shar wld ep bivin ear sr easeslnaces Margaret Vandegrift 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Topics | of the Time. 


Pigns t and the Wro Diplomacy — Public Perilin City Franchises — “The Century’s” Prizes 
in College Graduates — Mr. Tesla’s Announcements, 
Open Letters. 

What is an Orphan? An Unpublished Letter (John Quincy Adams). 


In Li hter Vein. 
e Importance of Suitable Weather in Novels oe Battell Loomis) — Pointed ments 
(Albert Bigelow Paine) —What I Would (John Vance Chene: y —Indecision (Josephine H. ieholls ) 
otifs (E. Scott O'Connor) — The Springtime Vision (Henry Austin)—On the Road (Tudor 
Jenks), Sketch by the writer—Company (Catharine Young Glen) — When the Caddie is Over the Hill 
(Edwin L. Sabin), Pictures by Florence Scovel Shinn. 


PRICE 35 CENTS, $4.00 PER YEAR. 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE oe 
THE EXECUTIVE 


By Ex-President 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


In treating this subject of present vital interest, Mr. Cleveland briefly traces the 
relation of the Chief Executive to the legislative branch of the government from the 
adoption of the Constitution to our own time. With characteristic decision he points 
out those duties which the President cannot evade or delegate to others. 

A second paper, drawing largely from Mr. Cleveland’s own experience, will appear 
in the July ATLANTIC. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR SALE 4 PARK STREET 
EVERYWHERE For June BOSTON 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER:—On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send 
the ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber. 
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Of Great Value to Tourists 


“*4 book which should commend itself to all those who propose to get the most out of a trip 
to Paris this coming season is ‘The Stones of Paris. . . . Nothing better could be 
devised as a handbook for those who have the time to explore Paris.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Stones of Parts tn History and Letters 


By Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin 
‘ith 60 illustrations by Fulleylove, Delafontaine, and from photographs. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00 
Vortume I. CONTENTS 
. THREE TIME-WORN STAIRCASES 
II. THE s°- ial QUARTER IN THE MID- Vorume II. 
AGES 


DLE 
es Ga aeons ‘ Fee tert See VII. THE PARIS OF HONORE DE BALZAC 
- THE PARIS OF MOLIERE AND HIS FRIENDS VIII. THE PARIS OF VICTOR HUGO 


IV. FROM VOLTAIRE TO BEAUMARCHAIS IX. THE PARIS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
V. THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION — ae Gir oni 
VI. THE SOUTHERN BANK IN THE CEN x Se ee ee coe See 
* *“TURY eee i ees XI. THE WOMEN OF THE MARAIS 
es (*OMPARATIVELY few works of recent years give evidence of such great research, It 
has evidently been a labor of love, and so faithfully and ably performed, that, in the 
finished edifice which we now have before us, there is a storehouse of knowledge and reminis- 
cence that before existed merely as fragments without a home and beyond our reach. To the 
student of historical or literary landmarks these volumes will be the most welcome of all the 
season’s literature.’"—-New York Times’ Saturday Review. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, wer'ross 
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SUCCESSFUL SPRING FICTION 























MEN WITH THE BARK ON 


By Frederic Remington 


The Chicago Chronicle says: 

‘¢ Mr. Remington’s writing shows not a little of the picturesque realism which in 
his pictures has given him fame, and there is a freshness about it that reflects the 
exuberant manhood of the man as well as the keen eye and fancy of the artist.’’ 


Illustrated by the author. $1.25 








5th Edition up to May roth 


THE CONSPIRATORS 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of «‘The King in Yellow,’ ‘« Lorraine,’’ etc. 


The Chicago Tribune says of tt: 
‘¢ There is an unmistakable brilliancy about it. ‘The rollicking spirits of the hero, 
the man who tells the story, are infectious and his ardor in love is delightfully romantic.” 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says: 


‘¢ We have a charming love-story told in its entirety and a delightful suggestion 
of romance connected with Queen Wilhelmina herself.’’ 


Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. $1.50 


THE BOOMING OF ACRE HILL 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


The bulk of the tales in the volume deals with some of the amusing problems 











confronting those who dwell in small but growing cities. 

In one or two instances the stories show the author in a new vein—notably in 
‘« Mrs. Upton’s Device,’’ a love-story pure and simple, with a novel plot and a most 
satisfactory ‘solution of the intricacies in which the hero and heroine find themselves 
involved. 


Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. $1.25 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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‘““Mrs. Parsons ought to be proud of the large number of followers—one is tempted 
to say imitators—that she has made. There are probably books to the number of a dozen 
which have been written on lines so similar to those which characterize ‘How to Know 
the Wild Flowers’ that they amount to an infringement of intellectual copyright. But 
our author still keeps at the head of the procession, nor can anybody take away from 
her the title to priority which she holds. To many grateful Americans, young and old, 
she is the Columbus who pioneered the way for them to a new world of loving intimacy 
with the flowers and the ferns.”—Brooklyn Times. 











A NEW EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES 


HOW TO KNOW the WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STaRR Dana 





A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. With 48 
full-page colored plates by ELsie Louise SHaAw, and rio full-page illustrations by 
MARION SATTERLEE. 60th Thousand. Crown 8vo, $2.00 wet. 

This new edition has been enlarged, revised, and entirely reset, the illustrations have 
been remade, and it has in addition 48 full-page colored plates from drawings by Miss 
E.si£ LouisE SHAW made especially for this edition. Zhe Wation says: ‘‘ Every flower- 
lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key in the efforts to name 
unknown plants, will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the 
desired knowledge by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of many who 
have no botanical knowledge and yet are interested in wild flowers.’’ 


‘Here are new colors and new beauties held up to those who see well al- 
ready, with new eyes for those who cannot see at all.”.—New York 7vmes 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By FRANCES THEODORA 
Parsons (Mrs. Dana). With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 wet. 

‘Of the ferns, as the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves them. The charm of her fern-book 
is as irresistible and pervading as in the charm of nature itself. This gifted and enthusiastic naturalist knows the 
ferns literally ‘like a book,’ and her book makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore of fern-life an easy and a 
delightful task.""—New York Mazl and Express. 

“This is a notably thorough little volume. The text is not voluminous, and even with its many full-page illustra- 
tions the book is small; but brevity, as we are glad to see so many writers on nature learning, is the first of virtues in 
this field. ... The author of ‘How to Know the Ferns’ has mastered her subject, and she treats of it with 
authority.”’—New York 7rzbune. 


By the Same Author : According to Season 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 
“© Mrs. Dana writes always of the flowers as one who sincerely loves them. The happy phrases that escape her are 
those which love alone could have inspired. The charm of thts book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of 


nature.’’—New York Times. » 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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OUR NATIVE TREES 
AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 


BY HARRIET L. KEELER 


With 180 full-page plates from photographs, 
and 170 text-drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR 








I.—Miss Keeler has long been connected 
with the public schools of Cleveland, and 
is widely recognized as a high authority 
on this subject. 


IJ.—Her book represents many years of 
careful study and observation as well asa 
refined literary taste. 

II1.—Its scientific accuracy is coupled 
with a popular style of exposition and 
convenience and compactness of arrange- 
ment. 


IV.—Its scope is broad enough to take 


in all the principal varieties of forest trees, 
indigenous and naturalized. 


V.—The apparatus of the book is full 
and varied, making the identification of 
trees easy and the study of their habits 
enjoyable. 


VI.—In richness, variety and fulness 
of illustration, the book is unrivalled. The 
full-page plates from photographs of leaves, 
fruiting sprays and trunks of trees number 
180. The text cuts portray the structure 
of buds, blossoms, etc. 





OUR COMMON BIRDS, 


AND 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 


BY JOHN B. GRANT 


With 64 full-page plates. 


‘* The book is learned, 


16th Thousand. 


but not too much so for common use, 


Oblong 12mo, $1.50 net 


and, if carefully studied, it 


will introduce the student into that interesting world of bird life where a few favored mortals, 


such as the author, Bradford Torrey, 


their way and brought back so much of delight. 


Olive Thorne Miller and a small handful more, have won 


The book has more than sixty plates of the 


commoner American birds, with descriptions, and a very enjoyable and instructive introductory 


essay. ’— The Congregationalst, 





Two “Out-of-Door Classics” 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 22d 7housand. 
trated by prominent artists. 
$2.00. 


‘* There is much in his volume that is fresh, humane, 
and charming. He has genuine knowledge of nature 
underneath his light and graceful method of writing. He 
possesses a delicate vein of humor, and the books that 
have fostered his love of the woods and streams have 
never brought the air of the library into his work. 
‘Fisherman’s Luck,’ in a word, is a captivating and 
valuable little book.”,—New York 777bune. 


Illus- 
Crown 8vo, 


LITTLE RIVERS 


By HENRY VAN DyKeE. s5th edition. Profusely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

** There are many books of the mind; there are only 

a few of the heart, and this is one of them. These chap- 


ters transport us into the world of adventure, observa- 
tion, beauty, sanity and life, which is to be found under 
all skies, ifa man knows how to reach it.’ 
— The Outlook. 
‘ Litule Rivers... is substantially perfect.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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FICTION for SUMMER READING 








The Garden of Eden by Blanche Willis Howard 
\ eet novel, strongly 


characteristic of - 
Mme. von Teuftfel’s best 
manner, elaborates with 
great sympathy and in- 
sight one of the distinctive and persons of the story 
questions of modern soci- done with a charming 
ety. Beside the lifeof the “——————___ fidelity. (z2mo, $17.50.) 


heroine, with its eloquent 
appeal from the conven- 
tional acceptation of the 
seventh commandment, 
there are minor scenes 














The Monk and the Dancer = by Arthur Cosslett Smith 


R. SMITH’S stories are in varied vein and take the reader from 
London to Palestine and Algiers to Virginia, but they are 
extremely individual in their common authorship, and marked in a very 
unusual degree by personal quality. Each one is, technically con- 
sidered, a notable piece of literary art. (z2mo, $7.50.) 





SMITH 





Smith College Stories by Miss Daskam 


“A SERIES of ten-short tales illustrative of several phases of life in 
an interesting and picturesque community. And a highly 
interesting and picturesque young person the Smith College girl as the 








author presents her seems to be. . . . Sheseems to be just simply 
girl. And she could certainly be nothing nicer.’,—New York Sun. 
(Second Edition. I2mo, $1.50.) 
DASKAM 
Toomey and Others by Robert Shackleton 
66 EXCELLENT short stories of East Side life. He sees both the 
humor and the pathos of this life of the poor, and having the 

gift of humor he does not disfigure his work with the cheap appeal of 

maudlin sentimentalism. . . . A series of stories of which all are 

clever and worth while.’’—New York Suz. (z2mo, $7.25.) 





SHACKLETON 





The Boss of Taroomba by E, W. Hornung 


46’"T'HE movement is rapid and full of intense interest that takes on 
the dramatic, but, after the violence and murder, emerges again 
the silver thread of romance. . . . The reader feels Naomi’s in- 
fluence as did the little musician, and the flight of the story is well 
sustained.’’—Brooklyn Zagle. (Jvory Series. 16mo, 75 cents.) 
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FICTION for SUMMER READING 





The Touchstone by Edith Wharton 


EADERS of Mrs. unusual and brilliant story 
Wharton’s stories in of a singular situation the 

her earlier volume, ‘‘ The interest of which is tense. 
Greater Inclination” (now The Brooklyn Eagle pro- 
in its 5th edition), will be nounces it “an admirable 
prepared to find her new psychological study, finely 
short novel, “The Touch- wrought out.” (s2mo, 








WHARTON 


stone,” what it is, a very $i.2§.) 














The Rhymer by Allan McAulay 


cA SCOTTISH tale of real delicacy and true feeling. Alison, the 
heroine, is a rare character, firm but loving, womanly and 
sweet. Robert Burns appears as one of the actors in the story and 
plays a part not very creditable, but quite consonant with his known 
personal history,’’— Zhe Outlook. (Second edition. 12mo, $1.50.) 





BURNS 





Enoch Willoughby by J. A. Wickersham 


‘ ‘A STRIKINGLY strong and picturesque story of religious struggle, 

dealing with Quakers, Spiritualists and heretics, etc. Is dis- 
tinctly an American novel. It has an historical background, and the 
human element pervades it with great intensity. If it were safe to 
prophesy we should say it would be one of the notable books of the 
year, because of its power and the interest aroused in its characters and 
their doings.’’—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. (Third Edition. 








12mo, $7.50.) WICKERSHAM 
Red Blood and Blue by Harrison Robertson 
‘6 THIS season has brought us a group of stories of American life of 
quite exceptional interest . . . but surely, so far as our 
record reaches at this writing, the first place must be accorded to 
‘Red Blood and Blue.’ We have seldom read a story of such 
abounding health and vigor as this.’’—Zhe Churchman. (Second 








Ldition. I2mo, $1.50.) 


ROBERTSON 





Boys and Men by Richard Holbrook 
‘6 THs is one of the best books in this series of stories of college 
life. . . . College fun, college politics, college love- 


making and college ambitions are presented with spirit and faithfulness. 
Old graduates will be amused at the evident continual recurrence in 
these later days of precisely the types of college characters that 
prevailed in their own times.’’—Zhe Outlook. (Second Edttton. 
I2mo, $1.25.) 





HOLBROOK 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


co e * ¢§ €§ &€ F&F F€- F&F F SF FS e e 
Chopin: The Man and His Music 


By James Huneker. With etched portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 
A brilliant work, by the author of ‘* Mezzotints in Modern Music,” portraying 7he Man with extraor- 
dinary vividness, and presenting an exhaustive, critical and descriptive analysis of His Music with 
insight and authority. 


‘‘ All lovers of the most mystic, delicate and intangible of the arts will find something to delight them in Mr. Huneker's 
‘Chopin.’ A luminous critical analysis of the music is preceded by an interesting study of the artist and man.’’—New York Suz. 


The Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems 


By Henry van Dyke. 12mo, $1.00. 


“‘ Few men possess singly in such an eminent degree the gifts of the poet, the essayist and the theologian, and none possesses 
them in combination to such an extent as Dr. van Dyke. He is rapidly becoming—if he has not become already—one of 
America’s foremost men of letters.” —Zhe Atlanta Constitution. 


By the same Author, The Builders, and Orher Poems New Edition. 12mo, $1 00. 
Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman 


Author of ‘‘ Emerson and Other Essays,” ‘* Causes and Consequences,” etc, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘ These essays are full of vigor and originality. The author does not write in order that the reader shall agree with him, 
but is on that account the more agreeable as a writer. . . . . Mr. Chapman tells us more new truth when he is wrong than 
most essayists do when they are right.”— 7he Outlook. 


The Ways of Men. By Eliot Gregory 


Mr. Gregory, who made a decided hit with his first book of social appreciations, has in the present 
volume somewhat extended the scope of his topics and writes in his personal and entertaining way of 
various literary and art themes as well. s2mo, $1.50. 


Anglo-Saxons and Others 


By Aline Gorren. t12mo, $1.50. 


‘* The problem of the future, as formulated in this book, no one can answer now, but like all problems it possesses an extraor- 
dinary interest for speculative minds, and Miss Gorren’s essays, it is safe to say, will furnish such with much material for 
thought. Every page in her volume is pregnant with suggestion, and the whole cannot fail to heighten the average Saxon’s 
interest in his own position and destiny.’-—New York 7imes’ Saturday Review. 


Interpretations of Poetry and Religion 
By George Santayana, author of ‘‘ The Sense of Beauty,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘“‘ A most interesting interpretation in which philosophy, history and criticism are happily blended. . . . Naturally, these 
essays are intended for the thoughtful reader, who will find them delightful in many ways, particularly in the breadth and 
warmth and individuality of treatment.’’-—Boston Herald. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A very laudable endeavor to supplement the classic work of Charles and Mary Lamb, in rendering the historical plays 
which they left untouched into vivid narratives which shall serve the purpose of the Lamb tales in attracting young readers to 
the original masterpieces.""— Zhe Jnterior. 


The Mind of Tennyson 
An Interpretation of His Thoughts and Beliefs Concerning God and Immortality. 
By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D.. Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 12mo, $1.25. 


The author’s examination of the poet's beliefs on the highest subjects of man’s meditation is 
conducted with conspicuous candor, and his exposition of the poet’s position with regard to them is 
eminently orderly, complete and convincing. 
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“A sterling tale of patriotism and American seamanship ” 


The Grip of Honor 


A Story of Paul Jones and the American Revolution 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy 
Illustrated by George Gibbs. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

AN absorbing patriotic romance, full of dramatic action and picturesque incidents, having 

for its background the dashing story of John Paul Jones’s career in the Ranger and the 
Bon Homme Richard. The hero of the tale is one of Jones’s lieutenants, and the climax of the 
story is the scene in which love and duty come in conflict when he is tempted to betray his captain. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal says: ‘*‘ Zhe Grip of Honor’ ts by far the best thing that Mr. Brady 
has done. Were it valuable only for the fine picture of Paul Jones that it presents it would appeal 
strongly to lovers of strong fiction. It has the added charm of a good story well told, for it ts brim- 
Jul of genuine interest and told with rattling energy and ease. . . . He ts a good story-teller, 
and to all those who love a romantic tale, imbued with the sweetest of love-stories, ‘ The Grip of 
Honor’ will come as a most welcome and grateful offering.” 





By the same Author 





For the Freedom of the Sea For Love of Country 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. Richly illus- By Cyrus TowNsenD Brapy. Sixth Edition. 
trated. 30th Thousand. 12m0, $1.50. 12mo, $1.25. 


«An American Jungle Book” 


Wild Animals I Have Known 


By Ernest Seton—THompson 


Author of ‘‘The Trail of the Sandhill Stag.’’ Profusely illustrated by the Author. 
sist Thousand. Square 12mo, $2.00. 

rT THE reader who does not respond with a thrill to the breezy, out-of-door stories in Ernest Seton- 

Thompson’s ‘ Wild Animals I Have Known’ has slow blood in his veins. This book is 
refreshing in its simplicity and vigor. . . . The author did well to begin his book with the 
stirring tale of that royal marauder, ‘ Lobo, the King of Currumpaw,’—a veritable Rob Roy 
among the great gray timber wolves. It would seem a well-nigh impossible task to invest the 
life history of a prowling wolf with a genuinely effective touch of romance and pathos, yet this 
has here been done without apparent effort.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


TWO FAMOUS AMERICAN NOVELS 








IN CONNECTION WITH Red Rock 
: h e D e Wi | l ou 4 h b y By Tuomas NELSON Pace. 84th Thousand. 
Claim By Frances Hopcson Burnett. Illustrated by Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50. 


th Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. ; fants ’ 
= , 451" : $ 5 6¢ JT is a contribution to our literature because 
“yl is typically an American novel, which, 


in its subtle, tragic performance, lays a m * real ; because ” deals 7 bi 
tremendous hold upon the reader’s sympathies.’’ dramatic period in American history. 
— Boston Herald. — The Outlook. 
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a F2 WwW FTRAISES 


SENTIMENTAL 
ZTOMMT 


In view of the extraordinary interest in Mr. Barrie's “ Tommy 
and Grizel,” now appearing as a serial in Scribner’s Magazine, 








<< Sentimental Tommy” when that now-famous book was appearing 


serially, 





“| The Speaker, London.—**It has wonderful merits . . . in a degree almost 
unexampled in modern literature. Its power is astounding. There are passages of such 
rare literary beauty that we seem to be making the acquaintance of a new master of style.’’ 


“| The Daily Chronicle, London.—** Mr. Barrie’s new contribution to the annals of 
Thrums comprises some of his finest imaginings of human life and ironical destiny, and some 
of the most charming studies of boy nature and girl nature to be found in English fiction.’ 


“| The Guardian, Nottingham.—** In every chapter the advantages of Mr. Barrie’s 
leisurely methods are apparent, the graceful style of the author and the elegance of his diction, 
as well as the unconventionality of his romance, captivating the reader from the outset.’ 


“| The Academy, London,—** Yet funny though this—and much else in the book—is, it is 
not for the fun alone, nor for that chiefly, that the book will be widely read and loved—a 
happy fate that may be confidently predicted for it. In the like-life presentation of what 
has been truly and freshly observed, and in the unerring touch that is only possible to the 
real artist in full sympathy with humanity—in these things lies the charm. And good though 
the book is, we feel that it will be—must be—followed by one still better.’’ 


“| The Bookman, London.—‘* What we have in the present volume, however, is perfect 
so far as it goes. It gives evidence of greater maturity than has hitherto been displayed by 
its author ; it is richer, fuller, more intense, and truer to its creator’s temperament than any 
other work that has come from his pen. . . . In ¢ Sentimental Tommy,’ genius and 
artist, thrilled to the core by passing emotions, his fancy eagerly responsive to every demand 
upon it—we have a creation in many respects unique in literature. . . . ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,’ in fine, is good enough for Mr. Barrie’s reputation to be going on with; it has 
humor that is never coarse, and pathos that never snivels, and it has the rare pre-eminent 
graces that inust be an author’s own before they come to his pen—gentlemanliness and the 
good heart.’ 





ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL. 12MO, 478 PP., $1.50 
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SIMULTANEOUS UNITED STATES 
PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND 

| 
MAY FIFTH ) CANADA 


of Robert Grant’s New Novel 


ONLEAKVENED 
BREAD 


A NEW and STRIKING NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE 


bp Kiobert Grant 


Author of ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Christmas,’’ etc. 


HIS novel, now first published in any form, is the most 
ambitious work that Mr. Grant has produced. It 
deals boldly and vigorously with the social conditions 

peculiar to modern life, the career of the heroine being 
followed as she attains to one after another of her ambitions. 


HE three large divisions of the novel indicate the stages of this 

career —‘“ The Emancipation,” “The Struggle,” and “The 
Success,” although, as the reader of the novel will note, the “success ” 
which the heroine achieves is to be taken satirically as reflecting the 
point of view of the clever and ambitious woman of the world who has 
reached her goal. It is a book of absorbing interest, and will be 
widely discussed. 


I2mo, Price $7.50 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


INNERMOST ASIA 
Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. CopspoLp. With 5 maps, 29 full-page plates, and 85 text illustrations. With 
appendices on The Commerce of Innermost Asia; The Mineral Wealth of Innermost Asia; Treatise respecting the Anglo- 
Russian Frontier; Bibliography, etc. 8vo, $5.00. 
From Preface: ‘‘ As my observations, besides being the most.recent, are, I believe, the most exhaustive which have yet 
been made, I think I may claim that my book includes the most reliable, as well as the most up-to-date, account of this little- 


known region.” 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT AND LIFE 
In the Hunting Grounds of Western America and British Columbia 
By W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. Illustrated by 77 photographs and 3 maps. Royal 8vo, $5.00 me?. 


‘the most brilliant book of large-game hunting in the Rockies, etc., yet written. 


In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country The Caroline Islands 
Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands. By F. W. CHRISTIAN. 


A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By A. B. With ji eo Sates a 4 ~ ori t 
‘ * “rate 4 L At Peaecseaggigt sat - ith introductions by Admiral C. A. G. BripGE, R. N. 
Lioyp. With 140 illustrations and 3 maps. 8vo, $5.00. With 43 illustrations and 5 maps and plans. 8vo, $4.00. 


ON THE EVE OF THE WAR 


A narrative of impressions during a journey in Cape Colony, The Free State, The Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, September, 
1899, to January, 1900. By EVELYN CEcIL, M. P. With maps and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Side Lights on South Africa The History of the Great Boer Trek and the 
By Roy DEvEREUX. Withan excellent map. 12mo, $1.75. Origin of the South African Republics 
“The charm and value of the book consists in its treat- By the Hon. H. CLogtE. Edited by his grandson, W. Brop- 
ment of the South African question as a question, not only of ERICK-CLOETE. 12m0, 75 cents. 
Imperial politics, but of advancing civilization, and of a hu- Boers or English 


manity broader and more generous than has ever emerged into 


y are i H >? a 7 : > 3 
the Boer’s conception of the State.’ Who are in the Right? By EpmMonp DeEMOLINsS, author of 


—London Daily News. “ Anglo-Saxon Superiority.’’ 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 


A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE 
DUCHESS OF TECK 


Based on Her Private Diaries and Letters. By C. Kin-tocH Cooke. With numerous portraits in photogravure and other illus- 
trations from the private collections of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of York and the Duke of Cambridge (many of 
them formerly in the possession of H. R. H. the late Duchess of Gloucester), and His Highness the Duke of Teck. The 
greater number of these illustrations have never appeared before. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, $7.50. 


These two volumes will form the most valuable court memoirs of the last half of this century, and are of considerable 


ictorial value. 
" ART IN NEEDLEWORK 


A book about Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and MAry BUCKLE. With 94 full-page illustrations and numerous plates in text. 
(New volume of Text Books of Ornamental Design.) 12mo, $2.50. 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


New Limited Library Edition in 12 Vols. Demy 8vo. With critical essay by W. E. HENLEY. Each volume has an engraved 
frontispiece. In all 12 volumes, sold only in sets, $30.00 #e/. 


, 


RODERICK RANDOM, 2 vols. | COUNT FATHOM, 2 vols. 
HUMPHREY CLINKER, 2 vols. | SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 1 vol. 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, 3 vols. HISTORY OF AN ATOM, 1 vol. 


MISCELLANIES, 1 vol. 
THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS 


A Series of Biographical Studies dealing with Prominent Epochs in Theology, Philosophy, and the History of Intellectual 
Development. Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON. Each volume in 12mo contains from 250 to 300 pages, price $1.25. 


CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By A. D. INNES. Mow ready. 

BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. By ArtHurR LILLIE. Nearly ready. 

WESLEY AND METHODISM. By F.J.SNneutt. Nearly ready. 

LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By Prof T. M. Linpsay. early ready. 
Volumes arranged for 


SOCRATES | AUGUSTINE PASCAL SAVONAROLA 
ST. FRANCIS | WYCLIF MAHOMET KANT 
CALVIN Full list on application. NEWMAN, Etc., Etc. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS. Latest Editions 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All prices Net 


United States (New Edition) . $3.60 { Germany (Southern) . ° . $1.50 | Palestine and Syria . 3 . $3.60 
Canada (New Edition) a : 1.50 ss (Rhine) . : > : 2.10 | Spain and Portugal . : ; 4.80 
Alps (Eastern) ‘ ¥ : F 3.00 | Great Britain ; ; ; ; 3.00 | Switzerland . ; : a ‘ 2.40 
Austria. ‘ 5 : ; 2.40 | Greece. ‘ : . ; . 2.40 | Traveler’s Manual of Conver- 
Belgium and Holland . ; ; 1.80 | Italy (Northern) . ‘ . 4 2.40 | sation, in English, German, 
Egyp . . 5 3 4.50| ‘* (Central) and Rome . . 2.25 French, and Italian ‘ " .99 
France (Northern) : ; s 2.10| ‘* (Southern) and Sicily < 1.80 | Conversation Dictionary, in 

ed (South-Eastern) . ‘5 1.50 | London and Its Environs . . 1.80 English, French, German, and 

a (South-Western) . . 1.50 | Norway and Sweden . : 3.00 | Italian ‘ ; ° «90 
Germany (Northern) . . F 2.40 | Paris and Its Environs ; 1.80 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





THE BOOK OF GARDENING—A HANDBOOK OF HORTICULTURE 


By J. M. Appott, W. G. BAKER, CHARLES BENNETT, H. J. CHAPMAN, JAMES DOUGLAS, CHARLES FRIEDRICH, A. GRIESSEN, 
F. M. Mark, TREVOR MONMOUTH, GEO. SCHNEIDER, MORTIMER THORN, J. J. WILLIS, and ALAN Wywnng, and Edited 


by W. D. Drury, author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,’’ ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” etc. 750 illustrations. One volume, demy 


1200 pages, $6.50 mer. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING 


A comprehensive work for every lover of the garden. Edited by E. T. Coox. Profusely illustrated with full-page and 
illustrations. 4to, decorated cloth, $7.50 ze?¢. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR AMATEURS 


Each, fully illustrated, including 


American Dainties. Paper P ‘ ‘: . ‘ . $ .40 | Handwriting, Characterin. Cloth. . 
Angler, The [fodern. Cloth . 5 ‘ A ‘ . 1.00 | Hardy Perennials. Cloth . P ‘ Fy > 
Aquaria, Book of. Cloth . ; ; g J ‘ . 2.20 | Horse Keeping. Paper : ; ‘ 4 a 
Bee Keeping. Paper. . ; ‘ ‘ . i ; .40 | Horses’ Diseases. Paper . ° ‘ . . . : 
Begonia Culture. Paper . : ‘ . ‘¢ ‘ ‘ .40 | Incubators. Paper. ‘ F ‘ ° ‘ 
Boat Building. Cloth 0 ° ; . . é . 1.00 | Journalism. Cloth . ‘ ¢ ‘ ° ° 
Boat Sailing. Cloth . ‘ ; . , ‘ ; . 2.00 | Lawn Tennis. Paper . . F ° p ° : 
Bulb Culture. Paper . 3 ‘ ; é r * r .40 | Library Manual. Cloth . . é ° ; ° 
Butterflies. Cloth " ‘ é F . ° P . 1.40 | MagicLanterns. Paper . P . ° ° . ; 
Butterfly Collecting. Paper . P ‘ Fs é . .40 | [lice. Paper. - - . * ° . 3 ‘ ° 
Cabinet Making. Cloth . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 1.00 | [Model Yachts, Cloth . : r : . 
Cactus Culture. Cloth . ‘ > ‘ . a . 2.00 | [Monkeys. Cloth . ‘i ‘i ° 
Cage Birds, Diseases of. Paper ° 5 ‘ . P .40 | [lushroom Culture. Paper ‘ . 
Canaries, Management of. Cloth . ‘ Pi * . 1.00 | Painters, Decorative. Cloth 

Card Conjuring. Paper. ‘ : ‘ ; : ‘ 40 | Palmistry. Cloth ‘ ‘ 

Card Tricks. Cloth . ‘ ; - . ‘ - . 1.00 | Parrakeets. Paper. i % ° F ° 
Carnation Culture. Paper ‘ " 5 ; ‘ ; .40 | Parrots, Speaking. Cloth ‘ * 

Cats. Cloth . ‘ : iP ats me si : ‘ . 1.00 | Patience Games. 5 parts. Each, paper . 
Chrysanthemums. Paper ‘ ; é ‘ ‘ : .20 | Photography, [Modern. Paper , - 

Cold Meat Cookery. Paper ‘ ° . , ¥ ° .40 | Photographic Printing Processes. Cloth 

Collie Dog. Paper P ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : F . .40 | Picture Frames. Paper . . . , . 
Conjuring, Modern. Cloth . s « « -« « seo} Rig Keeping. Paper 

Cookery. Paper . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 4 .40 | Pigeon Keeping. Paper 

Cucumber Culture. Paper ‘ : e- 4z .40 | Polishes for Wood. Paper. 

Dainties. Paper. . . . «. « «. « ~« 40 | Postage Stamps. Cloth . . . 

Dogs, Breaking and Training. Cloth . . . . 260 | Poultry Farming. Paper. . . . 

Dogs, Diseases. Paper ; ° r ‘ ° : : .40 | Poultry Keeping. Paper 

Dog Keeping. Paper . —— _. e : .40 | Rabbits’ Diseases. Paper . ; . 

Egg Dainties. Paper . ; ‘ ° . $ ‘ ‘ .40 | Rosesfor Amateurs. Paper. ; . 

Ferns. Cloth ‘ ‘ i ° ‘ ‘ Fs ‘ . 1.00 | St. Bernard Dog. Cloth 

Firework Making. Paper = ; : ; : . 1.00 | Sea Fishing. Paper ad 6 ‘ 
Fortune Telling. Paper . . . . =. «~~.  .40 | Shadow Entertainments. Paper ; 
Fox Terrier. Paper . oe ele ele go | Sheep Raising. Cloth _ 2 «© © 
Fretwork and [arquetry. Cloth . . . .  . 1.00 | SleightofHand. Cloth . . . . «. . 
FraitCalture. Cloth. . . «.« « « « « 140 | SOO Wiist. Cloth . . . « 5 « «8 
Games, The Book of. Cloth . . ; ‘ . . 1.00 | Taxidermy. Cloth. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Gardening, Home. Paper , ‘ ; ‘ . «+ .40 | Tomato and Fruit Growing. Paper ° 

Goat, Book of. Cloth . ; . . r s : . 1.80 | Tomato Culture, Paper 

Goat Keeping. Paper ay 4% . oo.  «  «  « 40 | Vegetable Culture. Paper 

GrapeGrowing. Paper . . . . . «. ~~ .40 | Ventriloquism. Cloth 

Greyhound. Cloth ... 5 ‘ r ; r . 1.00 | Wood Carving. Paper ° 

Guinea Pig. Cloth. E ‘ “ ; A y « --3,00 





And many others. Detailed catalogue sent on application. For sale by all booksellers, or 
postpaid on receipt of price. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A WORD ABOUT THE CHRISTY PASTELS 


Although the Christy Pastels have been published 
but a few months very little that is new can now be 
said about them, they have become so familiar to the 
public. It is not often that a set of pictures obtains so 
immediate and general a success as these vigorous 
figures of the “ Men of the Army and Navy” and of the 
“* Romantic Drama.” One measure of the popularity of 
a publication is the amount that it is displayed, and it 
has been frequently observed that these pastels can be 
seen all over the country from California to Maine. 
This large distribution and the sales in all quarters can 
be accounted for only on one score, namely, that a 
" ae novel and very attractive line of pictorial publication 
ysl nant has been discovered in these pastels. Of course, there is 

nothing specially novel in pastel pictures as such, but 

the application of colored chalk to the depiction of 
types of the Army and Navy, and of the Romantic Drama was, at least, a 
novel idea, and, judging by the interest aroused, it was evidently a happy 
idea. There is nothing that makes so pretty a bit of color in a room as 
one of these bright pastels, the subjects are so spirited and dashing, and the 
vivid and brilliant colors have been so well brought out in the repro- 
ductions. Professional color printers and artists have remarked that no 
more successful reproduction in color has been done in this country. Some 
of the repoductions are so faithful that they have been mistaken for originals. 
































PASTEL PORTRAITS ‘tie idle DRAMA 


RIP VAN WINKLE - Mr. Joseph Jefferson ‘BABBIE”’ 5 ° - Miss Maude Adams 
oe herag or BERGERAC : Mr. Richard Mansfield CARMEN ‘ ° e » ts - Mme. Emma Calve 
D’ ART. AN - Mr. BE. H. Sothern PORTIA __. . . . ‘ . Miss Ellen fo me J 
RUDOLE RASSENDYLL’ . Mr. James K. Hackett ROSALIND 5 “ - . - Miss Julia Marlowe 


Each figure about 15 inches high and mounted on heavy cardboard 21 x 13 inches in size 
The Set of Eight, in a Portfolio, Price $6.00 net 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION, limited to 300 sets, all numbered and printed on Japan 
paper, one proof in each set signed by the artist. Price, $15.00 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers - NEW YORK 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURES? 





JUST THE THING FOR FRAMING 


There is one particular use that these pictures have 
been put to, that is worth a special note just now. This 
use has been suggested by purchasers themselves. Often 
the request for the pictures in shops has been accom- 
panied by some such statement as “I want to frame these 
pictures for my den,” or “ I have an odd corner and these 
bits of color are just the thing.” Almost everyone has 
a den or an odd corner that they want to brighten up, 
especially in summer time, and these pastels lend them- 
selves ideally to this purpose. You can frame them 
singly and distribute them about, or enclose the whole 
set in one long panel to be hung over the mantel. One 
need have no hesitation about framing these figures, for 
one does not grow tired of them. They are not copies Te ciacameil 
of other pictures but have been drawn from life. Mr. — Bappie” 
Christy was in Cuba during the War, and the figures of 
the “ Men of the Army and Navy,” are the result of sketches made at that 
time. Some of the pictures are actual portraits; the Rough Rider is Governor 
Roosevelt, the Naval Officer is Lieut. Scott of the Hudson, and the Intantry 
Officer is Major Miller of the 2d Infantry. The “Portraits from the Romantic 
Drama ” have been drawn in each case from life, the actor or actress who is in 
a special manner identified with the character portrayed having posed in 
costume for Mr. Christy. 



































MEN OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


ARTILLERY OFFICER ROUGH RIDER. CAVALRY OFFICER 
NAVAL OFFICER INFANTRY OFFICER JACK TAR 


Each figure about 15 inches high and mounted on heavy cardboard 21 x 13 inches in size 
‘The Set of Six, in a Portfolio, Price, $3.00 net 


SPECIAL OFFER. The set of six pastels of the Men of the Army and Navy, together 
with Scribner’s Magazine, will be sent to any address for only $5.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers - NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





MISSES GRAHAM 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
ESTABLISHED 1816. 
New Location, 176 W. 72d Street, Sherman Square 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


37th Year. 
32 West goth St. 
THE Misses WREAKS 
Thoroughly graded school for girls. College preparatory 
class. Special students. Resident pupils. Kindergarten. 
12 East 73d Street. 





Miss S. D. DOREMUS 


Home and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Miss ANNIE BROWN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical depart: 
ments. College preparation. Special courses. Otis elevator. 
711, 713, 715, 717 FIFTH AVENUE, 





THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





New-York, New York. 
THE PEEBLES AND THOMPSON SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 





MRS. LESLIE MORGAN'S BOARDING AND 
Day SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

Thorough instruction in English, Foreign Languages, Art, 
including special college course. Prepares for colleges. 

13 and 15 West 86th Street, Central Park, New York, N. Y. 





Miss M. S. MORGAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. College Preparation. 
113 East 1gth 5t.. near Gramercy Park. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve in 
each class. FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDING. Spacious 
studio, newly constructed, increases facilities. Elevator for 
school service. 160 and 162 West 74th Street. 








THE Misses RAYSON 
Boarding and day school for girls. Small classes. College 
preparation. 176, 178 and 180 West 75th Street. 





THE Misses MOSES 
Boarding and day school for girls. 


Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 


647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 


HOME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER 
607 Fifth Avenue 





THE KATHERINE L. MALTBY HOME AND SCHOOL 
Highest city advantages. Academic, Collegiate and Special 
Twelfth 


160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights, New York. 


courses of study. Regular resident students, $500. 


year. 





Miss KELLER'S SCHOOL 
For Boys. Thorough Grounding in Elementary Subjects. 
Complete Course for Girls. Kindergarten to College. 
Both courses combined with Manual Training. Play-ground, 
25 West 55th Steeet. 





SAINT MARY'S SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. ¥. Endowed school for girls; 
combining City and Suburban advantages. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES 

(for the last five years principal of St. Mary’s, Garden 
City, L. J.), announces that she will re-open her own boarding 
and day school for girls in New York City, October Third, at 
282 West 85th St., corner West End Avenue. Address letters 
as above. 





MRS. HAZEN'S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Half hour from New York. 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Limited classes for resident students. College certificates. 
Advanced elective courses. Special French, German, Music and 
Art, with preparation for travel. Summer classes in Europe. 
Miss EpiTH L. Cooper. 
315 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 





Miss SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
6 West 48th Street, and Annex, New-York, N. Y. 
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MONTPELIER HOME SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Overlooking Central Park. Day pupils limited. 
Address Mrs. T. TILESTON GREENE. 
3 West 84th Street, New York City. 





THE MISSES LOCKWOOD'S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
I 


Certificates received at Vassar, Wellesley and Holyoke. 
Special courses. Attractive home. French spoken. Only 
earnest students desired. | 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. (half hour from New York). 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMATIC ARTS 
And Empire Theatre Dramatic School. FRANKLIN H. 
SARGENT, Pres’t. In conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s 
theatres and organizations. Apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON. Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


. Catharine’s Hall 


No school offers superior educational equipment 
or more of the added advantages of a metropolitan 
situation. A modern home, handsomely appointed, 
in fine residence section. A refined social fife, and 
exceptionally desirable class of patronage. Gymnasium. 
Large single rooms. 

‘Lhe Diocesan school for girls. 

For circular address Miss Conro, Principal. 


LEARN TO ILLUSTRATE 


Tosketch and letter for newspapers, 
magazines, advertisers, by mail or 
in our classes. Classes in wall-paper 
design and ee ee a A grow- 
ing forcible school of American Art 
with representative teachers. Open 
allsummer. Terms moderate. 
Call, or write for catalog. 


N. Y. School of Illustrating, 
114 West 34th St., New York. 


STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of speech quickly and permanently 
cured by aphysician—aspeechspecialist for over eighteen years. 

Pupils may live in the institution and 
receive the doctor’s constant, personal 
treatment and care. Our new location, 
adjoining Central Park and Hudson 
River, is one of the coolest and most 
interesting sections in New York. 

It is reasonable that a medical man who has 
prepared himself for the proper treatment of 
the nervous disorders of speech, and especially 
one who has eradicated an impediment from 
his own speech, is the proper person to success- 
fully treat these distressing habits, which are 
such a drawback to usefulness and happiness. 
Any Each pupil receives Dr. Bryant’s best personal 
sy E attention (see illustration). 

: 5) “a=8} 9 Thecelebrated German and French 

DOCTOR AND PATIENT. methods are utilized and improved by 

the suggestions of a progressive Amer- 

ican physician. Whena cure is to be had so easily it isa pity 

to go on stammering. Send for pamphlet, ‘‘How We Treat 
Stammering To-day.” 

F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 105 West 72d St., New York 
(For Nearly Twenty Years at 9 West 14th St.) 







































WORRALL HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Prepares for college or business. 
W. N. Marcy, B.A., Principal. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

For fifteen boys. A school with two principles: thorough- 
ness of instruction,and the maintenance of a clean and 
wholesome atmosphere through the student body. Five vacan- | 
cies June 14th. 

JB. WHEELER, Principal. Clinton, N.Y. ! 
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The aim of the teach- 
ing at Riverview is not mere memorizing, but to make 
each boy understand the relation of rules to mental and 
moral development. Strength of brain and brawn is the 
combination secured by those who receive their training 
at Riverview. Extensive grounds, ideally located, over- 
looking Hudson River. Prepares for all Colleges and the 
Government Academies. 65th year. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Address 


J. B, BISBEE, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














IRVING INSTITUTE FOR Boys 
40 minutes’ ride from New York. Terms $500. 
JOHN M. FuRMAN, A.M., Principal. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Miss BENNETT 

will limit her class for 1899-1900 to twenty-eight girls over six- 

teen wishing fine work in Music, Art, French, German, Eng- 

lish, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and Preparation 

for Foreign Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (45 min. from N. Y.). 





MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 

84th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, L.H.D., Charles B. Hubbell, formerly Prest. Board 
of Education, New York City. For beautifully illustrated 
year book address 

THE PRINCIPALS. Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





\ aos 


Miss 
C.E. 
| Mason’s 
School ¢ 
for 
Girls. 


| THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


» Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson 
30 mile view of the river. An ideal union of home an 
school life. Thorough methods. Advantage of close 
oroximity to the academies of art and science of New ¢ 
ork, yet environed by the most beautiful surroundings 
and beneficial influences. Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. For illustrated circu- 
lar C address ; = 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M 
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Saint Paul’s School | 


: Garden City, L. 1., New York 4 > 


a. ae 





An endowed school for boys. Eighteen miles from 
New York, Thorough preparation for College. Well- 
equipped laboratories; new gymnasium, with swim- 
ming tank 20 by 50 feet; bowling alleys, gallery track, 
and latest appliances ;_ large athletic held Golf links. 
Apply for catalogue to 

FRED’K L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 7 
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Wells Colleg 


AURORA, N. Y. 7 


Wells College aims to be thorough in the efficiency 
and cultural value of its instruction. It was founded 
in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. (originator of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.), and subsequently the recipient of 
gifts from him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. The 
spirit of Wells College is progressive; its courses of 
study have been broadened, and its standard for en- 
trance and graduation raised until now it is among 
the foremost in its educational facilities. Youn 
women who intend taking a college course are invit 
to send for the prospectus of Wells College; or, if pos- 
sible, give it a personal inspection. Address 


WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President. 
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New York Military 


Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson 

This Academy is located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres in the Hudson River Highlands 
near West Point. Cornwall isa well-known health 
tesort for sufferers from lung and catarrhal troubles 
and is a quiet residence village free from saloons or 
other evil resorts. The Academy, since its founda- 
tion, has been entirely free from malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of any kind. 

The officers of the Academy believe they have 
demonstrated that a thorough military organization 
is conducive to the highest grade of scholastic work. 
The habits of promptness, neatness and obedience 


formed by the cadets under such a system, and 
their magnificent physical condition, lead to a 
mental activity and discipline quite extraordinary. 
The work of instruction, under the direction of an 
able and experienced faculty, is unusually thorough 
and successful. The Academy is now represented 
by its graduates in the army, navy and twenty-four 
of our best colleges. The department for young 
boys has its own buildings and faculty. Every pro- 
vision is made for proper exercise and amusement, 
including a beautiful athletic field, tennis courts, cin- 


der track, golf links and boat house. 


For illustrated catalogue apply to the Superin- 


tendent. 














The 
Ossining School 


¢ 
Boarding School for girls. Prepares 
for college. Music and Art. Special 
courses. One hour from New York. ) 
33d year begins Sept. 26. 
Send for Year Book. 
MISS C. C. FULLER, Principal, 
Sing-Sing, New York. | 


On the Hudson 











BARD HALL, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Amilitary school built, equipped and maintained for boys un- 
der fourteen years of age. Beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Highlands, and completely equipped for its work. 

For catalogue, apply to the Superintendent. 





THE MISSES MACKIES’ SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
35th year begins September 27. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 

Courses. Certificate admits to College. 

in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. 
Miss E. CurRIE TUCK, Principal. 


DELANCEY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
21st year opens September 18th, 1900. Beautifully located, 
thoroughly equipped. Three complete courses: College Pre- 
paratory, Literary, Musical, Write for the catalogue. 
Miss M. S. SMART, Principal. 
amilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 


Regular and Elective 

Special advantages 

Instruction in Sloyd. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











RYE SEMINARY 
For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LiFE, The Misses STOWE. Rye, New York. 





ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY 
A Boarding and Day School. 
logue apply to 
Lucy A. PLymMpToN, Principal. 


$435 per annum. For cata- 


Albany, N. Y. 





ROCKLAND INSTITUTE AND MILITARY ACADEMY 
New England School on N. Y. Soil. High grade, moderate 
rates. We registered students from fourteen states this year. 
Circular free. 
Col. ELMER E. FRENCH, A.M., Principal. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 











Granger 
Place 
School 


For Girls 


in the beautiful lake region of Western New York. 
Grounds of twelve acres for out-door sports. School 
& rooms in a separate wing. Plumbing new and complete. 
Instructors_college-bred specialists, representing Smith, 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Bryn Mawr and Amherst. En- 
@ trance on certificate to leading colleges. Advanced work 

in academic course. Vocal and instrumental music. $600 
ayear. Send for illus. booklet. 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
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St. Agnes School 


Albany, N. Y. 








For the physical, 
moral, intellectual, 
domestic, and re- 
ligious training of 
girls. College-pre- 
paratory and spe- 
cial courses. Ad- 
vantages in art and 
music. School is 
ideally situated, overlooking the historic Hudson, and 
surrounded by absolutely proper hygienic conditions, 
Rt. Rev. Wm. CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., 4 
President Board of Trustees. Send for prospectus. 
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Cascadilla School! New York 








ad 





FOR BOYS. 


“7 believe the Cascadilla School to be one 


Address C. V. Parsgtt, Principal. 





Meets entrance requirements of all 
colleges; leading fitting school for 


of 


the best preparatory schools in the country.” 
J. G. Scuurman, President Cornell University. “ 





Cornell. Small, carefully graded classes. Splendidly — 
equipped recitation building; unique recreation building; - pcg 
thirteen-acre athletic field. Residences perfectly 


appointed homes. New cottage for younger boys. 








THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 
regular courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 


Address Mrs. JANE GREY Hype, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For YOUNG WoMEN AND GiRLs. Five Courses with Prepara- 
tory. Departments of Music, Art and Elocution. 43d year 
Sept. 25. Illustrated catalogue. 
os. E. KinG, D.D., President. 
Fort Edward, New York, 





THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 

67th Year. Prepares for colleges and Gov’t schools. Thor- 
ough business course. New gymnasium. U.S. Army officer 
detailed by War Department. Begins Sept. 19th. Address 


The Principals. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 

A school which all parents with daughters to educate 
should know. 

A strong, wholesome, thoroughgoing, well-equipped school. 
4oth year. For catalogue, address, 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. Clinton, N. Y. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will re-open Wednesday, Sept. 26,6 p.m. 





IF zou are a teacher seeking advancement and worthy of it, 
AND IF you knew how many places the School Bulletin 
Agency filled, and how it filled them, 


YOU WOULD register in it, and keep registered. 
Illustrations and testimonials sent on application. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. 
VASSAR PREPARATION a specialty. 
Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
CONSERVATORY OF mUSIC 
DUDLEY 


BUCK, Director | 
Music in all its branches. Elocution, Languages, English 
Literature, Drawing, Painting, Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. 
Faculty, twenty-two distinguished specialists. Unsurpassed 
advantages. uve free scholarships. Send for new cata- 
logue. Gro. S. BEECHWOOD, Director. 











EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 

Formerly the Troy Female f 
Seminary. Academic and Grad- 
uate courses. Departments of 
Music and Art. Certificate Ue 
admits to Wellesley, Smith and x= 
Vassar Colleges, and Cornell University. 
September tvth, 1900. 

Miss Mary ALICE KNox, Principal. 





87th year opeus 


Troy, N. Y. 
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WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasipm, etc. 
New athletic field with 4% mile track. Opens September, 1900. 
JosePH H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

45th year. Sept. 12, 1900. The best academic instruction, 
physical culture, military training. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, D.D. Head Master: Jos—EPpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M. Worcester, Mass. 





DR. AND MRS. JOHN MACDuFFie’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
College fitting and certificate admission. Graduating course 
and diploma. Music and art. Beautiful house and grounds, 
Tennis, gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Miss KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of 
study. College preparatory. Permanent home and care for 
motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


Worcester, Mass. 





HOWARD SEMINARY 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WoMEN. 18th year opens Sept. 19, 
1900. Terms $350 to $400 per year. Academic, College-Pre- 
aratory and Special courses. Art, Music and Elocution. 
ell-equipped Library and Laboratories, Gymnasium. 
Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. West Bridgewater, Mass. 





QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

“An Ideal New England Home,” fifteen minutes from 
Boston. Six acres of ground with fine old trees, lawns and 
gardens, overlooking the sea, make this an unusually attractive 
spot: Educational advantages equally good. 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D. (P. O.) Wollaston, Mass. 





1803-1900 


e aim 

of the teaching at Brad- 

ord Academy is to cultivate self-con- 

rol, not formal obedience; th h scholarship, not 





superticial culture ; to inspire courtesy and honor; to 


promote the closest friendship between teacher and 
pupil; to bring school life as near home life as it is 
Possible to make it. 

It is one of the oldest and best equipped schools in the 
country for the higher education of 


Young Women 


Founded 1803. Classical, scientific, special and optional courses, 
also preparatory course. Special advantagee in Music and Art. 
Large and amply equipped building in an area of 25 acres of beautiful 
grounds. Year begins Sept. 19. Circular mailed upon request. 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Represents the highest development of the preparatory school. 
But fits them for business and for life. 

ratory work, manual training ‘and the usual class studies and recitations. 
equipped. Kingsley Laboratories contain twenty-four rooms devoted entirely to science and manual training. Every 
improvement essential to health, helpful to study, conducive to comfort. 
and fine five-lap cinder track. Catalogue, illustrated from photographic views, sent on request. 
D. W. ABERC 
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67th Year Begins 
Sept. 11, 1900 


Not only prepares boys for admission to the leading 
Eye, hand and brain are trained together by labo- 
Buildings admirably located and completely 


Gymnasium and athletic grounds, with oval 
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ROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 
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Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


33d year. Graduate, elective, and college pre- 

paratory courses. Illustrated circular. 

Miss Ida F.Foster,Miss Caroline R.Clark,Prins. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


ROCERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all a Endowed. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Wells. Special preparation for the Barnard, Bryn Mawr 
and Radcliffe examinations. foe Tama for athletics. Four acres of 
ground for outdoor sports. Addre: 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 

Scientific and practical work in every department. 
year opens Oct. 16, 1900. Summer session. 

Write for catalogue. 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


21st 


Boston, Mass. 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

66th year begins Sept. 19. Endowed. College preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high-school graduates and others 
not wishing full college course. Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., 
extensive grounds. For circular and views, address 

Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., President. Norton, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate admits to seven 
leading colleges. Advanced courses offered. Ample grounds 
for golf, tennis, basket ball. Catalogue and Views sent on ap- 
plication. Miss Conant and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
Natick, Mass, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 
AUBURNDALE MASS. 


(Ten-miles from Boston.) 





Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life with 
advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban residence; 
rowing and skating on Charles River; outdoor games in 
ample, shaded grounds; best equipped gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons on topics adapted to the ideal administration of homes ; 
pupils properly chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary 
entertainments in Boston, and to historical places in the 
vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application or 
place on waiting-list, address (mentioning SCRIBNER'S). 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
~ PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, Deewing Paige Foreign Scholarship 
F. W. Benson, ‘or Men an omen. 
peitp Hale, Painting. Helen Hamblen 
B. L, Pratt, Modeling. cholarship. 
Mrs. Wm, Stone, Ten Free Scholarships, 
Decorative Design. Six Cash Prizes. 


E. W. Emerson, Anatomy.|For circulars and terms, 
A. K. Cross, Perspective. ress, 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager, 
25th year. Fall term begins Oct. Ist. 

















NEW JERSEY 








The First Aim 


of school life here is the building of character. 
We are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give 
them that mental, physical, and moral e _ 
ment which will fit them for the work o 
world. Two courses—college preparatory pone | 
academic, The former has been especially suc- 
cessful. Write for cotalogne. 

ye: pA re N, A.M., Principal. 

Major, T. D D.L 








NDON Commandant. 
RDENTOWN, N a 5 





ENGLEWOOD, N. J. (14 M. FRomM NEw York) 


Dwight School sr Girls 


Principals: MISS CREIGHTON, MISS FARRAR 
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NEW JERSEY (‘CoNTINUED) 














Especially | THE MONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY, | ©ur Him: 
Cordial on the eastern slope of the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, Charact ™ 
Sidettewn overlooking New York. A separate residence, well-equipped gym- and Body 

; nasium with instructor, and a comfortable home. Preparation for the Building 
with best colleges and government academies. For catalogue address me 
Princeton. J. G. MacVicar, Head Master, 2 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. Scholarship. 














riscilla Braislin 
School for Girls 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


has sustained a standard of scholarship surpassed by 
few. It has been notably efficient in college prepara- 
tion. Although the number of pupils is limited, eleven 
of its graduates were in Vassar last year. It is a true 
home, with all comforts, an atmosphere of high tradition, 
and natural surroundings of great beauty and health- 
fulness. A feature is made of advanced musical study. 
Situated on a bluff overlooking the Delaware River. 
For circulars, address the Principal, or 


MRS. MARY BRAISLIN COOKE, Sec‘y. 





Bordentown College and 


Preparatory School 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The physical and mental environment tends to awaken a 
sense of the beautiful in character, thought and action; the 
aim of the teaching to fit every girl to be a ‘“ home maker ’’—or 
a “bread winner’ if necessary. Send for catalogue. 

F. THEODORE SHULTZ, A.M., President, Bordentown, N. J. 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Special attention to College Preparation. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar colleges. 
Mrs. SARAH WooDMAN PAUL, Principal. 
President of Board of Directors, HAMILTON W. Masik, L.H.D. 
Summit, N. J., near New York. 





MONTROSE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
F ais old Gould yecoerts, South Orange, Suburban to New York. 
ress 


or catalogue, a ae 
Mrs. L. L. M. Bryant, Principat. South Orange, N. J. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Individual attention to a limited number of boys, preparin 
them to enter Princeton or any American college. Endorse 
by President and Dean of Princeton University. For catalogue 
address JOHN B, Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 





Gerlach Academy 


BRIELLE, N. J. 





ae é 
MILITARY Located in one of the prettiest spots on the Jer- 
BOARDING | Sey Shore—truly an ideal spot for a boys’ school. 
SCHOOL 


= 


Includes practical instruction in Geometrical, 

; Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial Draw- 

ing; also pore for American and European Universities. 
Will care for your boy while you visit Paris. 

Address “‘ Secretary,’’ for Illustrated Catalogue. 


~~ 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE 
FoR YOUNG MEN AND WOoMEN. Prepares for College, 
Scientific Schools, Teaching, Business. Courses in German, 
French, Music, Art. 33d year opens Sept. 12th. Address 
R. W. SWETLAND, A. B., Principal. 
Hightstaqwn, N. J. 


Miss Townsend’s School 7. 


for Girls. Academic and college preparatory departments. Special courses 
54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 








CLOVERSIDE 

A Home-school for a limited number of girls on the upper 
slopes of the Orange Mountains, in the finest residence avenue 
of Montclair. Individual instruction. Particular attention to 
English. Summer address, Nutley, New Jersey. 

Miss ELIZABETH TIMLOwW, Principal. Montclair, N. J. 








DELAWARE 





WILMINGTON MILITARY ACADEMY (INCORPORATED) 
A thorough college preparatory school under the military 
system. Terms $400 to $500. Catalogue on request. 
m. H. Morrison, B.S., THos. A. BLACKFORD, Regents. 
Major TuHos. A. BLACKFoRD, Commandant. 
Wilmington, Del, 








PENNSYLVANIA 





MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 
and College Preparatory. School for Girls. All that a school 
ought to be, yet morethanaschool. Aschool and home—with 
the advantages, facilities, good influences, and comforts of each, 
for sixty girls. Three graduate courses. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, etc. Six buildings with 100 acres of grounds, in 
a situation noted for healthfulness. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 

A. R. GRIER, Business Manager, 

Misses N. J. Davis and S. M. GALLAHER, Principals. 

Birmingham, Pa. 





MAPLEWOOD 

$250. Successful school, one of the best to infuse with energy, 
to wake up boys to duties oflife. Prepared for business or col- 
lege. New gymnasium. Under 13 years, $230. Location beau- 
tiful, elevated and healthy. No tobacco. JosEPH SHORT- 
LIDGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. Concordville, Pa, 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
A boarding-school for boys. For catalogues address 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-Master. 
Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa, 


Mercersburg # 
3"| Academy [3 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the 
most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thor- 
ough instruction; college preparatory work being 
especially successful. Personal interest is taken in 
each boy, the aim being to inspire in every pupil the 
lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, broad attain- 
ments, sound judgment and Christian manliness, 

8 New a hall and new athletic field. For cata- $ 
u 

















logue and further information address 


William Mann Irvine, Ph.O., President 


; MERCERSBURG, PA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (CONTINUED) PENNSYLVANIA (CONTINUED) 








Uy Senaittaaeiaaen \ 
(Gf classical boarding \ 
f schools inthe Union 
Equipment complete. 
Property worth $300, S 
. Established in 1844. cna Wy . 
=< attention to fitting for the leading 
colleges and U.S. academies. Certifi- 
cate admits to colleges. 


tt | Seminary 


First-class business college for boys, and courses in 
egy art and music for girls. Oratory 
taught in its best form. Christian in- 














Parents who desire the best dee their sons should Vy fivence and high social tone fun- 
visit HAvERFORD CoLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. »_ Yo) damental, Catalogue free. f 

Throughout its existence the end always in view UY, ts i. L. L, SPRAGUE, D. D. 

has been to bring together the conditions most auger 

favoring the development of all the powers and KINGSTON, PA. 

good qualities of boys. It offers advantages in | 

thoroughness of instruction, in efficiency of 

teachers, in completeness of equipment, in beauty MORAVIAN SEMINARY 

of environment, in character and traditions of _ Founded 1749. Steam, electricity and all modern conven- 

the student-body, such as few schools possess. | nv nna go min. from Phila; 2hours from N. Y._ For circulars 
Preparation for any American college, university or | J.Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 


technical school. Terms $650 to $800. The Head Master | Bethlehem, Pa. 
will give any further information. 
CHARLES S. CROSMAN, Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss SyLviA J. EASTMAN, Principal. 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 








_ - 7 er re em or ere 








MARSHALL SEMINARY 

For Girls and Young Ladies. Academic and Music De- 
partments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable and cultured home life. For partic- 
ulars, address 


THE Misses MARSHALL. Philadelphia (Oak Lane), Penn. 





Mrs. COMEGYS’ AND Miss BELL’S WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 

NG AND Day . FOR G ; And Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all colleges. Aca- 
PPRIEENE AE AY DEOOL Oe, See, demic and special courses. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICH- 
Students prepared for college. ARDS, Principal; Miss SARA LouisE TRACY, Associate. 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fg say te Ray eng ee | nce DICKINSON SEMINARY 














Day School and Residence. Limited number of young ladies 
received in the Residence. For further information apply 
to Miss ALICE M. THuRSTON, Principal. 

Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





A Christian home school, 
where the highest culture 
may be secured at the low- 
est cost by both sexes. Regular 
and elective courses. Rare ad- 
vantages in Music, Art und Elo- 
cution, For catalogue address 


Rey. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Prest, 
Williamsport, tg 





CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania’s leading preparatory boarding-school, under the 
military system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, 
$600. illustrated Catalogue. 

Rev. JoHN D. SKILTON, N, A. M.. Principal. Ogontz, Pa. 




















VIRGINIA 











Pennsylvania VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Magnificent Buildings. Grand megs | ae gre Twenty- 
si; five European and American Teachers, Music and Art unex- 
ies | il ita ry Col | ege celled. Students from twenty-seven States. A beautiful and 
attractive College. For catalogue, address 
CHESTER, PA. | MatTTi£E P. Harris, President. Roanoke, Va. 
«A military school of the highest order” 
—U.S. War Department | MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY \ 
DEGREES IN | For Young Ladies. Pa ke poate Sept. 6, 1 i aomneed in 
| Shenandoah Valley of Virginia nsurpasse imate, beauti- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY, ARTS ful grounds and modern appointments. Students from 27 
Th , J: nas koras States. Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. 
Thorough preparatory instruction for the Miss E. C. Weimar, Principal. Staunton, Va. 


Collegiate Courses 


Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 








FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Fortieth session opens on Thursday, Sept. 20, 1900. Situated 
Catalogues of .. . in Piedmont ae of Virginia, on Southern R.R., fifty-five 


| miles from Washington. A select, limited home school. For 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, PRESIDENT catalogue, ddreen 


89th year begins September, 1900 Gro. G. BuTLER, A.M., Prin. Warrenton, Va. 
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VIRGINIA (CONTINUED) 


CONNECTICUT (CoNnTINUED) 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 





Endowed for higher education. Four laboratories, library, 
ymnasium, &c. TheU.S. Com’r Education names this col- 
egeas one ofthe fourteen best in the United States for women, 

{Official Report p. 1732). WM. W. SmiTH, A. M., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Hollins Institute (Hollins, Virginia) will open its 
58th session on the 19th of September, with its accommodations 
increased from 175 to 225 boarders. This is a school for girls 
and young ladies in which all the solicitude, watch-care, 
supervision and inspiration of a Virginia family prevail. 
Literature, Languages, Histories, Sciences, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, etc., are taught under high standards. The Faculty 
and management is composed of 10 gentlemen and 20 ladies. 
The Eclectic system is used. Diplomas are issued in all 
departments, each of which is presided over by a Univer- 
sity graduate. The school is located on the N. & W. Ry. 
7 miles north of Roanoke City—a region abounding in scenery 
beautiful beyond description, and redolent of health. There 
are six main buildings, all of brick, with extensive verandas, 
all connected by covered ways. It owns 500 acres of land and 
valuable Sulphur and Chalybeate springs, which conduce 
largely to the health and vigor of growing girls. A delightful 
home for girls during period of development. Write for 
catalogue. C. L. Cocke, A.M., Superintendent. 








CONNECTICUT 





MCLEAN SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 
College Preparatory, English and Special Elective Courses. 
Art. Music. For particulars address 


Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. Simsbury, Conn. 





GREENWICH ACADEMY 

Home for 10 Boys. Ideal combination school and home life 
for ten pupils, 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and physical training. 
75th year of Academy. 


J. H. Root, Principal. Greenwich, Conn. 





Miss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR CIRLS 

44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Classes. Music, Art and the Languages. New 
buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 29th 
year. Norwalk, Conn. 





THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 

Suburban to New York. Certificate admits to leading Col- 
leges, Academic, College-Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Out-of-door classes in nature study throughout the year. For 
circular, etc., address Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE 
DEVAN (Wellesley, B.A.), Prin. Stamford, Conn. 





MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

Certificate admits to leading colleges for women. Special 
courses in Literature, Music and Art. Attractive home life. 
Healthful location. Long distance telephone. 

Mrs. M. E. Meap, Principal. ‘‘ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
Regular and special courses of study for young 
ladies. Refined and healthful home surroundings, 
Fine gymnasium. Send for illustrated circular. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford,Conn. 








THE CHOATE SCHOOL 

Wallingford, Conn. 

A Preparatory School for Boys. 

MarK PitMAN, A.M., Head Master. 

Refers by permission to Hon. William G. Choate, New York 
City; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


Boxwood School for Girls 


Mrs, RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





Old Lyme, Conn. 








INDIANA 





ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering; Chemical Courses; Architecture. Extensive 
shops. Modernly equipped laboratories in all departments. 
Expenses low. 18th year. For catalogue address 

C. L. MEEs, President. Terre Haute, Ind. 





GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
19th year opens Sept. 25th, 1900. Prepares for all cotinnes ad- 
mitting women. Twenty-one instructors. Special courses. Music, 
Art, Physical Laboratory, Gymnasium, Household Science. 
Accommodations unexcelled. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. May Wricut Sewatt, Prin. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








SWITZERLAND 





CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL FOR BoYS 
Languages: French, German, Spanish. Prep. for College. 
Grand opportunity for véseting Parts Exhibition this year. 
Particulars: Rev. S. J. CHRISTEN. 
Chateau de Vidy, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





MAINE 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

Courses: Classical; Scientific; Latin Scientific; Civil, 

Mechanical, Electrical Engineering; Chemical; Agri- 

cultural; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; School of 

Law. Expenses, including board, $230. Military Drill. 
A. W. Harris, President, Orono, Me. 








ILLINOIS 





THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
all Post-graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. Instruc- 
tion by mail in any desired subject. Established 14 years. 
Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 
151 Throop Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR Boys 
53d year. An ideal school, near Chicago, for 30 boys of the 


ublic-school age. 
” NosBxE Hitt, Principal, Woodstock, Ill. 








ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall term opens Friday, September 14, 1900. Classical and 


Scientific Courses. Music and Art. Well-equipped Library, 
Laboratories, and Gymnasium. Resident Physician, Address, 
PHERE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., Pres. Lock Box 15, Rockford. 





ILLINOIS, LAKE FOREST. FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY Bist Year. College Prepara- 

tory, Junior College. Elective 

Courses. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Elocution Physical Training. 

Situated in picturesque, healthful natural park. Certificate admits to 

Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Lake Forest Colleges. Box 101, 
MISS SABRA L. SARGENT. 


CHICAGO College of Law 


LAW Department Lake Forest University. 

Both DAY and EVENING courses with complete curriculum in 

each. Tapes fapalty. Freparee a” ——- to the Bar in all the 
ls ress a 

EMER E. BARRETT, LL- B., 100 Washington St., Chicago. 
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MARYLAND 








Port Deposit, Md. 
Incorporated under the laws of Maryland with an endowment of $3,000,000 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 


Pending further and fuller publication of plans for the advanced secondary education of boys and 
young men for College and University, as well as for business careers and professional schools, at the 
Tome Institute, announcement is now made that a limited number of selected boys will be accepted for 
its boarding department in the first group of new buildings at the opening of the Fall Term, September 
_ 26, 1900. The annual charge for board, tuition and laundry is $400; for residents of Maryland, $300. 
There are noextras. Early application for admission is advisable. 

The site, on the Palisades of the Susquehanna River and Chesapeake Bay, reached by the 
two great trunk lines between New England and the South (B. & O. and Penna. Railroads), is believed 
to be one of the most beautiful and accessible in the country—four hours from New York, one and a half 
hours from Philadelphia, one hour from Baltimore, two hours from Washington. Unusual facilities for 
outdoor exercise and physical culture under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Hammett. , Well-equipped 
Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. Skating, Boating, Golf, Baseball, Football. An exceptionally com- 
petent staff of Masters has been secured, including two Head Masters of leading American schools. For 
information address the Registrar. 








NOTRE DAME OF MD. 3 OHIO (CoNnTINUED) 
College for Young Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 


Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location 
Unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. oo Buildings, com- MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


pletely Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre — Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. Fall term begins September 20, 1900. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 








ST. TIMOTHY’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 





Re-opens September 21, 1900. Prepares for College. THE PHELPS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Heads of School, { — gg oe rhaggs Highest literary advantages. Music—excellent. Beautiful 


Catonsville, Md. home. Certificate admits to College. 
Catalogues on application. 
15t E. Broad Street, Columbus, O. 











NAUTICAL 


Academy, Easton. A school where boys are happy. Prepara- | HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY 
tory for Annapolis and the Colleges. Swimming, rowing, sail- | For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
ing, cruising, boat building, horsemanship. Send for Register. | and comfortable home, careful attention to all that pertains to 
Easton, Md. | good health. Thorough mental training. Refined manners 
| and the best general culture. 
| Mrs. ADA I. AYER HILLts, Principal. Gambier, Ohio. 
THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE | 
jm —, gg peewee A of ac and ot. ee . * ° e 
of Expression. Library, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Infirmary. C C y f M 
Relened accommodations. Unrivalled climate. Endowment. incinnati onservator 0 usi¢ 
J. H. Appce, A.M., President. Frederick, Md. Thirty-second year will begin Sept. 6. Students may enter 


at any time. For catalogue write Miss CLARA Baur, Direct- 
ress, 4th and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








OHIO 

















WISCONSIN 
THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 








Preparation for college and foreign travel. Advanced 
courses in Language, Literature, History and Art. Diplomas | St. John’s — 
yiven. 
a Address Mrs. EMMA P. SMITH MILLER. (Episcopal) situated in the famous lake re- 


gionof Wisconsin, 100 milestrom Chicago, 
25 miles west of Milwaukee on the C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Diploma admits to many colleges. 
Athletics and rowing under trained in- 
structors. Number of students limited. 
School opens Sept. 18. Write for cata- 
logue, ete., to Dr. 8S. T. Smythe, Pres., 
Delafield, Wis. 


Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 








KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the oldest and most successful boarding schools for 
boys. Close personal supervision. Prepares for colleges and 
technical schools. Flexible two-years business course. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. Address THE REGENTS. 
Gambier, Ohio. 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1875 BARTHOLOMEW 1900 siesta 
English and Classical Home and Day School for Girls. CHEVY CHASE FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 


i for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 
For ciecular, address G. K. BantnoLomew, PB.D. house. Mlle. L. M. BoutiGny, Principal, City Post Office, 
Cincinnati. | Washington, D. C. 
28 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (CONTINUED) 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 35% 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











REFERENCES BY PERMISSION ; 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., 
President Harvard University. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LL.D., 
President Yale University. 
FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., 
President Princeton University. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., 
President Johns Hopkins University. 
WILLIAM L. WILSON, LL.D. 
President Washington & Lee University. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D., 
President University of Chicago. 
Rt.Rev. Mgr. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D., 


TRUSTEES: 


Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, 

Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 
Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. GEO. F. HOAR, LL.D., 
United States Senator. 

Gen. JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D., 

Ex-Secretary of State. 

Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D., 
+ S. Commissioner of Labor. 

CHARLES G. GLOVER, 

President Riggs National Bank. 
Bishop JOHN R. HURST, DD., LL.D., 








= Se een University. x a ao 4 
on. H. A. BERT, . Rev. F. D. FON Lh, 
May JON W, POWELLS LL.D WHT ERR SHARES, PED 

‘aj. N W. POV ; ELD. Re ‘ By 

Director Bureau of Amer. Ethnology. U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THE PUPILS’ RESIDENCE 


The Washington School has been founded to give to a limited number of boys a well-rounded education ; to de- 
velop them physically, mentally and morally ;_ to surround them during their formative period with the influences 
of arefined home; in short, to prepare them for the higher education of the college, or for the duties of active life. 
For accomplishing this, the Washington School has marked advantages of its own, because of its methods, its 
location, its equipment, and the character and eminence of the men supporting it. The superiority of the Washington 
School is shown conclusively by the remarkable endorsement contained in the names at the top of this page. 





The Washington School has no fixed curriculum, no grades, no Among the other advantages of the Washington School are its large 
“forms’'; each boy follows that course of study that is best adapted to faculty of ten thoroughly trained teachers; its gy ium and athletic 
his individual needs. He can study the standard subjects, or, if his field, with standard quarter-mile track ; its new recitation hall, embodying 
parents prefer, can pursue others not required for admission to college, the latest ideas in school architecture; its system of athletics in charge of 


such as civics, geology, or colonial history. If at entrance a boy is the Physical Director, a former ‘‘ Varsity" Captain, who will coach the 
“backward ” is one study, he will not be retarded in others, nor will he teams and prescribe special exercises for each boy ; its location, combining 
later in his course be compelled to review the work of an entirg year the advantages of the country with those of National Capital; its informal i 
simply because he has failed to ‘‘pass*’ in one subject. On the other talks by such men as Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, 






































hand, if he has special talents, his work may be mapped out so as to Secretary Gage, and others equally well known; and its system of ‘‘ home j 
secure their fullest development. In a word, the course is fitted to the life,” in which not more than twelve boys, with two teachers and a lady-in” ; 
boy, not the boy to the course. charge, occupy a magnificent country residence, costing over $50,000, where } 
they will enjoy all the advantages of a refined home. ' 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Off for Asheville 
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fe past College marks the making of a new era in a girl’s life. Situated 
S77 on a plateau that is unequalled in healthfulness, breathing air 

pay that is a constant tonic, looking out from room and recitation 

Wa hall on magnificent mountains, and constantly surrounded by 

elevating influences, a girl can’t help but be happy at Asheville, 


It is the ideal 


College for Girls. 


The life approaches as near as possible that of the cultured and 
refined home, Personal liberty is allowed as faras feasible. Char- 
GK acter making is given equal place with mental training. 

WY. The Year Book of Asheville College describes the college courses 
(» in detail. They include the Collegiate, with courses of B. A., B.S., and 
\- A.M.; the Seminary courses, with diploma; and the College-Prepar- 
fa atory course. For Year Book and further particulars, address 




















ARCHIBALD A. JONES, A. M., President, Asheville, N. C. J 
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In all its work, this school meets the requirements 
of the most advanced colleges, and gives a thorough 


preparation for business. The military and physical 
training is nowhere excelled. A beautiful chapel 
with attractive services, the center of moral influences. 
These advantages are greatly increased by the in- 
vigorating climate and the progressive spirit of the 
West. Just the place for a boy to grow up. Our 
system insures the healthy development of the manly 
side of his character in a marked degree. 

The superiority of this school is shown by the fact 
that it is recognized and patronized from all parts of 
the United States, last year showing an enrollment 
of students from twenty-four States. Several half- 
scholarships to be awarded. 

Catalogue, with beautiful illustrations of buildings 
and grounds, and full of just the information parents 
desire, sent if you write for it. 


Address, JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 








Shattuck School ||| St. Mary’s Hall Diocesan 


School for Girls 


Established by BISHOP WHIPPLE in 1867 











A beautifully appointed and homelike school in 
the healthful climate of Minnesota. THE GooD 
HEALTH OF THE PUPILS [Ss PHENOMENAL. Number 
limited to 75. An excellent corps of Teachers. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. Fine GyM- 
NASIUM and TENNIS GROUNDS. Pupils prepared 
for all colleges. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 

Parents who are preparing to send their daugh- 
ters away to school will be very much interested in 
our catalogue. It gives them the information which 
they most want to know. Please address 


ST. MARY’S HALL 
Faribault, Minn. 


Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Rector. 
Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. 














STANLEY HALL 

Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. Two years of College work. 11th 
year opens Sept. 18th. Six Scholarships (value $200 each). 
Terms $450. 


OLIveE ADELE EvERs, Principal. Minneapolis, Minn. 








MICHIGAN 





MICHIGAN (CONTINUED) 


STAMMERING 


Our 200- page book, The Origin of Stammering, 
with full particulars regarding treatment, sarod 
Free to any address. nclose 6 cents in stam RR ED 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 12 Adelaide Bo Detroit, Mich. 














ARENTS want a school for their sons which gives 

adequate attention to physical, mental and moral de- 
velopment and training, a school which does not waste 
time, nor overwork its students. 


Michigan Military Academy 


Founded 23 years ago, situated in the beautiful lake re- 
gion of Michigan, 26 miles from Detroit 


STANDS THE TESTS 


of these requirements, and has consequently grown to a 
commanding position among the college-fitting schools of 
the country. Its certificate admits to most colleges, where 
its graduates have maintained themselves with credit. 
The material equipment of the Academy is unsurpassed. 


COL. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Michigan College 
of Mines 


Summer Practice Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice 





and Ore Dressing begin June 11th; in Mine Surveying and Min- 
ing begin May 7th; in Field Geology begin ear 23d. Booklet 
of half tones illustrating the work, ready May ist. Booklet 


and catalogue bg all courses sent on application. 
Address F. W. Mc NAIR, Pres’t, Houghton, Mich. 
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Instruction by mail, adapted to 
everyone. Original. Approved. 
perien: and competent in- 
structors. Takes spare time only. 
Three courses: Preparatory and 
College Law Course, also 
Business Law Course. 
on your — 
prospects, uates 
AT everywhere. Ten = rs of 
success. Full ees — 

HOME Sprague Correspo' : 
School of Law, 115 § Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Evry Minister and Bible Student in the United 
States should send for a copy of the new 
revised edition of «2 2 2©# 2 2 ew ew ee @ 


SCRIBNER’S RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE LIST 


Mailed free on application 


A Classified and Descriptive Catalogue (80 
pages) of Recent and Standard Works in all de- 
partments of Religious Literature, published and 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Includes 
the latest and most important works on Theology, 
Biblical Study and Criticism, Homiletics, Compara- 
tive Religion, Church History and Government, 
Religions, Biography, Commentaries, and Sermons. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue 
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Scribner's Magazine 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 

















It needs only a glance 


at the table of contents of the last six num- 
bers of the MaGazineE to convince the most 
casual reader that the current numbers of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE are worthy of 
permanent preservation in book form. 
In any home where good reading and 
good art are appreciated the current num- 
bers will many times repay the slight cost of 
binding. The publishers have made the 
==S price extremely low (blue cloth, 40 cents; 
BUCKRAM CLOTH, gilt TOP ~=pbuckram cloth, gilt top, 75 cents), and 
in order to facilitate the exchange of numbers for Bound Volumes 
have established agencies at the following well-known Book Stores: 
CHICAGO—A. C, McClurg & Co., 255-22) Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON—W. B. Clarke & Co., Park and Tremont Streets. 
CINCINNATI—Robert Clarke & Co., 64-65 West 4th Street. 
CLEVELAND—The Burrows Brothers Company. 
ATLANTA—Martin & Hoyt, 5-44 Peters Street. 
KANSAS CITY—Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery 
Company, 1002 Walnut Street. 


ST. PAUL—St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, Fifth 
and St. Peter Streets. 


Or exchanges may be made at the follow- 

ing local offices of Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
PHILADELPHIA—1113 Arch Street. 
DENVER—608 Kittridge Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS—502 Bank of Commerce. 
SAN FRANCISCO—927 Market Street. a 
NEW HAVEN—42 Goff Street. BLUE CLOTH 

OR ADDRESS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Numbers to be exchanged must be in good condition and untrimmed. If to be returned 
by mail or express 30 cents extra per volume should be added. 
An index to the contents of Vol. XXVII, will be sent to any reader upon request. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


U.S, 


iInspd 


is stamped only upon” “meats perfec 
in quality. All hams and bacon bear- 
ing the name of Swift are so branded. 









Swift’s Premium Hams— Finest quality produced. 
Exceptional in flavor and always delicious. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon— Has just the right degree 
of appetizing quality so essential in bacon. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America’s standard. Its 


invariable purity can always be depended upon. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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THE ARRIVAL OF A DELEGATION.—Page 652. 
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In the Hotel Lobby— 


HOW A 


PRESIDENT -IS 


HAWAR 


CiLes 


They come in headed by brass bands, with banners flying. —Page 646, 


RLECTED 


By A. Maurice Low 


a HE whole West is for Chicago.” 

1 “Including St. Louis ?” 

“Oh, well, St. Louis is nothing 
but a suburb of Chicago.” 

This dialogue took place in the ban- 
queting hall of the Arlington Hotel in the 
city of Washington, last December. The 
Republican National Committee was in 
session to decide the place and time for 
holding the next Republican Convention 
and to hear the claims of the contesting 
cities. It was the Chicago spokesman 
who comprehensively brought the whole 
West into that hall urging the committee 
to go to Chicago. It was a member of 
the committee who ironically asked that 
innocent question about St. Louis. The 
answer of the Chicago man was happy— 
for the moment—and costly later. It 
raised a laugh, and it was not the first 
time that a joke in politics has turned vic- 
tory into defeat. When the committee 
proceeded to ballot for the convention 
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city Chicago and Philadelphia were tied. 
Then the St. Louis committee-man_re- 
membering how his city had been slurred 
by the jocular orator from Chicago, threw 
his ballot to Philadelphia. A joke and a 
ballot won for Philadelphia. 

It is the 15th of December, 1899 ; 
the Arlington Hotel is crowded with men 
from all parts of the country interested 
in the proceedings of the National Com- 
mittee. How the committee comes into 
being shall be explained later; for the 
present, at least, the committee is there, 
and one of its most important duties is to 
decide the time and place for holding the 
next national corivention. Custom pre- 
scribes that the decision shall be reached 
six months in advance of the date, and 
that the dominant party shall hold the 
first convention. ‘There is usually much 
keen but good-natured rivalry among 
cities contesting for the honor of what is 
euphemistically termed “entertaining”’ the 
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A National Committee Meeting. 


There is usually much keen but good-natured rivalry among cities.—Page 643. 


convention. The local politicians are 
anxious to have their city selected because 
it brings them into prominence, it gives 
them a little brief authority, it enables 
them to find temporary places, with salary, 
for their henchmen, and the sum of all 
political equations is places for henchmen. 
Before the committee appear the oratorical 
champions, and for several hours oratory 
flows and promises aremade. The boom- 
ers are never modest about sounding the 
praises of their cities and dilating on their 
many advantages. National committees 
being always hard up, cities have been 
known to outbid one another for the con- 
vention and to promise fat contributions 
to the war-chest. 

Having decided when and where the 
convention shall be held, formal announce- 
ment of the fact is made to all good Re- 
publicans and the country at large by a 
circular issued by the chairman. 

When the national committee decided 
the date and time for holding the conven- 
tion they touched the lever which set the 
machinery in motion. The national com- 
mittee is the captain on the bridge of the 
ship, who by the lightest touch of his hand 
sends his order to the engineer in the 
depths below. Everyone can see the cap- 
tain, but few see the engineer, and not 
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even the engineer sees the coal-passers, 
the firemen, the water-tenders and oilers, 
without whom the machinery would soon 
jar and stop. The national committee, in 
a circular, prescribes the number of del- 
egates to compose the convention and the 
way in which they shall be elected. A 
century of politics has brought its forms 
and observances. ‘There are political tra- 
ditions. The dominant trait of the An- 
glo-Saxon is his love of order and system. 
Wherever the English tongue is spoken 
there will be unwritten laws, more rigidly 
adhered to even than the laws enacted by 
Parliament or Congress. What man has 
made man can unmake, and the laws of 
Parliament or Congress may be repealed 
to meet new conditions, but the laws en- 
acted by custom are sacred. The nomi- 
nation of a president is brought about 
under rules as narrowly defined as if they 
were a part of the Constitution; they are 
as rigidly obeyed as if their infraction sub- 
jected the violator to heavy penalties, and 
yet they exist merely by the consent of 
the governed and have validity only be- 
cause of popular sanction. 

The National Convention, as defined 
by the committee, consists of four dele- 
gates at large from each State, and two 
delegates from each congressional dis- 
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trict; the Territories and the District of 
Columbia have each two delegates. For 
each delegate elected an alternate is also 
elected. 

All delegates must be elected not less 
than thirty days before the meeting of the 
convention. Delegates-at-large are elected 
by popular State and territorial conven- 
tions; district delegates by conventions 
called by the congressional committee of 
each district in the same way that repre- 


sentatives in Congress are nominated. 
And now there is much activity among 
the politicians, much wire-pulling, much 
log-rolling, much running up and down 
States, much fixing of slates. At the State 
conventions a declaration of principles is 
adopted, and most States instruct their 
delegates for whom they shall vote. 
While under these instructions the dele- 
gates are permitted to exercise a certain 
amount of discretion, they are generally 

















A Spell-binder at Work. —Page 652. 

















Here East meets West and mingles with the South.—Page 647. 


considered binding, and a delegate must 
have good reasons for ignoring his instruc- 
tions. Likewise at the district conven- 
tions some of the States instruct the dele- 
gates, but as a general thing the delegates 
go uninstructed, although the sentiment 
of the State is usually known, and as a 
matter of honor the delegates are ex- 
pected to respect this sentiment. Where 
a State has a “favorite son,’ his candi- 
dacy is usually endorsed at the State con- 
vention, and it would be treachery for the 
delegates from that State not to do every- 
thing within reasonable limits to compass 
his nomination. 

And now the day of all days in the 
political calendar. The scene, the con- 
vention city, the time, the day before the 
convention meets. For a week past the 
National Committee has been in session 
passing upon the contests, which must 
again be passed upon by the convention 
itself, selecting the clergyman who shall 
offer prayer, dealing with the thousand 
and one things which must be arranged 
646 


before the convention is called to order. 
During the week delegates, alternates, 
newspaper correspondents, and spectators 
have been crowding in from the four 
quarters of the Union. The whole city 
gives itself up to politics, the whole coun- 
try turns its eyes on the city and waits for 
the result. 

The delegates come in, not like a thief 
in the night, but like a conqueror return- 
ing fresh from his victory. For are not 
the delegates guests of the city to be “ en- 
tertained ” at their own expense, and is 
not everything theirs for which they can 
pay? They come in headed by brass 
bands, with banners flying, banners which 
often bear the names of the men for whom 
they are to vote for the presidency, but 
which evidently are made on the adjusta- 
ble plan, for, if the favorite son is defeated, 
in the twinkling of an eye his name dis- 
appears, and that of the son of destiny 
takes his place. Politics wastes no time 
with the dead or defeated; to the man of 
the hour alone does it pay homage. With 
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their drums beating and their banners fly- 
ing, with buttons and badges on their 
coats so that by their signs they are 
known, they go to the head-quarters which 
have been previously engaged for them, 
and before the dust of travel has been 
removed they are hard at work “ sizing up 
the situation.” The ease with which a 
situation can be sized up depends partly 
upon the “sizer” and partly upon the 
situation. Some situations have been so 
complicated that they have remained an 
indefinite quantity until the roll was called 
and the ballot announced ; others have 
been so easy of solution that the veriest 
tyro in politics could read them without 
akey. But this is the exception. Usu- 
ally there is that element of doubt which 
adds such zest to the game 


Here East meets West and mingles with 
the South. The men from the different 
sections can be easily distinguished not 
alone by their manner, but even more 
strikingly by their dress. Midsummer 
though it be, with the thermometer soar- 
ing around too, the Southerner clings 
to his black frock coat, his black slouch 
hat, and his white tie, which is in marked 
contrast to the man from the East, who 
adopts the more sensible light summer 
suit and straw hat, and heaps maledictions 
upon the weather ; or the Westerner, who 
is easily distinguished from the Eastern 
man because his suit has the touch of the 
substantial West about it. Its checks and 
plaids have an aggressiveness all their 
own ; his waistcoat he regards as a sup- 





and makes it so fascinating 
to the players. Politics is a 
game of combinations, of 
putting a block. inscribed 
‘State of ; 
votes” on top of another 
block similarly marked and 
seeing if the two will hold 
and are strong enough to 
support a third, and then a 
fourth, and so on. But just 
at the moment when the 
builders have laboriously up- 
builded their column, when 
it begins to assume symmetry 
and is good to look upon, 
along comes an iconoclast to 
whom beauty does not ap- 
peal, and who with a wave 
of his hand sends the blocks 
spinning in a dozen direc- 
tions. 

Hour after hour this goes 
on. The hotel lobby is 
crowded by a surging, ges- 
ticulating, vociferating, ex- 
citable mass of men, dis- 
cussing, arguing, cajoling, promising, 
threatening. They know neither night 
nor day. All day and all night the ar- 
guments go on; never an hour but what 
eloquence or persuasion or pledge of 
preferment or hope of personal gain or 
promise of increased political authority 
is used. to win over a recalcitrant whose 
voice is all-powerful in his delegation and 
whose support is essential. 








Few go elsewhere.—Page 648. 


erfluity, and his preference will be for 
a négligé shirt rather than the starched 
thing of linen in which the Eastern man 
must swelter in deference to his preju- 
dices. There will be the negro from the 
Southern States to whom politics is highly 
profitable and conventions serious busi- 
ness. In one thing there will be no dif- 
ference. They all smoke; perhaps one 
might say, without danger of libel, their 
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cigars are all equally bad. Over every- 
thing this cloud of tobacco-smoke; it is 
everywhere. It is as if the American pol- 
itician had to go to tobacco for his in- 
spiration, his solace, and his sustenance. 
Men need a stimulant when they are 
keyed up to such tension, and something 
more potent than tobacco is resorted to. 
Every hotel makes special preparations to 


take his straight must go elsewhere dur- 
ing convention time. It is only proper to 
add that few go elsewhere. 

The noise, the heat, the excitement 
are indescribable. A dozen times during 
the evening the human Niagara of sound 
is drowned by a band as a new delegation 
marches into the hotel and the echo of 
brass and thundering drums makes the 

















At night the sound of bands and the flare of torches.—Page 652. 


liquidate the thirst which the delegates so 
readily acquire. The ordinary bar is un- 
able to cope with the demands upon it, 
and to meet the emergency there are im- 
provised bars—long, very long, rough coun- 
ters, behind which are a regiment of bar- 
tenders, whose activity is only matched by 
that of their customers. One will see con- 
spicuous signs with the words: “No 
Mixed Drinks.”” The bar-tender has no 
time to dally with compounds, to drop in 
a cherry here or a piece of orange-peel 
there to make his mixture all the more se- 
ductive. The politician who does not 


gas-globes quiver and the walls shake. 
A dozen times during the evening a mot- 
ley procession will parade around the 
lobby, perhaps to strike terror in the 
ranks of the enemy, perhaps to encourage 
their adherents to renewed efforts. A 
dozen times during an evening the lobby 
will resound with frenzied cheers. <A cer- 
tain delegation, whose position is uncer- 
tain, has declared for this candidate ; an- 
other delegation, instructed for a favorite 
son, has voted to drop its candidate after 
the second ballot. Excitement finds its 
vent in cheers, in repeated pilgrimages 
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to the bar. Human nature does not ap- 
pear at its best in convention time. 
There is another scene less spectacular 
but more interesting. The lobby is like a 
theatre, open to the public ; upstairs, gen- 
erally on the second floor, is the machin- 
ery which moves the puppets. Penetrate 
behind these locked and well guarded 
doors and you shall see the springs and 
wheels, you shall see the stage furniture 
stripped of its tinsel, you shall see the men 
who shout not, neither do they cheer, who 
plan and calculate, who remain cool and 
impassive while their followers grow ex- 
cited and exhibit their weakness and their 
vanities to all the world, who know what 


‘pressure to put on one man and what 


promise to make to another, who hold in 
their hands a hundred strings which run 
to all parts of the country, and who know 
by experience which one must be held 
taut, and which may be relaxed. 

Two-score men usually manage a con- 
vention. They are the great managers, 
the personal friends, in whose hands the 
candidates have placed their fate. They 
are the men who deal directly with the 
heads of delegations and who make the 
ante-convention promises which turn up 
after election to plague a president. ‘The 
rank and file imagine that /Aey nominate 
a president. The managers are willing 
to encourage this delusion because it does 
no harm, but as a matter of fact the rank 
and file, like the rank and file in any other 
army, simply do as they are told. Occa- 
sionally, so seldom that the country stands 
amazed when it happens, the army revolts 
and ignores its leaders, but as a general 
thing it is the men on the second floor be- 
hind the locked doors who originate, plan 
and execute, and in whose hands the ordi- 
nary delegate is only a puppet. 

The convention day. Noon, and the 
convention meets. For hours before the 
delegates and spectators have been throng- 
ing to the hall, usually a building capable 
of holding some 20,000 people. On the 
platform are the members of the National 
Committee and their guests, on the floor 
below the delegates, each State marked off 
by a sign-post bearing its name ; behind 
them the alternates, who, like heirs ex- 
pectant, wait for the crown to pass to 
them, and are seldom gratified ; flanking 
the platform the newspaper men, in the 
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galleries men and women by the thousand. 
Before coming to the convention hall the 
various State delegations have held meet- 
ings and elected their representatives on 
the committee on credentials, on the plat- 
form and other committees, and also a 
member of the National Committee, to 
hold office until their successors are ap- 
pointed at the next convention. During 
the four years of their term the members 
of the National Committee are the high- 
est executive body of the party, and they 
are charged with the management of the 
campaign and the convening of the fol- 
lowing convention. The chairman of the 
committee may or may not be one of its 
members. ‘The chairman is always the 
personal representative of the nominee, 
who may select a member of the commit- 
tee to act as his chairman if he so desires, 
or he may go outside of the committee for 
his chairman. That is the only cortrol the 
candidate has over the committee, al- 
though as a matter of fact the committee 
is always in sympathy with him and is 
ready to accept any suggestion he may 
see fit to make. 

What the 20,000 people have come 
there to see is the candidate nominated 
forthe presidency, and the preliminaries do 
not interest them any more than they inter- 
est us. In the secrecy of the committee- 
room hours have been spent in planing 
down and trimming a single plank of the 
platform, or in smoothing off a corner so 
as to make it neatly dovetail into its fel- 
low, but of this the public sees nothing. 
Usually the platform is adopted without 
dissent, and it is only once in a lifetime 
that politicians and spectators witness a 
dramatic scene like that of a few years 
ago, when a man who was present at the 
birth of the Republican Party, his voice 
betraying his agitation, tears running 
down his furrowed face, protested against 
the adoption of the platform, and with all 
the force and sincerity which has charac- 
terized his public career implored ‘his as- 
sociates not to be false to the traditions 
of the party, and when his appeal fell on 
deaf ears he and a handful of followers 
marched out of the hall in solemn protest. 

Now for the supreme test. The roll of 
States is called for nominations for the 
presidency. When a State has a candi- 
date to present the announcement is made 
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by the chairman of the delegation and 
one of the delegates advances to the plat- 
form. It is a great opportunity for a 
skilful speaker. If he possesses that pe- 
culiar gift of magnetism, hypriotism al- 
most, which defies analysis but which has 
been given to a few great orators, he can 
play upon that audience and make it as 
responsive to his will as the strings are to 
the master. A National Convention is 
the most curious assemblage in the world. 
Its latent dynamic force is tremendous. 
It isa huge mine liable at any moment to 
fire itself. The air is surcharged with 
electricity. Delegates and spectators, in 
the proportion of one to ten, are alike 
under its influence. It needs but the 
skilful hand to connect the wires and ex- 
plode the mine. A word, a phrase, an 
epigram has swept a convention off its 
feet, and once a convention is stampeded 
its masters find it impossible to bring it 
back to the corral. A convention has 
been known to sit through hours of weary 
oratory like men in the dark groping for 
a ray of light, when suddenly a man has 
sprung upon the platform, delivered an 
impassioned speech, driven the spectators 
half frantic with excitement, moved even 
the delegates who were trying to sit im- 
passive, and made himself the nominee. 
So over-wrought is the atmosphere of a 
convention that a thing trivial in itself as- 
sumes an importance out of all real pro- 
portion. The sudden display of a banner 
with the face of a candidate has been 
known to set a convention wild. At a 
convention not many years ago when a 
candidate had been placed in nomination 
and the candidate’s friends were cheer- 
ing his name, a young and pretty wom- 
an dressed in white with a white “ pict- 
ure’’ hat commenced to wave a white 
parasol. For a few seconds she escaped 
attention, then all eyes were turned on her 
as she, with slow and graceful movements, 
waved her parasol backward and forward. 
Standing there, framed as it were by the 
dark clothes of the men and women 
around her, the sunlight streaming down 
full upon her upturned face flushed by 
excitement, her body slowly swinging in 
rhythmical cadence, she suggested a 


Greek priestess in the temple performing 
her oblations, and she made such a pict- 
ure of youth and beauty and passionate 
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enthusiasm that the veterans who had 
been going to conventions for years, and 
the recruit who was there for the first 
time stood transfixed. Minute after min- 
ute they watched her, minute after minute 
the cheering and the shouting were kept up 
until the space of ten minute shad passed. 

The speeches have all been made. The 
candidates have been placed in nomina- 
tion. The secretary calls the roll of 
States, the chairman of the delegation, as 
the State is called, announcing its vote. 
A thousand pens hang on every word. 
Hundreds of newspaper men put down 
the figures and they are telegraphed to 
every quarter of the country before the 
secretary has entered them on his roll. - 
As the roll progresses, the experienced 
politician can tell whether a nomination 
will be made. If no candidate receives 
a majority in a Republican Convention, 
or two-thirds in a Democratic, a second 
ballot is ordered. This ballot may show 
some changes, and the situation is begin- 
ning to develop. Another ballot and 
practically no change. And now the 
psychological moment. A recess is taken 
for ten minutes. The managers bustle 
about among the delegates, some dele- 
gations have their heads close together 
and are deciding whether they shall con- 
tinue to stand by their candidate or get 
into the band wagon and ride with the 
man who is evidently going to win, his 
managers are making a last desperate ap- 
peal to a delegation, whose twelve or 
twenty votes will turn the scale. The 
spectators who are ignorant of what is 
being done on the floor feel that the end 
is near. It is inthe air. Not the most 
indifferent can remain quite calm. The ex- 
citement is contagious. Men and women 
who go there simply for amusement, 
much as they go to the theatre, find their 
pulses beating a trifle quicker, and their 
eyes strained on the delegates trying to 
read their thoughts. 

Once again the secretary calls the roll. 
The States answer as before, with the gap 
swiftly closing until that State is reached 
whose vote will decide. Now only one 
State stands between doubt and certainty. 
There is a little pause, one of those un- 
conscious pauses, as if to accentuate the 
response which shall make one man and 
destroy the hopes of al] the others. The 
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answer comes, the twenty votes are on the 
winning side, victory can be grasped. 
The convention cheers, the news has been 
flashed from Passamaquoddy Head to the 
Golden Gate, from the Rio Grande to the 
Gulf, while the secretary is still calling the 
roll, while States which on the previous 
ballots gave their votes to other candi- 
dates are tumbling over one another in 
their anxiety to have their votes changed 
and be recorded for the victor. Every 
man is anxious to be on the band wagon, 
to sit with the driver if possible, and to 
escape the odium of not having sense 
enough to get a seat. 

The secretary adds up his roll and passes 
the figures to the chairman, who announces 
the result, and then 

The band crashes out, but louder than 
the lungs of brass are the human lungs. 
Men and women, delegates and specta- 
tors, give full vent to their enthusiasm 
and vie with one another in showing it. 
Everybody is carried away by the excite- 
ment, the delirium almost. Staid, respect- 
able, gray-haired delegates seize the first 
thing at hand to wave it; high in the air 
they throw their hats, papers, fans ; some 
even have been known to pull off their 
coats and swing them about their heads 
simply to have some means of giving vent 
to their feelings and adding to the general 
tumult. Someone brings out a banner 
with the face of the nominee upon it, a 
dozen men spring up and parade around 
the hall, the procession growing as dele- 
gates from all sections rush down to join 
it, many as they pass seize the sign-posts 
marking their seats, others bring their 
delegation flags and banners. Thus the 
circuit of the hall is made for three or 
four times, flags waving on floor and in 
the galleries, bedlam rioting everywhere. 
And never for one moment does the ap- 
plause stop. It beats upon the ears like 
the roar of the ocean upon a barren beach. 
One thinks this has been going on for 
hours ; as a.matter of fact it has only been 
ten minutes, and then there is‘a lull, just 
as at times for a brief second between two 
billows the ocean seems to be very quiet 
and the next moment a crashing wave 
throws its spume in all directions and 
beats more fiercely than ever upon the 
unprotected coast. The applause dies 
down, for a second, only to gain a newer, 
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a deeper, a more vehement tone. ‘The 
waves eddy and swirl and surge, they 
come thundering down and up, they pour 
out in a tumultuous torrent, they engulf 
everything and make everything contrib- 
ute to their volume. When men get tired 
of yelling they stamp, when they get tired 
of stamping they clap, when throats and 
feet and hands are forced to surrender, 
noise can be made with tin horns, with 
sticks banged against chairs, with chairs 
banged against the floor. Noise, noise, 
noise. ‘These be the plaudits of the peo- 
ple to the uncrowned king. 

The chairman has been standing at his 
desk, gavel in hand. What avails one 
man against a multitude, one puny gavel 
against Thor’s hammer? When the stream 
has spent its fury, when men and women 
stop because they are physically unable to 
go on, when the man with the trombone 
has tromboned himself into a fit of apo- 
plexy and the drummer has paralyzed his 
wrist, the chairman timidly raps for order 
and at last succeeds in getting it. There 
is the vice-president to be nominated, but 
that is done in short order. There are a 
few routine matters to be disposed of, and 
then the convention passes into history. 

The real work of the campaign now 
commences. The chairman of the nation- 
al committee has a small executive com- 
mittee to assist him, so that the campaign 
is managed by not more than ten or a 
dozen men. Presidential campaigns are 
costly, and one of the first things the com- 
mittee has to do is to provide ways and 
means. ‘The only sources of revenue are 
the voluntary contributions from persons 
interested in the party’s success. It has al- 
ways been an interesting question what a 
presidential campaign costs. The chair- 
man, the treasurer, atid perhaps one or two 
others know, but they keep this: information 
to themselves. One reads exaggerated ac- 
counts in the newspapers, and it has been 
said that one of the great parties a few 
years ago spent $5,000,000. This is un- 
doubtedly excessive, but perhaps it is a 
conservative statement that both national 
committees this year will spend not less 
than a million dollars each, and this does 
not include what the various State commit- 
tees will disburse independently of the na- 
tional committees. A presidential election 
runs into the millions. 
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Politics to-day means organization, the 
same thorough, efficient, comprehensive 
organization that one finds in the man- 
agement of a great railroad or-any other 
large business. ‘The national committee 
works in conjunction with the State com- 
mittees. There are States so absolutely 
safe that they require no attention from 
the national committee. ‘There are some 
States so hopelessly antagonistic that to 
make a fight there would be simply to sac- 
rifice money and effort. ‘To keep the en- 
emy fully occupied a sham campaign is 
sometimes made in such States, but the 
managers never count on carrying them. 
The real fighting ground is in the uncer- 
tain and doubtful States. These States 
must be carried to spell success, and it is 
here that the campaign will wage with 
deadly fierceness from the day after the 
nomination has been made until the day 
before the ballots are‘cast. ‘To bring to 
their support every voter in the State, the 
two committees, the Republican and 
Democratic, will endeavor to put in the 
hands of every male of voting age, with- 
out regard to present or past affiliations, 
literature presenting the position of the 
party on the great issues of the day. To 
do this millions of documents are printed 
in every modern language, and through 
the literary bureau given circulation. The 
head of the literary bureau is the most im- 
portant of the national chairman’s subor- 
dinates. He must in a few weeks create 
the machinery for the distribution of these 
documents, he must attend to their prep- 
aration and printing, he must have an in- 
stinctive knowledge where to distribute 
his literature. In one State “imperialism,” 
for instance, may really be the great 
issue, and the two chairmen will endeavor 
to flood that State with arguments for and 
against it. Not only will the speeches of 
the leaders in Congress be placed in the 
hands of the voters, but there will also be 
distributed carefully written articles, pre- 
pared with all the ingenuity and sophistry 
which trained writers know how to em- 
ploy. Anything can be proved by figures, 
and in the course of a presidential cam- 
paign any argument advanced on -one 
side is sure to be controverted by the 
other. In large cities, like Chicago and 
New York, where all the world has col- 
onized, and where the people of one race 
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may have a deadly hatred for those of 
another, the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of campaign literature calls for the 
nicest discrimination and an_ intimate 
knowledge of the conditions. 

While the written word is being sowed 
the spoken word is not neglected. The 
spellbinder is heard in the land. ‘To 
arouse enthusiasm, to get men interested 
in the campaign as they are interested in 
nothing else, to make each man a mis- 
sionary for the conversion of one from 
the other. side who sits in outer darkness, 
for this all campaign managers strive. 
For this purpose the speakers are em- 
ployed. Meetings by day, meetings by 
night, meetings in theatre, meetings in 
school-house, meetings in tents, meetings 
in the open air, everywhere the flow of 
words. We Americans are an emotional 
people, and our emotions are easily stirred 
by sound and color. The power of as- 
sociation is recognized by the managers, 
and to make the most of this men are en- 
couraged to join clubs and other organ- 
izations for campaign purposes. In the 
daytime the streets echo to the music of 
marching feet as a club escorts a great 
campaign orator to the place of meeting, 
and at night the sound of bands and the 
flare of torches announce that all those 
who care may hear more campaign 
speeches. It is a continuous performance, 
so adjusted as to suit the convenience of 
everyone, no matter what his station or 
what his hours of labor. ‘To catch the 
business men meetings are held in the 
business districts in the middle of the day, 
when a great banker or captain of indus- 
try talks for ten minutes, and as a business 
man gives the reasons why the party to 
which he belongs is worthy of support. 
At night, in another section of the city, 
where men and women live in tenements 
like rabbits in a warren, where language 
and customs and dress are foreign, where 
men, after their day’s work, are too tired 
to go to the orator, the orator comes to 
them, relying on curiosity to gather him an 
audience. His stage is usually a cart, his 
footlights a couple of ill smelling torches, 
whose sooty flickering throws fantastic 
shadows over a circle of bronzed and 
olive-skinned men, whose long hair and 
heavy beards show their foreign birth. 
They stand silent, eagerly drinking in the 
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words of the orator, and although their 
hands are dirty and their clothes bear 
witness to their occupations, they will, 
after the speaker has left them to make a 
similar speech in another quarter of the 
town, gather at the corner saloon and 
discuss politics with as much eagerness 
if not with as much intelligence as the 
bankers gathered at their club talk over 
the speech they heard that afternoon. 
And ina republic, where all men are equal 
and where the vote of the savant is bal- 
anced by that of the idiot, the ignorant 
foreigner in the slums is of as much con- 
cern to the politician as the banker on 
Nob Hill. 

Each State has its own organization. 
The national chairman keeps in close 
touch with the State chairmen so as to 
lend them assistance whenever it is need- 
ed. There are various ways to ascertain 
the political drift. In some States, about 
the middle of the campaign, a house to 
house canvass is made; and it is done with 
such skill and fidelity that it is as accurate 
almost as a government census. A month 
or six weeks later another enumeration will 
be made and the figures compared, which 
will show whether the lines want strength- 
ening and, if so, where. ‘The only factor 
in the equation which bothers the political 
mathematician is the vest-pocket vote— 
the men who say nothing, but whose minds 
are made up. 

While the captains of tens and hun- 
dreds are hard at work, the man for whom 
all this is done is not idle. If the candi- 
date is a President seeking re-election eti- 
quette prescribes that his interest in the 
campaign must be dignified and almost 
indifferent. He may not go on the 
stump, although he may deliver a few 
speeches here and there, couched in a lof- 
ty tone (or what is supposed to be lofty), 
as a patriot rather than a politician. <A 
President can always find it convenient to 
make a speech where he thinks it will ad- 
vance his cause the most. ‘There are al- 
ways fairs to be opened, corner-stones to 
be laid, volunteers to be welcomed, and a 
committee of arrangements is only too glad 
to have the President as an attraction. 
But if the candidate is not the President 
he is under far less restraint. He can stay 


quietly at his home and have the faithful 
brought to him to worship at his shrine, or 
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he can go whith- 
er he listeth, 
making one or a 
dozen speeches 
a day, travelling 
a thousand or 
ten thousand 
miles, if he thinks 
it will be for his 
advantage so to 
do and he is 
physically able to stand the fatigue. 

Perhaps the most trying time in a man’s 
life are the months he spends between 
the nomination and election—or defeat. 
From the moment he is nominated he 
lives in a glass house with an X-ray ma- 
chine at every corner of every room. 
Every word he utters is taken down and 
scanned by a thousand unscrupulous eyes 
and considered by a thousand unscrupu- 
lous brains to see if it can be distorted or 
its meaning changed so as to do some 
harm. Even before he has spoken there 
are men trying to forecast what he will 
do or say on a certain occasion. The 
fierce light which beats on a throne com- 
pared with that enveloping the candidate, 
making a perpetual pillar of illumination 
so that the beating of his heart even can 
be seen by all men, is a path blazoned by 
a tallow dip compared to the blaze cut 
by an electric light. Kings, presidents, 
ministers of state, poets, warriors and 
matinée heroes may enjoy some privacy 
occasionally when they cease to be rare 
china, perpetually in dread of having 
their refined glass cracked, and become 
common clay, which does not fear for its 
polish. But a presidential candidate be- 
longs to the public, and the public will 
not surrender one jot of its ownership. 
Nor can the candidate dispute it. A 


The procession growing as dele- 
gates from all sections rush 
down to join it,—Page 651. 
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careless word, a too ready acquiescence 
in the half-mumbled sentences of a well- 
meaning but indiscreet sympathizer, may 
cost him the election. When three words 
defeated a candidate, an election lost by 
1,200 votes, who shall say that the way 
is not beset with dangers ? ‘This constant 
living for the public, this constant weigh- 
ing of words and dreading one misused, 
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tally and physically ; they watch to see 
that he walks in none of the pitfalls so 
craftily spread in his path ; they watch his 
words as he utters them, and they watch 
them again after they have appeared in 
print. 

And now the supreme moment, the cul- 
mination of all this labor. Everything 
has been said; everything has been done 

















Head-quarters After the Polls are Closed. 


The political mathematicians commence to cipher on the results.—Page 656, 


this anxiety as to the result, and the striv- 
ing to devise new methods to win votes 
generally has its effect upon the nominee, 
which has led to the axiom that no man 
can manage his own campaign. It is 
rare indeed that a man, no matter how 
long his experience in politics or how skil- 
ful a manager, can successfully conduct 
his own campaign. No matter how cool 
his judgment and clear his vision, no 
matter how ready in resource and how 
courageous under attack, when he is both 
candidate and manager he loses his sense 
of perspective and proportion ; his nerve 
is shaken, his eyes are clouded and he 
becomes erratic and irritable. Presidential 
candidates are watched by their advisers 
like a horse entered for the great event 
of the year is watched by his trainer and 
jockey. They watch the candidate men- 


that skill and experience can suggest. 
The night before the election the two 
chairmen issue their final address to the 
armies, urging them to be vigilant, coura- 
geous and determined on the morrow ; 
promising rewards for the arrest and de- 
tection of fraudulent voters, a piece of 
hypocrisy which means nothing and does 
not deter the scoundrel who has been 
bribed to vote under another man’s name. 
On the day of election the head-quarters, 
which for so long have been such a scene 
of activity, are deserted, but after night- 
fall, when the polls have closed, the 
rooms are crowded. Bulletins from State 
chairmen trickle in, fragmentary and too 
indefinite on which to base calculations. 
As the evening draws on the dispatches 
come in faster and the telegraph hums its 
note of victory or despair. Politicians of 
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all ranks, from the “boss” down to the 
ward heeler, crowd the room, hanging on 
every word, nervously waiting the ver- 
dict; too excited to sit, too keyed up to 
stand quietly for more than a few seconds 
at a time. Now the dispatches come 
rolling in a steady stream and the tele- 
graph instruments keep up their endless 
song, and it is a song intelligible enough 
to be translated into words. As the bul- 
letins are received they are read out and 
the political mathematicians commence to 
cipher on the results. Like the scientist 
who, if given a bone, can tell the size, 
weight, and character of the animal, given 
a precinct, a city, ora county the political 
mathematician can tell the majority of the 
city, county, or State. If the current is 
running their way there is much joy, con- 
gratulations are exchanged, cheers given 
when an unexpected victory is announced, 
and cigars are smoked with a calm air of 
triumph. But when the telegraph tells 
one unbroken series of defeats, when 
stronghold after stronghold falls into the 
enemy's grasp, when the flower of the 
army has gone down and the citadel it- 


self trembles, the cigars go out, faces are 


Impromptu Parade 
when Result Seems 
Certain. 





clouded, silently men creep away, and be- 
fore the crowd on the streets has tired of 
watching the bulletins the lights are out, 
the doors are locked, and there is naught 
but blackness to show for the labors of the 
past six months. 

It isin the camp of the victors that the 
watch-fires blaze merrily, and around 
which the tired soldiers are resting content 
now that the battleis won. It is the suc- 
cessful chairman who holds a reception, 
whose power is so great that he is a man 
to be flattered and courted, and who, if he 
is ambitious, may build his future as he 
pleases ; he may go into the cabinet or be 
sent to an European court as an ambas- 
sador, for what a chairman asks from a 
President that must he receive. And while 
his rival has gone to his hotel disap- 
pointed and humiliated, smarting under the 
sting of defeat, the stigma of failure upon 
him, his political future perhaps ruined, 
the successful chairman waits until the 
election is his beyond peradventure of 
doubt, and then sends a dispatch to the 
candidate, saying : 


“ T congratulate you, Mr. President.” 


























"Cor: . 
A DIALOGUE 


By Edith Wharton 


Mrs. AMBROSE DALE—/orty, slender, still young—sits in her drawing-room at the 
tea-table. The winter twilight ts falling, a lamp has been lit, there is a fire on the 
hearth, and the room is pleasantly dim and flower-scented. Books are scattered 
everywhere—mostly with autograph inscriptions “ From the Author” —and a large 
portrait of Mrs. Date, at her desk, with papers strewn about her, takes up one of 
the wall-panels. Before Mrs. Dat stands Hiipa, fair and twenty, her hands 


Sull of letters. 


Mrs. Date. Ten more applications 
for autographs? Isn’t it strange that 
people who’d blush to borrow twenty 
dollars don’t scruple to beg for an auto- 
graph ? 

Hitpa (reproachfully). Oh 

Mrs. Date. What’s the difference, 
pray ? 

Hiipa. Only that your last autograph 
sold for fifty 

Mrs. Dae (not displeased). Ah? 
—I sent for you, Hilda, because I’m 
dining out to-night, and if there’s noth- 
ing important to attend to among these 
letters you needn’t sit up for me. 

Hitpa. You don’t mean to work ? 

Mrs. Dae. Perhaps; but I sha’n’t 
need you. You'll see that my cigarettes 
and coffee-machine are in place, and that 
I don’t have to crawl about the floor in 
search of my pen-wiper? That’s all. 
Now about these letters 

Hitpa (impulsively). Oh, Mrs. Dale 

Mrs. Date. Well ? 

Hiipa. I’d rather sit up for you. 

Mrs. Date. Child, I’ve nothing for 
you todo. I shall be blocking out the 
tenth chapter of “ Winged Purposes,”’ and 
it won’t be ready for you till next week. 

HILpA. It isn’t that—but it’s so beau- 
tiful to sit here, watching and listening, 
all alone in the night, and to feel that 
you’re in there (she points to the study- 
door} creating—. (Impulsively.) What 
do I care for sleep ? 

Mrs. DALE (indulgently). Child— 
silly child!— Yes, I should have felt 
so at your age—it would have been an 
inspiration 
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Hitpa (raft). It is! 

Mrs. Date. But you must go to bed; 
I must have you fresh in the morning ; 
for you're still at the age when one ¢s 
fresh in the morning! (She sighs.) ‘The 
letters ? (Adbruptly.) Do you take notes 
of what you feel,. Hilda—here, all alone 
in the night, as you say ? 

Hixpa (shyfy). 1 have—— 

Mrs. DALE (smiling). For the diary ? 

HiLpa (nods and blushes ). 

Mrs. DALE (caressingly). Goose !— 
Well, to business. What is there ? 

Hitpa. Nothing important, except a 
letter from Stroud & Fayerweather to 
say that the question of the royalty on 
‘“‘ Pomegranate Seed ” has been settled in 
your favor. The English publishers of 
“ Tmmolation ” write to consult you about 
a six-shilling edition ; Olafson, the Copen- 
hagen publisher, applies for permission to 
bring out a Danish translation of “ ‘The 
Idol’s Feet’’ ; and the editor of the Sem- 
aphore wants a new serial—I think that’s 
all; except that Woman’s Sphere and The 
Droplight, ask for interviews—with pho- 
tographs 

Mrs. Date. The same old story! I’m 
so tired of it all. (Zo herself, in an un- 
dertone.) But how should I feel if it 
all stopped ? (Zhe servant brings in a 
card.) 

Mrs. Date (reading it). Is it possi- 
ble? Paul Ventnor ? (Zo the servant.) 
Show Mr. Ventnor up. (Zo herself.) 
Paul Ventnor ! 

Hitpa (breathless). Oh, Mrs. Dale— 
the Mr. Ventnor ? 

Mrs. DALE (smiling). 1 fancy there’s 
only one. 
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Hitpa. The great, great poet ? (/r- 
resolute.) No, I don’t dare 

Mrs. DALE (with a tinge of impatience ). 
What ? 

Hitpa (fervently). Ask you—if I 
might—oh, here in this corner, where he 
can’t possibly notice me—stay just a mo- 
ment ? Just to see him come in? To 
see the meeting between you—the great- 
est novelist and the greatest poet of the 
age ? Qh, it’s too much to ask! It’s 
an historic moment. 

Mrs. Date. Why, I suppose it is. I 
hadn’t thought of it in that light. Well 
(smiling), for the diary-—— 

Hitpa. Oh, thank you, thank you ! 
I’ll be off the very instant I’ve heard him 
speak. 

Mrs. Date. The very instant, mind. 
(She rises, looks at herself in the glass, 
smooths her hair, sits down again, and 
rattles the tea-caddy.) Isn’t the room 








very warm ?— (She looks over at her 
portrait.) \’ve grown stouter since that 
was painted— You'll make a fortune 


out of that diary, Hilda 

HiLpa (modestly). Four publishers 
have applied to me already 

THE SERVANT (announces). Mr. Paul 
Ventnor. 

(Tall, nearing fifty, with an incipient 
stoutness buttoned into a masterly frock- 
coat, VENTNOR drops his glass and advances 
vaguely, with a short-sighted stare.) 

VENTNOR. Mrs. Dale ? 

Mrs. Date. My dear friend! Thisis 
kind. (She looks over her shoulder at 
Hiipa, who vanishes through the door to 
the left.) The papers announced your 
arrival, but I hardly hoped 

VENTNOR (whose short-sighted stare ts 
seen to conceal a deeper embarrassment). 
You hadn’t forgotten me, then ? 

Mrs. Dae. Delicious! Do you forget 
that you’re public property ? 

VENTNOR. Forgotten, I mean, that we 
were old friends ? 

Mrs. Date. Such old friends! May 
I remind you that it’s nearly twenty years 
since we’ve met ? Ordo you find cold 
reminiscences indigestible ? 

VENTNOR. On the contrary, I’ve come 
to ask you for a dish of them—we'll 
warm them up together. You’re my first 
visit. 

Mrs. Date. How perfect of you! 











So few men visit their women friends in 
chronological order ; or at least they gen- 
erally do it the other way round, beginning 
with the present day and working back— 
if there’s time—to prehistoric woman. 

VENTNOR. But when prehistoric wom- 
an has become historic woman—? 

Mrs. Date. Oh, it’s the reflection of 
my glory that has guided you here, then ? 

VENTNOR. It’s a spirit in my feet that 
has led me, at the first opportunity, to 
the most delightful spot I know. 

Mrs. Date. Oh, the first opportu- 
nity—! 

Ventnor. I might have seen you very 
often before ; but never just in the right 
way. 

Mrs. Date. Is this the right way ? 

VENTNOR. It depends on you to make 
it so. 

Mrs. Date. What a responsibility ! 
What shall I do ? 

Ventnor. Talk to me—make me 
think you’re a little glad to see me ; give 
me some tea and a cigarette ; and say 
you're out to everyone else. 

Mrs. Date. Is that all? (She hands 
him a cup of tea.) ‘The cigarettes are at 
your elbow— And do you think I 
shouldn’t have been glad to see you be- 
fore ? 

Ventnor. No; I think I should have 
been too glad to see you. 

Mrs. Dave. Dear me, what precau- 
tions! I hope you always wear goloshes 
when it looks like rain, and never by any 
chance expose yourself toa draught. But 
I had an idea that poets courted the emo- 
tions 

Ventnor. Do novelists ? 

Mrs. Date. If you ask #e—on paper ! 

VENTNOR. Just so; that’s safest. My 
best things about the sea have been writ- 
ten on shore. (He looks at her thought- 
fully.) But it wouldn’t have suited us in 
the old days, would it ? 

Mrs. Date (sighing). When we were 
real people ! 

VENTNOR. Real people ? 

Mrs. Date. Are you, now? I died 
years ago. What you see before you isa 
figment of the reporter’s brain—a monster 
manufactured out of newspaper para- 
graphs, with ink in its veins. A keen 
sense of copyright is my nearest approach 
to an emotion. 
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VENTNOR (sighing). Ah, well, yes— 
As you say, we’re public property. 

Mrs. Date. If one shared equally 
with the public! But the last shred of 
my identity is gone. 

VentNoR. Most people would be glad 
to part with theirs on such terms. I have 
followed your work with immense interest. 
‘‘Immolation ” is a masterpiece. I read 
it last summer when it first came out. 

Mrs. DALE (with a shade less warmth ). 
‘‘Immolation” has been out three years. 

VENTNOR. Oh, by Jove—no? Surely 
not— But one is so overwhelmed—one 
loses count. (Reproachfully.) Why have 
you never sent me your books ? 

Mrs. Date. For that very reason. 

VENTNOR (deprecatingly). You know 
I didn’t mean it for you! And my first 
book—do you remember—was dedicated 
to you. 

Mrs. DaLe. “Silver Trumpets ”—— 

VENTNOR (much interested). Have you 
a copy still, by any chance ? The first 
edition, | mean? Mine was stolen years 
ago. Do you think you could put your 
hand on it ? 

Mrs. DALE (taking a small shabby book 
Jrom the table at her side). \t’s here. 

VENTNOR (eagerly). May I have it? 
Ah, thanks. This is very interesting. ‘The 
last copy sold in London for £40, and 
they tell me the next will fetch twice as 
much. It’s quite zvtrouvadble. 

Mrs. Date. I know that. (A pause. 
She takes the book from him, opens it, and 
reads, half to herself—) 


How much we two have seen together, 
Of other eyes unwist, 

Dear as in days of leafless weather 
The willow’s saffron mist, 


Strange as the hour when Hesper swings 
A-sea in beryl green, 

While overhead on dalliant wings 
The daylight hangs serene, 


And thrilling as a meteor’s fall 
Through depths of lonely sky, 

When each to each two watchers call— 
I saw it !—So did /. 


VENTNOR. Thin, thin—the troubadour 
tinkle. Odd how little promise there is in 
first volumes ! 

Mrs. DALE (wth irresistible emphasis ). 
I thought there was a distinct promise in 
this ! 


VENTNOR (seeing his mistake). Ah— 
the one you would never let me fulfil ? 
( Sentimentally.) How inexorable you 
were! You never dedicated a book to 
me. 

Mrs. Date. I hadn’t begun to write 
when we were—dedicating things to each 
other. 

VENTNOR. Not for the public—but you 
wrote for me ; and, wonderful as you are, 
you’ve never written anything since that 
I care for half as much as 

Mrs. DALE (interested). Well? 

VENTNOR. Your letters. 

Mrs. DALE (iz @ changed voice). My 
letters—do you remember them ? 

VENTNOR. When I don’t, I reread 
them. 

Mrs. DALE (incredulous). You have 
them still ? 

VENTNOR (unguardedly). You haven't 
mine, then ? 

Mrs. Dae (flayfully). Oh, you were 
a celebrity already. Of course I kept 
them! (.Smiling.) Think what they are 
worth now! I always keep them locked 
up in my safe over there. (She indicates 
a cabinet ). 

VENTNOR (after a pause). I always 
carry yours with me. 

Mrs. DALE (laughing). You—— 

VENTNOR. Wherever I go. (A /onger 
pause. She looks at him fixedly.) 1 
have them with me now. 

Mrs. DALE (agitated). You—have 
them with you—now ? 

VENTNOR (cmbarrassed ). 
One never knows 

Mrs. Date Never knows ? 

VENTNOR ( humorously). Gad—when 
the bank-examiner may come round. You 
forget I’m a married man. 

Mrs. Date. Ah—yes. 

VENTNOR (sits down beside her). I 
speak to you as I couldn’t to anyone 
else—without deserving a kicking. You 
know how it all came about. (A pause.) 
You'll bear witness that it wasn’t till you 
denied me all hope 

Mrs. DALE (a little breathless). Yes, 
yes 

Ventnor. Till you sent me from 
you 





Why not ? 

















Mrs. Date. It’s so easy to be heroic 
when one is young! One doesn’t realize 
how long life is going to last afterward. 
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( Musing.) Nor what weary work it is 
gathering up the fragments. 

VENTNOR. But the time comes when 
one sends for the china-mender, and has 
the bits riveted together, and turns the 
cracked side to the wall 

Mrs. Date. And denies that the article 
was ever damaged ? 

VentTNor. Eh? Well, the great thing, 
you see, is to keep one’s self out of reach 
of the housemaid’s brush. (A pause.) 
If you’re married you can’t—always. 
( Smiling.) Don’t you hate to be taken 
down and dusted ? 

Mrs. DALE (with intention). You for- 
get how long ago my husband died. It’s 
fifteen years since I’ve been an object of 
interest to anybody but the public. 

VENTNOR (smiling). The only one 
of your admirers to whom you’ve ever 
given the least encouragement ! 

Mrs. Date. Say rather the most easily 
pleased ! 

VENTNOR. Or the only one you cared 
to please ? 

Mrs. Date. Ah, you faven’t kept my 
letters ! 

VENTNOR (gravely). Is that a chal- 
lenge ? Look here, then! (He draws 
a packet from his pocket and holds it out to 
her). 

Mrs. Dae (leaking the packet and look- 
ing at him carnestly). Why have you 
brought me these ? 

Ventnor. I didn’t bring them ; they 
came because I came—that’s all. ( Zew- 
tatively.) Are we unwelcome ? 

Mrs. Date (who has undone the 
packet and does not appear to hear him). 
The very first I ever wrote you—the day 
after we met at the concert. How on 
earth did you happen to keep it? (She 
glances over it.) How perfectly ab- 
surd! Well, it’s not a compromising 
document. 

VentTNOR. I’m afraid none of them are. 

Mrs. DALe (quickly). Is it to that 
they owe their immunity ? Because one 
could. leave them about like safety 
matches ?—Ah, here’s another I remem- 
ber—I wrote that the day after we went 
skating together for the first time. (She 
reads it slowly.) How odd! How very 
odd ! 

VENTNOR. What ? 

Mrs. Date. Why, it’s the most curious 





thing—lI had a letter of this kind to do 
the other day, in the novel I’m at work 
on now—the letter of a womar who is 
just—just beginning 

VENTNOR. Yes—just beginning ? 

Mrs. Date. And, do you know, I find 
the best phrase in it, the phrase I some- 
how regarded as the fruit of—well, of all 
my subsequent discoveries —is simply 
plagiarized, word for word, from this ! 

VENTNOR (eagerly). I told you so! 
You were all there ! 

Mrs. DALE (critically). But the rest 
of it’s poorly done—very poorly. (Reads 
the letter over.) H’m—I didn’t know 
how to leave off. It takes me forever to 
get out of the door. 

VENTNOR (gay/y). Perhaps I was there* 
to prevent you! (After a pause.) I 
wonder what I said in return ? 

Mrs. DALE (interested). Shall we 
look ? (She rises.) Shall we—really ? I 
have them all here, you know. (She goes 
toward the cabinet.) 

VENTNOR (following her with repressed 
eagerness). Oh—all! 

Mrs. Dae (throws open the door of 
the cabinet, revealing a number of packets ). 
Don’t you believe me now ? 

VENTNOR. Good heavens! How I 
must have repeated myself! But then 
you were so very deaf. 

Mrs. DALE (takes out a packet and 
returns to her seat. VENTNOR extends an 
impatient hand for the letters). No—no; 
wait! I want to find your answer to the 
one I was just reading. (After a pause.) 
Here it is—yes, I thought so! 

VeNntTNOR. What did you think ? 

Mrs. DALE (¢riumphantly ). I thought 
it was the one in which you quoted 
‘“« Epipsychidion ” 

VENTNOR. Mercy! Did I quote 
things ? I don’t wonder you were cruel. 

Mrs. Date. Ah, and here’s the 
other—the one I—the one I didn’t 
answer—for a long time. Do you re- 
member ? 

VENTNOR (with emotion). Do I re- 
member ? I wrote it the morning after 
we heard “ Isolde ” 

Mrs. DALE (disappointed). No—no. 
That wasn’t the one I didn’t answer! 
Here—this is the one I mean. 

VENTNOR (fakes it curiously), Ah— 
h’m—this is very like unrolling a mummy 
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—(he glances at her )—with a live grain 
of wheat in it, perhaps?— Oh, by 
Jove! 

Mrs. Date. What ? 

VENTNOR. Why, this is the one I made 
a sonnet out of afterward! By Jove, 
I’d forgotten where that idea came from. 
You may know the lines perhaps? 
They’re in the fourth volume of my com- 
plete edition—lIt’s the thing beginning 


Love came to me with unrelenting eyes— 


one of my best, I rather fancy. Of 
course, here, it’s very crudely put—the 
values aren’t brought out—ah! this touch 
is good though—very good. H’m, I 
daresay there might be other material. 
(He glances toward the cabinet.) 

Mrs. Date (dryly). The live grain 
of wheat, as you said ! 

VENTNOR. Ah, well—my first harvest 
was sown on rocky ground—vzow I plant 
for the fowls of the air. (Rising and 
walking toward the cabinet.) When can 
I come and carry off all this rubbish ? 

Mrs. Date. Carry it off ? 

VENTNOR (embarrassed). My dear 
lady, surely between you and me explic- 
itness is a burden. You must see that 
these letters of ours can’t be left to take 
their chance like an ordinary correspond- 
ence—you said yourself we were public 
property. 

Mrs. Date. To take their chance ? 
Do you suppose that,in my keeping, your 
letters take any chances? ( Suddenly.) 
Do mine—in yours ? 

VENTNOR (still more embarrassed). 
Helen—! (He takes a turn through the 
room.) You force me to remind you that 
you and I are differently situated—that 
in a moment of madness I sacrificed the 
only right you ever gave me—the right to 
love you better than any other woman in 
the world. (A pause. She says nothing 
and he continues, with increasing difficul- 
ty—) Youasked me just now why I car- 
ried your: letters about with me—kept 
them, literally, in my own hands. Well, 
suppose it’s to be sure of their not falling 
into some one else’s ? 

Mrs. Dae. Oh! 

VENTNOR (throws himself into a chair). 
For God’s sake don’t pity me ! 


Mrs. DALE (after a long pause). Am 
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I dull—or are you trying to say that you 
want to give me back my letters ? 
VENTNOR (starting up). 1? Give 
you back— ? God forbid ! Your letters ? 
Not for the world! The only thing I 





have left! But you can’t dream that in 
my hands 
Mrs. Date (suddenly). You want 


yours, then ? 
VENTNOR (repressing his eagerness). 
My dear friend, if I’d ever dreamed that 





you’d kept them ! 
Mrs. DALE (accusingly). You do 
want them. (A pause. He makes a 


deprecatory gesture.) Why should they 
be less safe with me than mine with 
you? / never forfeited the right to keep 
them. 

VENTNOR (after another pause). It’s 
compensation enough, almost, to have you 
reproach me! (He moves nearer to her, 
but she makes no response.) You forget 
that I’ve forfeited a// my rights—even that 
of letting you keep my letters. 

Mrs. Date. You do want them! (She 
rises, throws all the letters into the cabinet, 
locks the door and puts the key in her 
pocket.) There’s my answer. 

VENTNOR. Helen—— ! 

Mrs. Date. Ah, I paid dearly enough 
for the right to keep them, and I mean 
to ! ( She turns to him passionately.) Have 
you ever asked yourself how I paid for it ? 
With what months and years of solitude, 
what indifference to flattery, what resist- 
ance to affection >—Oh, don’t smile be- 
cause I said affection, and not love. Affec- 
tion’s a warm cloak in cold weather ; and 
I have been cold; and I shall keep on 
growing colder! Don’t talk to me about 
living in the hearts of my readers! We 
both know what kind of a domicile that 
Why, before long I shall become a 
classic! Bound in sets and kept on the 
top book-shelf—brr, doesn’t that sound 
freezing ? I foresee the day when | shall 
be as lonely as an Etruscan museum ! 
( She breaks into a laugh.) 'That’s what 
I’ve paid for the right to keep your letters. 
(She holds out her hand.) And now give 
me mine. 

VENTNOR. Yours ? 

Mrs. Date (haugihtily). Yes ; 1 claim 
them. 

VENTNOR (i7 the same tone). 
what ground ? 


is. 


On 
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Mrs. Date. Hear the man !— Because 
I wrote them, of course. 

VENTNOR. But it seems to me that— 
under your inspiration, I admit—I also 
wrote mine. 

Mrs. Date. Oh, I don’t dispute their 
authenticity—it’s yours I deny ! 

VENTNOR. Mine ? 

Mrs. Dae. You voluntarily ceased to 
be the man who wrote me those letters— 
you’ve admitted as much. You traded 
paper for flesh and blood. I don’t dis- 
pute your wisdom—only you must hold 
to your bargain ! The letters are a// mine. 

VENTNOR (groping between two tones ). 
Your arguments are as convincing as ever. 
(He hazards a faint laugh.) You're a 
marvellous dialectician—but, if we’re go- 
ing to settle the matter in a spirit of ar- 
bitration treaty, why, there are accepted 
conventions in such cases. It’s an odious 
way to put it, but since you won’t help me, 
one of them is—— 

Mrs. Dae. One of them is ? 

VENTNOR. That it is usual—that tech- 
nically, | mean, the letter—belongs to its 
writer—— 

Mrs. Dae (after a pause). Such 
letters as these ? 

VENTNOR. Such letters especially ——— 

Mrs. Date. But you couldn’t have 
written them if I hadn’t—been willing to 
read them. Surely there’s more of myself 
in them than of you. 

VENTNOR. Surely there’s nothing in 
which a man puts more of himself than 
in his love-letters ! 

Mrs. DALE (with emotion). But a 
woman’s love-letters are like her child. 
They belong to her more than to anybody 
else—— 

Ventnor. And a man’s ? 

Mrs. DaLe (with sudden violence). 
Are all he risks !— There, take them. 
( She flings the key of the cabinet at his feet 
and sinks into a chair.) 

VENTNOR (starts as though to pick up 
the key ; then approaches and bends over 
her). Helen—oh, Helen! 

Mrs. Date (she yields her hands to 
him, murmuring: ) Paul! (Suddenly she 
straightens herself and draws back tlumi- 
nated.) What afooll am! I see it all 
now. You want them for your memoirs ! 

VENTNOR (disconcerted). Helen 

Mrs. DALE (agitated). Come, come— 











the rule is to unmask when the signal’s 
given! You want them for your memoirs. 

VENTNOR (with a forced laugh). What 
makes you think so ? 

Mrs. DALE (triumphantly). Because 
7 want them for mine ! 

VENTNOR (77 a changed tone). Ah—. 
(He moves away from her and leans against 
the mantelpiece. She remains seated, with 
her eyes fixed on him.) 

Mrs. Date. I wonder I didn’t see it 
sooner. Your reasons were lame enough. 

VENTNOR (vronically).. Yours were 
masterly. You’re the more accomplished 
actor of the two. 1 was completely de- 
ceived. 

Mrs. Date. Oh, I’m a novelist. I 
can keep up that sort of thing for five 
hundred pages ! 

VENTNOR. I congratulate you. (4 
pause.) 

Mrs. DALE (moving to her seat behind 
the tea-table). Y’ve never offered you any 
tea. (She bends over the kettle.) Why 
don’t you take your letters ? 

VENTNOR. Because you’ve been clever 
enough to make it impossible for me. 
(He picks up the key and hands it to her. 
Then abruptly )—Was it all acting—just 
now ? 

Mrs. Darr. By what right do you 
ask ? 

VeNTNOR. By right of renouncing my 
claim to my letters. Keep them—and 
tell me. 

Mrs. Date. I give you back your 
claim—and I refuse to tell you. 

VENTNOR (sadly). Ah, Helen, if you 
deceived me, you deceived yourself 
also. 

Mrs. Date. What does it matter, now 
that we’re both undeceived ?_ I playeda 
losing game, that’s all. 

VENTNOR. Why losing—since all the 
letters are yours ? 

Mrs. Date. The letters? ( Slowly.) 
I’d forgotten the letters 

VENTNOR (exultant). Ah, I knew you’d 
end by telling me the truth ! 

Mrs. Date. The truth? Where 7s the 
truth? ( Half to herself.) thought I was 
lying when I began—but the lies turned 
into truth as I uttered them! (She looks 
at VENTNOR.) I dd want your letters for 
my memoirs—lI aid think I’d kept them 
for that purpose—and I wanted to get 
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mine back for the same reason—but now 
(she puts out her hand and picks up some 
of her letters, which are lying scattered on 
the table near her )—how fresh they seem, 
and how they take me back to the time 
when we lived instead of writing about 
life ! 

VENTNOR (smiling). The time when 
we didn’t prepare our impromptu effects 
beforehand and copyright our remarks 
about the weather ! 

Mrs. Date. Or keep our epigrams in 
cold storage and our adjectives under lock 
and key! 

Ventnor. When our emotions weren’t 
worth ten cents a word, and a signature 
wasn’t an autograph. Ah, Helen, after 
all, there’s nothing like the exhilaration of 
spending one’s capital ! 

Mrs. Date. Of wasting it, you mean. 
( She points to the letters.) Do you sup- 
pose we could have written a word of 
these if we’d known we were putting our 
dreams out at interest ? (She sits mus- 
ing, with her eyes on the fire, and he 
watches her in silence.) Paul, do you 
remember the deserted garden we some- 
times used to walk in ? 

VeNTNoR. The old garden with the 
high wall at the end of the village street ? 
The garden with the ruined box-borders 
and the broken-down arbor? Why, I 
remember every weed in the paths and 
every patch of moss on the walls ! 

Mrs. Date. Well—I went back there 
the other day. The village is immensely 
improved. There’s a new hotel with 
gas-fires, and a trolley in the main street; 
and the garden has been turned into a 
public park, where excursionists sit on 


cast-iron benches admiring the statue of 
an Abolitionist. 

Ventnor. An Abolitionist—how ap- 
propriate ! 

Mrs. Date. And the man who sold 
the garden has made a fortune that he 
doesn’t know how to spend 

VENTNOR (rising impulsively). Helen, 
(he approaches and lays his hand on her 
letters), \et’s sacrifice our fortune and 
keep the excursionists out ! 

Mrs. DALE (with a responsive move- 
ment). Paul, do you really mean it ? 

VENTNOR (gayly). Mean it? Why, I 
feel like a landed proprietor already ! 
It’s more than a garden—it’s a park. 

Mrs. Date. It’s more than a park, 
it’s a world—as long as we keep it to 
ourselves ! 

VENTNOR. Ah, yes—even the pyramids 
look small when one sees a Cook’s tour- 
ist on top of them! (He takes the key 





from the table, unlocks the cabinet and 


brings out his letters, which he lays beside 
hers.) Shallwe burn the key to our garden ? 

Mrs. Date. Ah, then it will indeed be 
boundless! (Watching him while he 
throws the letters into the fire.) 

VENTNOR (turning back to her with a 
half-sad smile). But not too big for us to 
find each other in ? 

Mrs. Date. Since we shall be the 
only people there! (He takes both her 
hands and they look at each other a 
moment in silence. Then he goes out by 
the door to the right. As he reaches the 
door she takes a step toward him, imput- 
sively , then turning back she leans 
against the chimney-piece, quietly watch- 
ing the letters burn.) 
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BLITHE the red lip, and arch the laughing eye 


Of her he loved, yet tears in ambush lie. 


The plaintive mystery wouldst thou understand ? 
Midway his task death touched the painter’s hand. 















By John 


HE heart of the Bluegrass 
in the middle of a sunny af- 
ternoon. An hour thence, 
through a rolling sweep of 
})\j| greening earth and wood- 

§ Jand, through the low, poor 
h country and into the oasis 
of Indian Old Fields, rich in level meadow- 
lands and wheat-fields. In the good old 
days of the war-whoop and the scalping- 
knife, the savage had there one of the 
only two villages that he ever planted in 
the “ Dark and Bloody Ground.” ‘There 
Daniel Boone camped one night and a 
pioneer read him “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
the great Daniel called the little stream 
at their feet Luilibigrub—which name it 
bears to-day. Another hour between cliffs 
and pointed peaks and castled rocky sum- 
mits, and through laurel and rhododendron 
to the Three Forks of the Kentucky. Up 
the Middle Fork then and at dusk the end 
of the railroad in the heart of the moun- 
tains and Jackson—the county-seat of 
“ Bloody Breathitt’”’—once the seat of a 
lively feud and still the possible seat of 
another, in spite of the fact that with a 
manual training-school and a branch of a 
bluegrass college, it-is also the seat of 
learning and culture for the region drained 
by Cutshin, Hell-fer-Sartain, Kingdom 
Come, and other little sfreams of a nomen- 
clature not less picturesque. Even Hell- 
fer-Sartain is looking up. A pious lady 
has established a Sunday-school on Hell- 
fer-Sartain. A humorous bookseller has 
offered to give it a library on the condi- 
tion that he be allowed to design a book- 
plate for the volumes. And the Sun- 
day-school is officially known as the 
“‘ Hell-fer-Sartain Sunday-school.” From 
all these small tributaries of the Kentucky 
the mountaineer floats logs down the river 
to the capital in the Bluegrass. Not many 
years ago that was his chief reason and 
his only one for going to the Bluegrass, 
and down the Kentucky ona raft was the 
best way for him to get there. He got 
back on foot. But, coming or going, by 


DOWN THE KENTUCKY ON A RAFT 
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steam, water, horseback, or afoot, the trip 
is well worth while. 

At Jackson a man with a lantern put 
me in a “ hack,” drove me aboard a flat 
boat, ferried me over with a rope cable, 
cracked his whip, and we went up a steep, 
muddy bank into the town. All through 
the Cumberland valleys, nowadays, little 
“boom ”’ towns with electric lights, water- 
works, and a street-railway make one 
think of the man who said “ give him the 
luxuries of life and he would do without 
the necessaries.” I did not know that 
Jackson had ever had a boom, but I 
thought so when I saw between the flap- 
ping curtains of the ‘“‘hack”’ what seemed 
to be a white sidewalk of solid cement. 

‘“‘ Hello,” I said, ‘is that a sidewalk ?” 
The driver grunted, quickly : 

“ Hit’s the side you walk on!” 

A wheel of the hack went down to the 
hub in mud just then and I felt the force 
of his humor better next morning—I was 
to get such humor in plenty on the trip— 
when I went back to the river that same 
way. It was not a sidewalk of cement 
but a whitewashed board fence that had 
looked level in the dark, and except along 
a muddy foot-wide path close to the fence, 
passing there, for anything short of a stork 
on stilts, looked dangerous. I have known 
mules to drown in a mountain mud-hole. 

The “ tide,’”’ as the mountaineer calls a 
flood, had come the day before and, as I 
feared, the rafts were gone. Many of them 
had passed in the night and there was 
nothing to do but to give chase. So I got 
a rowboat and a mountaineer and, taking 
turns at the oars, we sped down the swift 
yellow water at the clipping rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

As early as the late days of August the 
mountaineer goes “ logging ” in order to 
cut the trees before the sap rises, so that 
the logs can dry better all winter and float 
better in the spring. Before frost comes, 
on river bank, hill-side, and mountain-top, 
the cool morning air is resonant with the 
ring of axes, the singing whistle of big 
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saws, the crash of giant poplar and oak 
and chestnut down through the lesser 
growth under them and the low boom that 
echoes through the woods when the big 
trees strike the earth. All winter this goes 
on. With the hammer of the woodpecker 
in the early spring you hear the cries of 
ox-drivers ‘‘ snaking ”’ the logs down the 


.mountain-side to the edge of some steep 


cliff where they are tumbled pell-mell 
straight down to the bank of the river or 
the bank of some little creek that runs into 
it. It takes eight yoke of oxen, some- 
times, to drag the heart of a monarch to 
the chute, and there the logs are “rafted”’ 
—as the mountaineer calls the work : that 
is, they are rolled with hand-spikes into 
the water and lashed side by side with split 
saplings -- lengthwise in the broad Big 
Sandy, broadside in the narrow Kentucky. 
Every third or fourth log is a poplar, be- 
cause that wood is buoyant and will help 
float the chestnut and the oak. At bow 
and stern a huge long limber oar is rigged 
on a turning stile, the raft is anchored to 
a tree with a cable of rope or grapevine 
and there is a patient wait for a “ tide.” 
Some day in March or April—sometimes 
not until May—mist and clouds loose the 
rain in torrents, the neighbors gather, the 
cable is slipped, and the raft swings out 
the mouth of the creek on its long way to 
the land of which, to this day, the average 
mountaineer knows hardly less than that 
land knows of him. 

Steadily that morning we kept the 
clumsy rowboat sweeping around green- 
buttressed points and long bends of the 
river, between high vertical cliffs over- 
spread with vines and streaked white with 
waterfalls, through boiling eddies and 
long, swift, waving riffles, in an exhilara- 
tion that seems to come to running blood 
and straining muscles only in lonely wilds. 
Once a boy shied a stone down at us from 
the point of a cliff hundreds of feet sheer 
overhead. 

“T wish I had my 44,” said the moun- 
taineer, looking wistfully upward. 

‘“You wouldn’t shoot at him ?”’ 

“1’d skeer him a leetle, I reckon,’ he 
said, dryly, and then he told me stories of 
older and fiercer days when each man 
carried a “ gun,” and often had to use it 
to secure a landing on dark nights when 
the loggers had to tie up to the bank. 





When the moon shines, they keep going 
night and day. 

‘When the river’s purty swift, you 
know, it’s hard to stop a raft. I’ve seen a 
raft slash down through the bushes for 
two miles before a fellow could git a rope 
around a tree. So sometimes we had to 
ketch hold of another feller’s raft that was 
already tied up and, as there was danger 
o’ pullin’ his loose the feller’d try to keep 
us off. That’s whar the 44’s come in. 
And they do it yit,” he said, as, later, I 
learned for myself. 

Here and there were logs and splintered 
saplings thrown out on the bank of the 
river—signs of wreckage where a raft had 
‘bowed’’; that is the bow had struck the 
bank at the bend of the river, the stern had 
swung around to the other shore, and the 
raft had hunched up in the middle like a 
bucking horse. Standing upright, the 
mountaineer can ride a single log down a 
swift stream, even when his weight sinks it 
a foot or two under the surface, but he 
finds it hard and dangerous to stay aboard 
a raft when it “bows.” : 

‘IT was bringin’ a raft out o’ Leather- 
wood Creek below heah ’’—only that was 
not the name he gave the creek—‘‘and we 
bowed just before we got to the river. Thar 
was a kind of a idgit on board who was just 
a-ridin’ down the creek fer fun, and when 
I was throwed out in the woods I seed him 
go up in the air and come down kerflop in 
the water. He went under the raft and 
crawled out about two hundred yards 
down the river. We axed him to git on 
agin but that idgit showed more sense 
than I knowed he had. He said he’d 
heerd o’ hell and high water and he’d 
been under one and mighty close to 
vother and he reckoned he’d stay whar he 
was.” 

It was getting toward noon now. We 
had made full forty miles, and Leather- 
wood was the next stream below. 

“We mought ketch a raft thar,” said 
the mountaineer ; and we did. Sweeping 
around the bend I saw a raft two hundred 
feet long at the mouth of the creek—tug- 
ging at its anchor—and a young giant of a 
mountaineer pushing the bow-oar to and 
fro through the water to test its suppleness. 
He had a smile of pure delight on his 
bearded, winning face when we shot the 








rowboat alongside. 
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“T tell you, Jim,” he said, “hit’s a 
sweet-pullin’ oar.” 

“It shorely is, Tom,” said Jim. 
“ Heah’s a furriner that wants to go down 
the river with ye.” 

‘All right,” said the giant, hospitably. 
“We're goin’ just as soon as we can git 
off.”’ 

On the bank was a group of men, wom- 
en, and children gathered to watch the 
departure. Ina basin of the creek above, 
men up to their waists in water were “‘raft- 
ing” logs. Higher above wasa chute, and 
down it rolled more logs, jumping from 
end to end, like jackstraws. Higher, I 
could hear the hammer of a wood-pecker, 
higher still, the fluting of a wood-thrush, 
and still higher an ox-driver’s sharp cry. 
The vivid hues of dress and shawl on the 
bank seemed to strike out sharply every 
color-note in the green wall behind them, 
straight up to the mountain-top. It was 
as primitive and simple as Arcady. 

Down the bank came old Ben Sanders, 
as I learned later, shouting his good-byes, 
without looking behind him as he slipped 
down the bank. Close after him, his son, 
young Ben, with a huge pone of corn-bread 
three feet square. The boy was so trem- 
bling with excitement over his first trip 
that he came near dropping it. ‘Then a 
mountaineer with lank, long hair, the 
scholar of the party, and Tim, guilty of 
humor but once on the trip—solemn ‘Tim. 
Two others jumped aboard with bacon 
and coffee—passengers like myself. ‘Tom 
stood on shore with one hand on the cable, 
while he said something now and then to 
a girl in crimson homespun who stood 
near looking downward. Now and then 
one of the other women would look at the 
two and laugh. 

“All right now, Tom,” shouted old 
Ben, “let her loose !” 

Tom thrust out his hand, which the 
girl took shyly. 

“Don’t fergit, Tom,” she said. Tom 
laughed—there was little danger that 
Tom would forget—and with one twist of 
his sinewy hands he threw the loop of 
the grapevine clear of the tree and, for all 
his great bulk, sprang like a cat aboard 
the raft which shot forward with such 
lightness that I was nearly thrown from 
my feet. 

“* Good-by, Ben !” 
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“Good-by, Molly!” 
“‘ So long, boys!” 

“Don’t you fergit that caliker, now, 
Ben.” 

“1 won't.” 

“Tom,” called a mountaineer, ‘ef you 
git drunk an’ spend yo’ money, Nance 
heah says she won’t marry ye when you 
come back.’’ Nance slapped at the fel- 
low and the giant smiled. Then one 
piping voice : 

‘“‘ Don’t fergit my terbacky, Ben.” 

“Allright, Granny—I won’t,” answered 
old Ben and, as we neared the bend of 
the river, he cried back: 

“Take that saddle home I borrowed 
o’ Joe Thomas, an’ don’t fergit to send 
that side of bacon to Mandy Longnecker 
an’—an’—”’ and then I got a last glimpse 
of the women shading their patient eyes to 
watch the lessening figures on the raft and 
the creaking oars flashing white in the 
sunlight ; and I thought of them going 
back to their lonely little cabins on this 
creek to await the home-coming of the 
men. If the mountain women have 
any curiosity about that distant land, 
the Bluegrass “ settlemints,” they never 
show it. I have never known a mountain 
woman to go down the river on a raft. 
Perhaps they don’t care to go ; perhaps 
it is not proper, for their ideas of propri- 
ety are very strict ; perhaps the long trip 
back on foot deterred them so long that 
the habit of not going is too strong to 
overcome. And then if they did go, who 
would tend the ever-present baby in arms, 
the ever-numerous children; make the 
garden and weed and hoe the young 
corn for the absent lord and master. I 
suppose it was generations of just such 
lonely women, waiting at their cabins in 
pioneer days for the men to come home, 
that gives the mountain woman the 
brooding look of pathos that so touches 
the stranger’s heart to-day ; and it is the 
watching to-day that will keep unchanged 
that look of vacant sadness for genera- 
tions to come. 

“Ease her up now !” called old Ben— 
we were making our first turn—and big 
Tom at the bow and young Ben and the 
scholar at the stern oar, swept the white 
saplings through the water with a terrific 
swish. Footholes had been cut along the 
logs and in these the men stuck their toes 
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as they pushed, with both hands on the 
oar and the oar across their breasts. At 
the end of the stroke they threw the oar 
down and up with rhythm and dash. 
Then they went back ona run to begin 
another stroke. 

‘‘ Ease her up—ease her up,” said old 
Ben, soothingly, and then suddenly : 

“ Hit her up—hit her up—hell !’’ 

Solemn Tim began to look ashore for 
a good place to jump. ‘The bow barely 
slipped past the bend of the river. 

“That won’t do,” said old Ben again ; 
“Hell!” Big Tom looked as crestfallen 
as a school-boy, and said nothing—we had 
just escaped “ bowing ” on our first turn. 
Ten minutes later we swept into the Nar. 
rows—the “ Nahrers ” as the mountaineer 
says ; and it was quick and dangerous 
work keeping the unwieldy craft from 
striking a bowlder, or the solid wall of 
a vertical cliff that on either side rose 
straight upward, for the river was pressed 
into a narrow channel, and ran with ter- 
rific force. It was one long exhilarating 
thrill going through those Narrows, and 
everybody looked relieved when we 
slipped out of them into broad water, 
which ran straight for half a mile—where 
the oars were left motionless and the men 
got back their breath and drew their pipes 
and bottles. I knew the innocent white 
liquor that revenue man and mountaineer 
call “‘ moonshine,” and a wary sip or two 
was enough for me. Along with the bot- 
tle came the inevitable first question that, 
under and all circumstances, every moun- 
taineer asks the stranger, ho matter if the 
stranger has asked him a question first. 

“ Well, stranger, what mought yo’ name 
be?” 

Answering that, you are expected to 
tell in the same breath, as well, what your 
business is. I knew it was useless to tell 
mine—it would not have been understood, 
and would have engendered suspicion. I 
was at Jackson, I had long wanted to go 
down the river on a raft, and I let them 
think that I was going for curiosity and 
fun ; but I am quite sure they were not 
wholly satisfied until I had given them 
ground to believe that I could afford the 
trip for fun, by taking them up to the 
hotel that night for supper, and giving 
them some very bad cigars. For, though 
the moon was full, the sky was black with 


clouds, and old Ben said we must tie up 
for the night. That tying up was excit- 
ing work. The raft was worked cautiously 
toward the shore, and a man stood at bow 
and stern with a rope, waiting his chance 
to jump ashore and coil it about a tree. 
Tom jumped first, and I never realized 
what the momentum of the raft was until I 
saw him, as he threw the rope about a 
tree, jerked like a straw into the bushes, 
the rope torn from his hands, and heard 
the raft crashing down through the under- 
growth. Tom gave chase along the bank 
and everybody yelled and ran to and fro. 
It was crash—swish—bump—grind and 
crash again ; and it was only by the hardest 
work at the clumsy oars that we kept the 
raft off the shore. Froma rock Tom made 
a flying leap aboard again, and luckily the 
river broadened there, and just past the 
point of a thicket we came upon another 
raft already anchored. The boy Ben 
picked up his rope and prepared to leap 
aboard the stranger, from the other end of 
which a mountaineer ran toward us. 

“ Keep off,” he shouted, ‘keep off, I 
tell ye,’’ but the boy paid no attention, 
and the other man pulled his pistol. Ben 
dropped his rope, then looked around, 
laughed, picked up his rope again and 
jumped aboard. The fellow lowered his 
pistol and swore. I looked around, too, 
then. Every man on board with us had 
his pistol in his hand. We tugged the 
stranger’s cable sorely, but it held him fast 
and he held us fast, and the tying up was 
done. 

“ He’d ’a’ done us the same way,” said 
old Ben, in palliation. Next day it was 
easy sailing most of the time, and we had 
long rests from the oars, and we smoked, 
and the bottles were slowly emptied, one 
by one, while the mountaineers “ jollied ” 
each otherand told drawling stories. Once 
we struck a long eddy and were caught 
by it and swept back up stream ; twice 
this happened before we could get in the 
current again. Then they all laughed and 
“ jollied ” old Ben. 

It seemed that the old fellow had taken 
too much one dark night and had refused 
to tie up. There was a house at the head 
of this eddy, and when he struck it there 
was a gray horse hitched to the fence out- 
side ; and inside was the sound of fiddles 
and furious dancing. Next morning old 
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Ben told another raftsman that he had 
seen more gray horses and heard more 
fiddling that night than he had seen and 
heard since he was born. 

“They was a-fiddlin’ an’ a-dancin’ at 
every house I passed last night,” he said, 
‘an’ I’m damned if I didn’t see a gray 
hoss hitched outside every time I heerd 
the fiddlin’. I reckon they was ha’nts.” 
The old fellow laughed good-naturedly 
while the scholar was telling this story. 
He had been caught in the eddy and had 
been swung around and around, passing 
the same house and the same horse each 
time. 

I believe I have remarked that those 
bottles were emptying fast. By noon they 
were quite empty, and two. hours later, as 
we rounded a curve, the scholar went to 
the bow, put his hands to his mouth and 
shouted. 

‘‘Whis-kee !” 

And again : 

‘“« Whis-s-kee-ee !”’ 

A girl sprang from the porch of a 
cabin far down the stream, and a moment 
later a canoe was pushed from the bushes 
and the girl, standing erect, paddled it 
upstream close to the bank and shot it 
out alongside the raft. 

“ Howdye, Mandy!” 

‘“‘Howdye, boys ! ”’ 

Young Ben took two bottles from her, 
gave her some pieces of silver and, as we 
sped on, she turned shoreward again and 
stood holding the bushes and looking 
after us, watching young Ben, as he was 
watching her; for she was black-eyed and 
pretty. 

The sky was broken with hardly a sin- 
gle cloud that might. The moon was 
yellow as a flame and we ran all night 
long. I lay with my feet to the fire Ben 
had built on some stones in the middle of 
the raft, looking up at the trees that 
arched over us and the steep, moonlit 
cliffs, and the moon itself riding high and 
full and so brilliant that the stars seemed 
to have fallen in a shower all around the 
horizon. The raft ran as noiselessly as a 
lily-pad, and it was all as still and wild as 
a dream. Once or twice we heard the 
yelp of a fox-hound and the yell of a 
hunter out in the hills, and the mountain- 
eers yelled back in answer and hied the 
dog on. Sometimes young Ben and the 
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scholar and even solemn Tim sang some 
weird old ballad that one can hear now 
only in the Southern hills; and twice, to 
my delight and surprise, the scholar “ yo- 
delled.”” I wondered where he had learned 
how. He did not know—he had always 
known how. _ It was perhaps only another 
of the curious Old World survivals that 
are of ceaseless interest to a speculative 
‘‘furriner,’’ and was no stranger than the 
songs he sang. I went to sleep by and 
by and woke up shivering. It was yet 
dark, but signs of day were evident ; and 
in the dim light I could see young Ben at 
the stern-oar on watch, and the huge 
shape of big Tom standing like a statue 
at the bow and peering ahead. We had 
made good time during the night—the 
mountaineers say a raft makes better time 
during the night—why, I could not see, 
nor could they explain, and at daybreak . 
we were sweeping around the hills of the 
brush country, and the scholar who had 
pointed out things of interest (he was a 
school-teacher at home) began to show 
his parts with some pride. Every rock 
and cliff and turn and eddy down that 
long river has some picturesque name 
that the river-men have given it—names 
known only to them. Two rocks that 
shoved their black shoulders up on either 
side of the stream have been called Buck 
and Billy, after some old fellow’s favorite 
oxen, for more than half a-century. Here 
was an eagle’s nest. A bear had been 
seen not long ago, looking from a black 
hole in the face of a cliff. How he got 
there no one could understand. The 
scholar told some strong stories—now 
that we were in a region of. historical in- 
terest—where Boone planted his first fort 
and where Boonesborough once stood, 
but he always prefaced his tale with the 
overwhelming authority that— 

‘“ Hist’ry says !”’ 

He declared that history said that a 
bull, seeing some cows across the river, 
had jumped from the point of a high cliff 
straight down into the river ; had swum 
across and fallen dead as he was climbing 
the bank. 

‘‘ He busted his heart,”’ said the scholar. 

Oddly enough, solemn Tim, who had 
never cracked a smile, was the first to rebel. 

‘You see that cliff yander ?”’ said the 
scholar. ‘‘ Well, hist’ry says that Dan’l 
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Boone druv three Injuns once straight 
over that cliff down into the river.” 

I could see that Tim was loath to cast 
discredit on the facts of history. If the 
scholar had said one or even two Indians, 
I don’t think Tim would have called a 
halt ; but for Daniel, with only one load 
in his gun—and it not a Winchester—to 
drive ¢hree—it was too much. And yet 
Tim never smiled, and it was the first time 
I heard him voluntarily open his lips. 

“Well, hist’ry mought’ a’ said that,” 
he said, “ but I reckon Dan’l was in the 
lead /”’ The yell that went up routed the 
scholar and stilled him. History said no 
farther down that stream, even when we 
were passing between the majestic cliffs 
that in one place are spanned by the third 
highest bridge in the world. There a ferry 
was crossing the river, and old Ben grew 
reminiscential. He had been a ferryman 
back in the mountains. 

“Thar was a slosh of ice runnin’ in the 
river,” he said, “ an’a feller come a-lopin’ 
down the road one day, an’ hollered an’ 
axed me to take him across. I knowed 
from his voice that he was a-drinkin’, and 
I hollered back an’ axed him if he was 
drunk. 

“* Yes, I’m drunk !’ 

“¢ How drunk ?’ I says. 

««¢ Drunk as hell!’ he says, ‘ but I can 
ride that boat.’ 

“ Well, there was a awful slosh 0’ ice 
a-runnin,’ but I let him on, an’ we hadn’t 
got mofe’n ten feet from the bank when 
that feller fell off in that slosh o’ ice. 
Well, I ketched him by one foot, and I 
drug him an’ I drug him an’ I drug his 
face about twenty feet in the mud, an’ do 
you know that damn fool come might’ 
nigh a-drownin’ before I could change 
eenads {” 

Thence on, the trip was monotonous 
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except for the Kentuckian. who loves every 
blade of grass in his land—for we struck 
locks and dams and smooth and slower 
water, and the hills were low but high 
enough to shut off the blue-grass fields. 
But we knew they were there—slope and 
woodland, bursting into green—and the 
trip from highland to lowland, barren hill- 
side to rich pasture land—from rhododen- 
dron to blue-grass was done. 

At dusk that day we ran slowly into the 
little Kentucky capital past distilleries and 
brick factories with small smoking stacks 
and under the big bridge and wonder of 
wonders to Ben, past a little stern-wheel 
steamboat wheezing up stream. We 
climbed the bank into the town, where the 
boy Ben and solemn Tim were for walking 
single file in the middle of the streets until 
called by the scholar to the sidewalk. The 
boy’s eyes grew big with wonder when he 
saw streets and houses of stone, and heard 
the whistles of factories and saw what was 
to hima crush of people in the sleepy little 
town. I parted from them that night, but 
next morning I saw big Tom passing the 
station on foot. He said his companions 
had taken his things and gone on by train, 
and that he was going to walk back. I 
wondered, and while I asked no ques- 
tions I should like to wager that I guessed 
the truth. Tom had spent every cent of 
his money for the girl in crimson home- 
spun who was waiting for him away back 
in the hills, and if I read her face aright I 
could have told him that she would have 
given every trinket he had sent her rather 
than wait a day longer for the sight of his 
face. We shook hands, and I watched 
him pass out of sight with his face set 
homeward across and beyond the blue- 
grass, through the brush country and the 
Indian Old Fields, back to his hills of lau- 
rel and rhododendron. 
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WITH BULLER’S COLUMN 
THE BATTLE OF PIETER’S HILL 


By Richard Harding Davis 


ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN FROM 


« ERE you the station-master here 
\\ before this ?” I asked the man 
in the straw hat, at Colenso. “I 

mean before this war ?”’ 

“What I—no fear ?” snorted the sta- 
tion-master, scornfully. ‘‘ Why, we didn’t 
know Colenso was on the line until Bul- 
ler came and fought a battle here—that’s 
how it is with all these way-stations now. 
Everybody’s talking about them. We 
never took no notice to them.” 

And yet the arriving stranger might 
have been forgiven his point of view and 
his start of surprise when he found Chive- 
ley a place of only a half dozen corruga- 
ted zinc huts, and Colenso a scattered 
gathering of a dozen shattered houses of 
battered brick. 

Chiveley seemed so insignificant in con- 
trast with its fame to those who had fol- 
lowed the war on maps and in the news- 
papers, that one was not sure he was on 
the right road until he saw from the car- 
window the armored train still lying on 
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the embankment, the graves beside it, and 
the donga into which Winston Churchill 
pulled and carried the wounded. 

And as the train bumped and halted 
before the blue and white enamel sign 
that marks Colenso station, the places 
which have made that spdt familiar and 
momentous fell into line like the buoys 
which mark the entrance to a harbor. 

We knew that the high bare ridge to 
the right must be Fort Wylie, that the 
plain on the left was where Colonel Long 
had lost his artillery, and three officers 
gained the Victoria Cross, and that the 
swift, muddy stream, in which the iron 
railroad bridge lay humped and sprawling, 
was the Tugela River. 

Six hours before, at Frere Station, the 
station-master had awakened us to say 
that Ladysmith would be relieved at any 
moment. This had but just come over 
the wire. It was “ official.” Indeed, he 
added, with local pride, that the village 
band was still awake and in readiness to 
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celebrate the imminent event. He found, 
I fear, an unsympathetic audience. The 
train was carrying philanthropic gentle- 
men in charge of stores of champagne 
and marmalade for the besieged city. 
They did not want it to be relieved until 
they were there to substitute pdté de foie 
gras for horseflesh. And there were of- 
ficers, too, who wanted a “look in,” and 
who had been kept waiting at Cape Town 
for commissions, gladdening the guests of 
the Mount Nelson Hotel meanwhile, with 
their new khaki and gaiters, and there 
were Tommies who wanted “ Relief of 
Ladysmith ” on the clasp of their medal, 
as they had seen “ Relief of Lucknow” on 
the medal of the Chelsea pensioners. And 
there was a correspondent who had jour- 
neyed 15,000 miles to see Ladysmith re- 
lieved, and who was apparently going to 
miss that sight, after five weeks of travel, 
by a margin of five hours. We all growled 
“ That’s good,” as we had done for the 
‘last two weeks every time we had heard 
it was relieved, but our tone was not en- 
thusiastic. And when the captain of the 
Natal Carbineers said, “I am afraid the 
good news is too premature,” we all said, 
hopefully, we were afraid it was. 

We had seen nothing yet that was like 
real war. That night at Pietermaritzburg 
the officers at the hotel were in mess- 
jackets, the officers’ wives in dinner-gowns. 
It was like Shepheard’s Hotel, at the top 
of the season. But only six hours after 
that dinner, as we looked out of the car- 
windows, we saw galloping across the high 
grass, like men who had lost their way, and 
silhouetted black against the red sunrise, 
countless horsemen scouting ahead of our 
train, and guarding it against the fate of 
the armored one lying wrecked at Chive- 
ley. The darkness was still heavy on the 
land and the only lights were the red eyes 
of the armored train creeping in advance 
of ours, and the red sun, which showed 
our silent escort appearing suddenly 
against the sky-line on a ridge, or gallop- 
ing toward us through the dew to order us, 
with a wave of the hand, to greater speed. 
One hour after sunrise the train drew up 
at Colenso, and from only a mile away we 
heard the heavy thud of the naval guns, 
the hammering of the Boer “ pom-poms,” 
and the Maxims and Colt automatics 
spanking the air. We smiled at each other 


guiltily. We were on time. It was most 
evident that Ladysmith had of been re- 
lieved. 

This was the twelfth day of a battle that 
Buller’s column was waging against the 
Boers and their mountain ranges, or “ dis- 
arranges,’ as someone described them, 
without having gained more than three 
miles of hostile territory. He had tried to 
force his way through them six times, and 
had been repulsed six times. And now he 
was to try it again. 

No map, nor photograph, nor written 
description can give an idea of the coun- 
try which lay between Buller and his goal. 
It was an eruption of high hills, linked to- 
gether at every point without order or se- 
quence. In most countries mountains and 
hills follow some natural law. The Cor- 
dilleras can be traced from the Amazon 
river to Guatemala City, they make the 
water-shed of two continents ; the Great 
Divide forms the backbone of the States, 
but these Natal hills have no lineal de- 
scent. They are illegitimate children of no 
line, abandoned broadcast over the coun- 
try, with no family likeness and no home. 
They stand alone, or shoulder to shoulder, 
or at right angles, or at a tangent, or join 
hands across a valley. They never ap- 
pear the same ; some run to a sharp point, 
some stretch out, forming a table land, 
others are gigantic ant-hills, others per- 
fect and accurately modelled ramparts. 
In a ride of half a mile, every hill com- 
pletely loses its original aspect and char- 
acter. They hide each other, or disguise 
each other. Each can be enfiladed by the 
other, and not one gives up the secret 
of its strategic value until its crest has 
been carried by the bayonet. To add to 
this confusion, the river Tugela has select- 
ed the hills around Ladysmith as occupy- 
ing the country through which it will en- 
deavor to throw off its pursuers. It darts 
through them as though striving to escape, 
it doubles on its tracks, it sinks out of 
sight between them, and in the open plain 
rises to the dignity of water-falls. It runs 
uphill, and remains motionless on an in- 
cline, and on the level ground twists and 
turns so frequently that when one says he 
has crossed the Tugela, he means he has 
crossed it once at a drift, once at the 
wrecked railroad bridge, and once overa 
pontoon. And then he is not sure that he 
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is not still on the same side from which he 
started. 

Some of these hills are green, but the 
greater part are a yellow or dark red, 
against which at two hundred yards a 
man in khaki is indistinguishable from the 
rocks around him. Indeed, the khaki is 
the English soldier’s sole protection. It 
saves him in spite of himself, for he ap- 
parently cannot learn to advance under 
cover, and a skyline is the one place where 
he selects to stand erect and stretch his 
weary limbs. I have come to within a 
hundred yards of a hill before I saw that, 
scattered among its red and yellow bowl- 
ders was the better part of a regiment, as 
closely packed together as the crowd on 
the bleaching boards at a baseball match. 

Into this maze and confusion of nat- 
ure’s fortifications Buller’s column has 
been twisting and turning, marching and 
countermarching, capturing one position 
after another, to find it was enfiladed 
from many hills, and abandoning it, only 
to re-take it a week later. The greater 
part of the column has abandoned its 
tents and is bivouacking in the open. It 
is a wonderful and impressive sight. At 
the first view, an army in being, when it is 
spread out as it is in the Tugela basin 
back of the hills, seems a hopelessly and 
irrevocably entangled mob. 

An army in the field is not regiments 
of armed men, marching with a gun on 
shoulder, or crouching behind trenches. 
That is the least, even if it seems the 
most important part of it. Before one 
reaches the firing-line he must pass vil- 
lages of men, camps of men, bivouacs of 
men, who are feeding, mending, repairing, 
and burying the men at the “front.” It 
is these latter that make the mob of gyp- 
sies, which is apparently without head or 
order or organization. ‘They stretched 
across the great basin of the Tugela, like 
the children of Israel, their camp-fires 
rising to the sky at night like the reflec- 
tion or great search-lights ; by day they 
swarmed across the plain, like hundreds of 
moving circus-vans in every direction, 
with as little obvious intention as herds of 
buffalo. But each had his appointed 


work, and each was utterly indifferent to 
the battle going forward a mile away. 
Hundreds of teams, of sixteen oxen each, 
crawled like great black water-snakes 
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across the drifts, the Kaffir drivers, naked 
and black, lashing them with whips as 
long as lariats, shrieking, beseeching, and 
howling, and falling upon the oxen’s horns 
to drag them into place. 

Mules from Spain and Texas, loaded 
with ammunition, kicked and plunged, 
more oxen drew more soberly the great 
naval guns, which lurched as though in a 
heavy sea, throwing the blue-jackets who 
hung upon the drag-ropes from one high 
side of the trail to the other. Across 
the plain, and making toward the trail, 
wagons loaded with fodder, with rations, 
with camp equipment, with tents and cook- 
ing stoves, crowded each other as closely 
as cable-cars on Broadway. Scattered 
among them were fixed lines of tethered 
horses, rows of dog-tents, camps of Kaf- 
firs, hospital stations, with the Red Cross 
waving from the nearest and highest tree. 
Dripping water-carts with as many spig- 
ots as the regiment had companies, how- 
itzer guns guided by as many ropes as" 
a May-pole, crowded past these to the 
trail, or gave way to the ambulances filled 
with men half dressed and bound in the 
zinc-blue bandages that make the color 
detestable forever after. Troops of the 
irregular horse gallop through this multi- 
tude, with a jangling of spurs and sling- 
belts; and Tommies, in close order, fight 
their way among the oxen, or help pull 
them to one side as the stretchers pass, 
each with its burden, each with its blue 
bandage stained a dark brownish crimson. 
It is only when the figure on the stretcher 
lies under a blanket that the tumult and 
push and sweltering mass comes to a quick 
pause, while the dead man’s comrade 
stands at attention, and the officer raises 
his fingers to his helmet. ‘Then the mass 
surges on again, with cracking of whips 
and shouts and imprecations, while the 
yellow dust rises in thick clouds and buries 
the picture in a glaring fog. This mov- 
ing, struggling mass, that fights for the 
right of way along the road, is within easy 
distance of the shells. Those from their 
own guns pass over them with a shrill 
crescendo, those from the enemy burst 
among them at rare intervals, or sink im- 
potently in the soft soil. And a dozen 
Tommies rush to dig them out as keep- 
sakes. Upat the front, brown and yel- 
low regiments are lying crouched behind 























Pontoon Bridge Across the Tugela. 


The trooper is rescuing his equipment from his dead horse. 


brown and yellow rocks and stones. As 
far as you can see, the hills are sown with 
them. With a glass you can see them 
against the sky-line of every hill, for over 
three miles away. Sometimes the men 
rise and fire, and there is the feverish flut- 
ter of musketry ; sometimes they lie mo- 
tionless for hours while the guns make the 
ways straight. 

Up on a high hill, seated among the 
rocks, is General Buller and his staff. The 
hill is all of rocks, sharp, brown rocks, as 
clearly cut as foundation-stones. They 
are thrown about at irregular angles, and 
are shaded only by stiff bayonet-like 
cacti. Above is a blue, glaring sky, the 
top of the kopje seems to reach up into 
it, and to draw and concentrate upon 
itself all of the sun’s heat. This little 
jagged point of blistering rocks holds 
the forces that press the button which 
sets the struggling mass below, and the 
thousands of men upon the surrounding 
hills, in motion. It is the conning tower 
of the relief column, only, unlike the con- 
ning tower, it offers no protection, no 
seclusion, no peace. Commanding gen- 
erals to-day, under the new conditions 
which this war has developed, do not 


charge up hills waving flashing swords. 
They sit on rocks, and wink out their 
orders by a flashing hand-mirror. The 
swords have been left at the base, or 
coated deep with mud, so that they shall 
not flash, and with this column everyone, 
under a general, carries a rifle on purpose 
to disguise the fact that he is entitled to 
carry a sword. The kopje is the central 
station of the system. From its uncom- 
fortable eminence the commanding gen- 
eral watches the developments of his 
attack, and directs it by heliograph and 
ragged bits of bunting. A sweating, dirty 
Tommy turns his back on a hill a mile 
away and slaps, the air with his signal flag ; 
another Tommy, with the visor of his 
helmet cocked over the back of his neck, 
watches an answering bit of bunting 
through a glass. The bit of bunting, a 
mile away, flashes impatiently, once to 
the right and once to the left, and the 
Tommy with the glass says, “They 
understand, sir,’’ and the other Tommy, 
who has not as yet cast even an inter- 
ested glance at the regiment he has 
ordered into action, folds his flag and 
curls up against a hot rock and instantly 
dozes. 
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Stuck on the crest, twenty feet from 
where General Buller is seated, are two 
iron rods, like those in the putting-green 
of a golf course. They mark the line of 
direction which a shell must take, in order 
to seek out the enemy. Back of the 
kopje, where they cannot see the enemy, 
where they cannot even see the hill 
upon which he is entrenched, are the 
howitzers. Their duty is to aim at the 
iron rods, and vary their aim to either 
side of them as they are directed to do 
by an officer on the crest. Their shells 
pass a few yards over the heads of the 
staff, but the staff has confidence. Those 
three yards are as safe a margin as a 
hundred. Their confidence is that of the 
lady in spangles, who permits her hus- 
band in buckskin to shoot apples off her 
head at a music-hall. From the other 
direction come the shells of the Boers, 
seeking out the hidden howitzers. They 
pass somewhat higher, crashing into the 
base of the kopje, sometimes killing, 
sometimes digging their own ignominious 
graves. The staff regards them with 
the same indifference. One of them tears 
the overcoat upon which Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley is seated, another destroys his 
diary. His men, dozing at his feet among 
the red rocks, observe this with wide eyes. 
But he does not shift his position. His 
answer is, that his men cannot shift theirs. 

On Friday, February 23d, the Innis- 
killings, Dublins, and Connaughts were 
sent out to take a trench, half-way up 
Railway Hill. The attack was one of 
those frontal attacks which, in this war, 
against the new weapons, has added so 
much to the lists of killed and wounded 
and to the prestige of the men, while it 
has, in an inverse ratio, hurt the prestige of 
the men by whom the attack was ordered. 
The result of this attack was peculiarly 
disastrous. It was made at night, and as 
soon as it developed, the Boers retreated 
to the trenches on the crest of the hill, 
and threw men around the sides to bring 
a cross-fire to bear on the Englishmen. 
In the morning the Inniskillings found 
they had lost four hundred men, and ten 
out of their fifteen officers. The other 
regiments lost as heavily. The following 


Tuesday, which was the anniversary of 
Majuba Hill, three brigades, instead of a 
regiment, were told off to take this same 
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Railway Hill, or Pieter’s, as it was later 
called, on the flank, and with it to capture 
two others. On the same day, nineteen 
years before, the English had lost Majuba 
Hill, and their hope was to take these 
three from the Boers for the one they had 
lost, and open the way to Mbulwana 
Mountain, which was the last bar that 
held them back from Ladysmith. 

The first two of the three hills they 
wanted were shoulder to shoulder, the 
third was separated from them by a deep 
ravine. This last was the highest, and in 
order that the attack should be successful 
it was necessary to seize it first. The hills 
stretched for three miles; they were about 
1,200 yards high. 

For three hours a single line of men 
slipped and stumbled forward along the 
muddy bank of the river, and for three 
hours the artillery crashed, spluttered, and 
stabbed at the three hills above them, 
scattering the rocks and bursting over and 
behind the Boer trenches on the crest. 

As is their custom, the Boers remained 
invisible and made no reply. It seemed 
inconceivable that anything human could 
live under such a bombardment of shot, 
bullets, and shrapnel. A hundred yards 
distant, on our right, the navy guns were 
firing lyddite that burst with a thick yel- 
low smoke ; on the other side Colt auto- 
matics were put-put-put-ing a stream of 
bullets ; the field-guns and the howitzers 
were playing from a hill half a mile be- 
hind us, and scattered among the rocks 
about us, and for two miles on either hand, 
the infantry in reserve were firing off am- 
munition at any part of the three hills they 
happened to dislike! 

The roar of the navy’s four - point- 
seven’s, their crash, their rush as they 
passed, the shrill whine of the shrapnel, 
the barking of the howitzers, and the me- 
chanical, regular rattle of the quick-firing 
Maxims, which sounded like the clicking 
of many mowing-machines on a hot sum- 
mer’s day, tore the air with such hideous 
noises that one’s skull ached from the 
concussion, and one could only be heard 
by shouting.. But more impressive by far 
than this hot chorus of mighty thunder 
and petty hammering, was the roar of the 
wind which was driven down into the 
valley beneath, and which swept up again 
in enormous waves of sound. It roared 























Horses Being Conveyed into Town to be Made into Soup. 


Taken the morning Ladysmith was relieved. 


like a great hurricane at sea. The illu- 
sion was so complete that you expected, by 
looking down, to see the Tugela lashing 
at her banks, tossing the spray hundreds 
of feet in air, and battling with her sides 
of rock. It was like the roar of Niagara 
in a gale, and yet when you did look be- 
low not a leaf was stirring, and the Tugela 
was slipping forward, flat and sluggish, 
and in peace. 

The long procession of yellow figures 
was still advancing along the bottom of 
the valley, toward the right, when on the 
crest of the farthermost hill fourteen of 
them appeared suddenly, and ran forward 
and sprang into the trenches. They 
looked terribly lonely and _ insufficient, 
perched against the blue sky on the high- 
est and most distant of the three hills, 
and they ran about, this way and that, as 
though they were very much surprised to 
find that they were there. Then they set- 
tled down into the Boer trench, from our 
side of it, and began firing, their officer, 
as his habit is, standing up behind them. 
The hill they had taken had evidently 
been abandoned to them by the enemy, 
and the fourteen men in khaki had taken 
it by “default.” But they disappeared 


so suddenly into the trench, that we knew 
they were not enjoying their new position 
in peace, and everyone looked below 
them, to see the arriving reinforcements. 
They came at last, to the number of ten, 
and scampered about just as the others 
had done, looking for cover. It seemed 
as if we could almost hear the singing of 
the bullet when one of them dodged, and 
it was with a distinct sense of relief, and 
of freedom from further responsibility, 
that we saw the ten disappear also, and 
become part of the yellow stones about 
them. Then avery wonderful movement 
began to agitate the men upon the two 
remaining hills. They began to creep up 
them, as you have seen seaweed rise with 
the tide and envelop a rock. They moved 
in regiments, but each man was as distinct 
as is a letter of the alphabet in each word 
on this page, black with letters. We be- 
gan to follow the fortunes of individual 
letters. It was a most selfish and coward- 
ly occupation, for you knew you were in 
no greater danger than you would be in 
looking through the glasses of a muto- 
scope. The battle unrolled before you 
like a panorama. ‘The guns on our side 


of the valley had ceased, the hurricane in 
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the depths below had instantly spent it- 
self, and the birds and insects had again 
begun to fill our hill with drowsy twitter 
and song. But on the other, half the 
men were wrapping the base of the hill in 
khaki, which rose higher and higher, grow- 
ing looser and less tightly wrapt as it spun 
upward. Half way to the crest there was 
a broad open space of green grass, and 
above that a yellow bank of earth, which 
supported the track of the railroad. This 
green space spurted with tiny geysers of 
yellow dust. Where the bullets came 
from or who sent them we could not see. 
But the loose ends of the bandage of 
khaki were stretching across this green 
space and the yellow spurts of dust rose 
all around them. The men crossed this 
fire-zone warily, looking to one side or the 
other, as the bullets struck the earth heav- 
ily, like drops of rain before a shower. 
The men had their head and shoulders 
bent as though they thought a roof was 
about to fall on them; some ran from 
rock to rock, seeking cover properly ; 
others scampered toward the safe vantage 
ground behind the railroad embankment ; 
others advanced leisurely, like men play- 
ing golf. The silence, after the hurri- 
cane of sounds, was painful ; we could 
not hear even the Boer rifles. The mer 
moved like figures in a dream, without 
firing a shot. They seemed each to be 
acting on his own account, without unison 
or organization. As I have said, you 
ceased considering the scattered whole, 
and became intent on the adventures of 
individuals. These fell so suddenly, that 
you waited with great anxiety to learn 
whether they had dropped for protection, 
or because they had been wounded. They 
came at last from every side, and from out 
of every ridge and dried-up waterway. 
Open spaces which had been green a mo- 
ment before, were suddenly dyed yellow 
with them. Where there had been a com- 
pany clinging to the railroad embankment, 
there stood one regiment holding it, and 
another sweeping over it. Heights that 
had seemed the goal, became the resting- 
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place of the stretcher-bearers, until at last 
no part of the hill remained unpopulated, 
save a high bulging rampart of unprotect- 
ed and open ground. And then, sudden- 
ly, coming from the earth itself, apparently, 
one man ran across this open space and 
leaped on top of the trench which crowned 
the hill. He was fully fifteen yards in ad- 
vance of all the rest, entirely unsupported 
andalone. And he had evidently planned 
it so, for he took off his helmet and waved 
it, and stuck it on his bayonet and waved 
it again, and then suddenly clapped it on 
his head and threw his gun to his shoul- 
der. He stood so, pointing down into the 
trench, and it seemed as though we couid 
hear him calling upon the Boers behind it 
to surrender, which eventually they did, to 
the number of fifteen. 

A few minutes later the last of the three 
hills was mounted by the West Yorks, who 
were mistaken by their own artillery for 
Boers, and fired upon both by the Boers 
and by their own shrapnel and lyddite. 
Four of them were wounded, and, to save 
themselves, a line of them stood up at full 
length on the trench and cheered and 
waved at the artillery until it had ceased 
to play upon them. The Boers continued 
to fire upon them with rifles, for over two 
hours. But it was only a demonstration 
to cover the retreat of the greater number, 
and at daybreak the hills were in the com- 
plete and peaceful possession of the Eng- 
lish. ‘These hills were a part of the same 
Railway Hill which the Inniskillings and 
a composite regiment had attempted to 
take by a frontal attack, four nights pre- 
vious, with the loss of six hundred men, 
among whom were three colonels. By 
this flank attack, and by using nine regi- 
ments instead of one, the same hill and 
two others were taken with only two hun- 
dred casualties. This battle, which was 
called the Battle of Pieter’s Hill, and the 
surrender on the same day of General 
Cronje and his force to Lord Roberts, 
made the whole column feel that the ill 
memory of Majuba Hill had been “ wiped 
off the slate ”’ forever. 














WITH THE BOER ARMY 


THEIR METHODS OF ATTACK 


AND DEFENCE 


By Thomas F. Millard 


HEN experts on matters militant be- 

WV gin to readjust their dogmas to co- 

incide with the practical lessons of 

the war in South Africa, the manner in 

which undisciplined farmers, destitute of 

military experience, training, or direction, 

have successfully withstood and repeated- 

ly defeated greatly superior numbers of the 

best regular British troops, will afford am- 
ple food for reflection. 

That any given number of Boers can, 
under almost any conceivable circum- 
stances wherein opposing bodies are apt 
to be brought into collision in modern 
warfare, defeat, and in a prolonged en- 
gagement destroy, an equal number of any 
regular troops in the world as they are 
organized at present, is a fact too well 
established by the happenings of this war 
to admit of doubt. ‘Time after time 
within the past few months have small 
forces of Boers engaged with from four to 
ten times their number of English troops 
and signally worsted them. Nor must it 
be assumed, as apologists for British re- 
verses have been in the habit of doing, 
that peculiar advantages conferred by po- 
sition or superiority of official direction, 
are wholly responsible for the Boer suc- 
cesses ; for these advantages have accrued 
to the English as often as to the Boers. 
The strength of the Boer, as a fighting 
man, is due to his own original—in the 
sense of being inherently derived—meth- 
ods developed through individual proc- 
esses. This individual method, reduced 
by direction to a tolerably well-sustained 
unit, is what makes a Boer commando so 
formidable, and in it the tactician will find 
a fertile field for study. 

For many weeks, now, I have watched 
the Boer in the field. I have observed 
him in the “laager,’’ on the scout, in the 
running picket skirmish, in the night pa- 
trol, in the hospital, in stubborn defence 
and fierce assault, mounted and on foot, 
advancing and in retreat. In this way 
many little points of his method have 
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gradually been revealed; points trivial 
enough in themselves, but constituting in 
their sum the skilful, knowing, formida- 
ble irregular of the veldt. 

An impression has got abroad that the 
principal skill of the Boer rests in defen- 
sive tactics. This is not true. His attack 
is fully as effective as his defence. This 
has been demonstrated on more than one 
occasion. ‘The impression that his offen- 
sive tactics are weak has arisen out of the 
military necessity which compels a greatly 
inferior force, comparatively destitute of 
artillery, to remain. theoretically on the 
defensive. But theoretically defensive 
tactics often admit, and, in fact, frequent- 
ly compel, attacks by the defender upon 
the aggressor. Such occurrences have 
been frequent in this war, and have af- 
forded the Boer ample opportunity to 
vindicate his power of attack. 

Spion Kop, Nicholson’s Nek, and the 
Platrand were all engagements where the 
Boers assumed the offensive, conceding to 
the British every advantage of position 
and superiority of force. In two of these 
battles — Spion Kop and _ Nicholson’s 
Nek—the success of the Boers was little 
short of marvellous, under the circum- 
stances. A brief recapitulation of the 
material points involved in these engage- 
ments will assist the reader to appreciate 
the results. At Spion Kop the British had 
from 2,500 to 3,000 men engaged, with 
several quick-firing guns. ‘They occupied 
a precipitous mountain, affording admi- 
rable natural cover, which was further 
strengthened by entrenchments. ‘This 
position was assaulted by four hundred 
and fifty Boers, who scaled the bowlder- 
strewn sides of the mountain. After an 
engagement which lasted from sunrise to 
sunset, the English abandoned the Kop, 
having suffered a loss, according to their 
own Official statement, of 1,700 men. The 
Boer loss was one hundred and seventy- 
three, killed and wounded. 

The battle of Nicholson’s Nek was the 
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result of a night sortie from Ladysmith 
by a force of 2,500 British. When day- 
light revealed their advance, a position 
had been attained on a series of lofty 
kopjes threatening the Boer positions. 
There they were promptly assailed by six 
hundred Boers. By noon the battle was 
over, and the remnants of the British force 
had retreated to Ladysmith, leaving 1,200 
prisoners and several guns in the hands of 
the Boers, besides suffering a loss of six 
hundred killed and wounded. ‘The as- 
sault on the Platrand, a strongly fortified 
position overlooking and commanding 
Ladysmith, on which thirty pieces of artil- 
lery were mounted, was undertaken by six 
hundred Boers. The assault failed, but 
not, however, until the Boers had tempor- 
arily occupied some of the British trenches 
and inflicted a loss on the enemy, as stated 
by General White, of eight hundred. The 
Boer loss was two hundred and thirty. 

Acting on the defensive against the at- 
tack of inferior forces of Boers, the per- 
centage of British losses in these engage- 
ments were: Spion Kop, sixty-eight per 
cent.; Nicholson’s Nek, seventy-two per 
cent. ; Platrand, unknown to me because 
I have no information at present of the 
number of troopsengaged. The Boerlosses, 
while attacking largely superior forces of 
British, were: Spion Kop, thirty-eight per 
cent.; Nicholson’s Nek, ten per cent.; 
Platrand, thirty-nine per cent. The British 
losses I obtain from Colonial papers which 
reach the Transvaal, and are presumably 
official, although, from observation, I think 
they are rather understated. The figures 
given of Boer losses I vouch for as be- 
ing substantially accurate. ‘These figures 
speak more eloquently than words of the 
effectiveness of Boer offensive tactics, 
while the fact that they suffered a loss 
of nearly forty per cent. before abandon- 
ing the assault on the impregnable Plat- 
rand disposes of allegations against their 
aggressiveness. 

What gives the Boer this wonderful 
effectiveness, amounting relatively, when 
all the comparative elements are adjusted, 
to ten times that employed by Tommy 
Atkins, who may certainly be accepted as 
a favorable type of the trained soldier ? 
Let us scrutinize the Boer method. 

A Boer attack moves slowly. To say it 
crawls, expresses its progress better, for at 
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times it loses all momentum. When an 
ordinary attack by trained soldiers loses 
momentum, it will go to pieces unless im- 
mediately rallied and started ahead again 
by officers. Not so the Boer attack. Its 
most effective moments are the constantly 
recurring periods when it seems to stop 
entirely. Then is when the Mauser speaks 
to deadly purpose, decimating the ranks 
of the defenders. 

A Boer charge is destitute of hurrah 
and dash. There is no alignment and 
little semblance of concerted action. Yet 
the concerted action is there. Having 
been broadly instructed by their com- 
mandants as to the general object and plan 
of the movement, the Boers start, moving 
rapidly enough while at long range, yet 
cautiously, too. ‘To conceal himself be- 
hind what, to the ordinary man, would 
seem ridiculously inadequate cover, is an 
instinct with the Boer, born of the veldt 
and its ways. Thus, running in a crouch- 
ing attitude, and keeping out of sight as 
much as possible, the thin, widely scat- 
tered line moves forward until a point is 
reached within effective rifle-range of the 
enemy. Then the real attack begins, and 
the peculiar methods of the Boer begin to 
operate. 

The assaulting line has suddenly dis- 
appeared. Each man has dropped be- 
hind some bowlder, or sought cover in 
one of the tiny “ sluits” which indent the 
slopes and sides of the kopjes. Has 
the attack ended? To settle this point, 
English officers will rise up here and 
there to better scan the field. The sharp, 
whip-like report of a dozen Mausers will 
ring out, and the officers will drop into 
the trenches, two-thirds of the number 
who exposed themselves having been 
hit. No, the attack has not ended. 
The fight proceeds fitfully. At times the 
firing almost ceases, then it will begin 
again livelier than before. Closer, closer 
creeps the line, as each Boer manages to 
crawl from one bit of cover to another 
just ahead. Slowly distance is annihilated. 
After a temporary lull, the apparently 
sleeping line galvanizes into life. There 
is arush. Some neat bit of cover or out- 
lying “rooi-kopje” is to be carried. 
Watch the Boers while they make their 
rush. 

It will not be a movement of the whole 
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line, but only of a smallsegment. The rest 
of the line will support it. A certain num- 
ber of men in each commando, amount- 
ing to probably one-fourth, had been told 
off before the attack began, to hold cover 
when rushes were made, and concentrate 
their fire upon the enemy. ‘These men 
lie securely sheltered, their ready rifles at 
shoulder and pointed, their watchful eyes 
scanning the positions of the defenders. 
The signal is given, and the rush be- 
gins. 

Up spring fifty or a hundred men, with 
rifles held loosely at a “trail,” and dash 
forward at full speed, leaping over the 
ground like Zulu runners. <A few scat- 
tering shots give warning of the hotter 
fire to come. Prone on the earth go the 
charging Boers. Cr—r—r—ash ! comes 
the volley. Up again, and a wild scurry 
on for half a minute before the second 
volley can come, then down again, each 
man under cover. Fifty yards have been 
gained. To see a body of men spring up 
suddenly and dash toward them is calcu- 
lated to flurry any troops. The Boers 
have counted upon this, and for it the 
reserved marksmen are prepared. Star- 
tled for a moment out of his presence of 
mind, or in his eagerness to get a fair 
shot, Tommy Atkins will expose himself. 
A head, a shoulder, an arm or leg shows. 
It is a sufficient mark for a Boer. The 
Mausers yelp in a stammering chorus, and 
a score of gentlemen in khaki grope 
blindly about in the dirt and gravel. 

In these attacks, as, for that matter, in 
all the fighting, the Boer sharpshooter 
plays an important part. Keep an eye 
on one of these marksmen, and you will 
get an object-lesson in Boer tactics. 
When an action begins, the sharpshooter 
will separate from the main body and pro- 
ceed cautiously until he secures a position 
within easy range (for the average Boer 
three hundred yards is an easy range) of 
the enemy. There he will construct a 
‘‘schanze,’’ or cover. In this ‘‘ schanze ” 
he will stretch himself and prepare for the 
business of the day, which is to kill as 
many Englishmen as he can without be- 
traying his own whereabouts. He has 
provided himself with a water bottle, some 
hard bread and biltong, and he generally 
carries a pair of field-glasses. Nor has he 
forgotten his pipe and a supply of tobacco. 
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If it is possible to effect it, a shade for at 
least a part of his body is arranged. 

Thus ensconced, the sharpshooter pa- 
tiently waits for the opportunity to get to 
work. ‘The Boer lines begin to crawl for- 
ward, the British artillery breaks out an- 
grily, and fleeting glimpses of khaki show 
along the English positions. Disposing 
his body comfortably, the sharpshooter 
fixes a perfect rest for his rifle, adjusts the 
sight, and skims the barrel with his eye. 
Presently he marks down a “Tommy.” 
But he doesn’t fire. Notyet. He waits 
until he gets the man right on the “bead.” 
Then bang! and the marked man col- 
lapses ina heap. His comrades see him 
go down, but cannot tell whence came 
the bullet which slew him. The tiny puff 
of smokeless powder has been wafted 
away before the missile reaches its mark, 
and not even the stirring of a leaf gives a 
clew to the marksman’s whereabouts. A 
sharpshooter will keep this up all day, oc- 
casionally regaling himself with a lunch 
of biltong and a puff at his pipe, blow- 
ing the smoke carefully away along the 
ground. Cool, collected, his nerves quiet, 
his pulse normal, one of these men will 
do an appalling execution in the course 
of a prolonged fight. 

A charge, such as the Boers make, is 
robbed of all story-book picturesqueness 
and glamour. The glitter of sword and 
bayonet, the smoke and flame, the bright 
uniforms, the inspiring cheers, the pre- 
cision of serried ranks, the gallantly carried 
battle-flags to be presently planted on the 
earthworks of the enemy, are all lacking. 
They belong to the war of the past. In 
their stead a crouching, creeping line of 
dirt-covered men, shuffled by the varying 
chances of the fight out of all semblance 
of order ; brown, bare, sun-scorched, bowl- 
der-flecked ridges, dotted here and there 
with stunted bushes, hazy with heat, and 
alive with projectiles ; the keen rattle of 
rifle fire, punctuated by the stuttering of 
machine guns, and broken into full periods 
by the reverberating roar of heavy artil- 
lery, now and again seeming to die only 
to break out afresh ; and all this for hour 
after hour, each passing moment claiming 
a victim to sprawl in agony on the super- 
heated rocks. Such is modern war, as 
typified in South Africa to-day. It might 
seem, at first thought, that such a change, 
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lacking the impetus of*old methods, would 
also lack the force to dislodge a resolute 
enemy. Such is not the case. An Eng- 
lish officer who was captured at Spion 
Kop assured me that the persistent, 
deadly rifle pecking of the Boers as they 
creep nearer and nearer, when to raise 
a head or expose a limb, is to receive a 
bullet, was the most nerve-racking and de- 
moralizing experience he ever had. 

The Boer method of repulsing an as- 
sault is based on the same general prin- 
ciples as his offensive tactics, and is not 
less effective. Being on the defensive 
enables him to select his position more 
carefully, and secure better cover. No 
regular trenches aredug. The command- 
ant having indicated the locality which his 
men are to occupy, each Boer constructs 
his own ‘schanze.’”’ Perhaps it will en- 
lighten many people if I describe a 
‘‘schanze.’’ The Boer selects a position 
which fulfils his personal idea. In the 
selection he is governed by such consid- 
erations as whether he shoots right or left- 
handed, or prefers to fire sitting, kneeling, 
or reclining. In a country that affords 
endless and infinitely varied natural cov- 
er, this task iseasy. His position chosen, 
the Boer makes it as comfortable as pos- 
sible without too much deranging the 
natural appearance of the ground, often 
artfully disposing a bush so as to afford 
shade, or screening the cover by careful- 
ly arranging some bunches of grass or 
twigs. 

This is a ‘‘schanze.’”’ They are not 
placed in any regular formation or align- 
ment, but are scattered about as much as 
possible. The immense superiority of 
“ schanzes ”’ over regular trenches is ap- 
parent. The “schanze” presents no dis- 
tinctive target to the fire of the assailant. 
It merely occupies an unobtrusive place 
in the natural configuration of a kopje or 
ridge. The weakness of the loop-holed 
trench against a skilfully directed attack 
was demonstrated during the Boer assault 
on the Platrand. For hours they fought 
within one hundred yards of the British 
trenches, which were loop-holed with 
sand-bags. Being on lower ground, the 
Boers were enabled to get parts of the 
trenches against the sky-line. A Boer 
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would draw a bead on a loop-hole, wait 
until it was darkened, and press the trig- 
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ger. In one trench carried by the Boers, 
more than a score of Englishmen were 
found shot through the head near the 
right eye, conclusive proof that they were 
killed at a loop-hole. It takes hours to 
construct good trenches. A Boer will 
make a splendid “‘schanze ” anywhere in 
five minutes, provided he does not find 
one ready made. 

Once in his “schanze,” the Boer awaits 
the assault of the enemy with serenity. 
He knows what is expected of him, and 
has no doubt of his ability to meet any 
requirements. He rarely fires at the 
troops advancing directly upon him, but 
rather at those to the right or left. This 
manceuvre has the double advantage of 
enabling the Boer to remain fully con- 
cealed, while the advancing foe, his atten- 
tion occupied ahead, thoughtlessly exposes 
himself to a bullet coming at an angle. 
In this way two commandos, lying a 
couple of hundred yards apart, will cross- 
fire the enemy and protect each other. 

Look through my excellent field-glasses 
while they are directed at an ensconced 
Boer, during one of the British attacks 
along the Tugela. Shrapnel and lyddite 
burst all around him, but he betrays not the 
slightest nervousness. He lies stretched 
on his left side, his Mauser thrust through 
a cleft between two bowlders. The sun 
beats upon his bared gray head ; for his 
hat is nodding on a twig ten feet away, 
as the breeze stirs the bush. It is placed 
there to draw the fire intended for its 
owner. He does not fire, although his 
finger is on the trigger and the muzzle of 
his rifle is motionless. Below, toiling 
painfully up the slope which rises from 
the river, is the khaki-clad line of battle. 
The British have got within three hundred 
yards, and the critical moment of the 
charge is nearing. They are pushing for- 
ward steadily ; rushing a few yards, then 
dropping behind some convenient cover 
to fire—for Tommy Atkins has learned a 
point or two from the book of his oppo- 
nent. Watch the motion of the barrel of 
the old Boer’s gun, as it seems to follow 
the movements of some object. The 
sun-burned cheek drops on the stock, the 
rifle cracks, and an English officer who 
had partially risen to give some order 
slides down, writhing convulsively. His 
billet has found him. The Boer coolly 
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works his lever out and in, and resumes 
his watchful attitude. 

Thoroughly disciplined troops place a 
vast amount of dependence on their offi- 
cers. Deprived of officers, a regular regi- 
ment will become fuddled and cease to 
advance. The Boer knows this, and he 
counts one officer worth twenty men. 
Although the English officers have dis- 
carded all marks of rank, they cannot 
conceal themselves in action. Vocal orders 
cannot be understood in battle unless sup- 
plemented by gestures, and thus the offi- 
cer betrays himself. The Boer crouches 
in his “schanze,’”’ and patiently waits un- 
til he “spots”’ the man in authority. Does 
he then proceed to empty his magazine 
rapidly, and, probably ineffectually ? Not 
he. He reserves his fire, but keeping his 
rifle all the while trained on the officer, 
until the latter gets in a position to offer 
a fair shot. Then, the bullet speeds and 
the officer goes out of action. 

And this is the way each individual 
Boer in the line of defence does his work. 
They do not all get officers, of course, but 
the illustration portrays the method. The 
Boer fights men just as he would stalk 
the shy antelope, or lie in wait for the steal- 
thy tiger, in both which pastimes he 
is adept. Every Boer knows his rifle 
thoroughly, and becomes acquainted with 
all its little oddities of sight and trigger, 
and other whims peculiar to firearms, and 
uses it accordingly. In fact, his secret of 
strength lies in a reduction to individual- 
ism of nearly all tactical qualifications. 

A vital point in the Boer method is 
never to throw away a shot; which 
means, of course, never to fire until there 
is a fair chance of hitting. This policy 
leads them to permit the enemy to come 
dangerously close at times before opening 
fire. The first battle of Colenso provided 
a good illustration of this almost stoical 
reservation. The British marched to 
within three hundred yards of the Boer 
“‘schanzes” before they had the slightest 
intimation. of the presence of the enemy. 
The crashing rifle volleys, when they did 
begin, swept the English down by hun- 
dreds. 

When the British had retreated, after 
abandoning the guns, the Boer fire dwin- 
dled away and soon ceased altogether. 
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Somebody ordered the guns to be brought 
off, and the men in charge of the extra 
battery horses tried to do it. No more 
deadly rifle fire could be conceived than 
that which frustrated their brave at- 
tempt. 

General Botha stood, partially sheltered 
by a huge rock, just opposite the aban- 
doned guns, watching the movements of 
the British through his field - glasses. 
Teams of six horses hitched two together, 
directed by three mounted drivers, es- 
sayed the impossible task. They came 
at a full gallop, with a huge iron hook 
ready to attach to a gun and haul it off. 
In the “schanzes” the Boers waited. 
Nearer and nearer came the galloping 
teams, the ground shaking under the 
thunder of hoofs. General Botha’s pow- 
erful voice could be heard admonishing 
his men. 

“Hold your fire. Let them get closer. 
Wait—Wait. Steady. Steady. Steady. 
Not yet—not yet—not yet-——-—_Vow /” 
Crack. Aleaderisdown. Crack. Crack. 
A wheeler topples over. Cr-r-r-r-ash ! 
Down they go in a heap, an indescribable 
tangle of men and animals, many of the 
drivers being crushed, or kicked to death 
by the maddened brutes; some of the 
horses perhaps unhit, and struggling wildly 
to break their traces, only to meet death 
a little farther along. Such was the fate 
of every team sent to bring back those 
guns, fully a hundred horses and half as 
many men being killed before the attempt 
was abandoned. 

In this battle General Buller stated 
the British loss to have been 1,100 men 
and eleven guns. The Boers lost six 
killed and fourteen wounded. It avails 
nothing for persons who wish to detract 
from Boer successes to sneer at these fig- 
ures. Any readjustment of so-called 
modern methods of warfare should be 
based upon facts, however unpalatable 
they may be in certain quarters. The 
fighting Boer may have his faults, in fact, 
I know them to be many and serious, 
though principally arising from an almost 
complete absence of discipline—but his 
strength far overbalances his weakness, 
and those elements of strength the most 
vainglorious military power will do well 
to study. 
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STORY OF A TIN SOLDIER 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


HEN the President called for vol- 
unteers Billie Jones was a clerk in 


Thompson’s at $12 a week, and en- 
gaged to be married to the prettiest girl on 
Greenapple Street. The bands played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” the ministers said 
things from the pulpit, and the editors said 
things in the press; so the upshot of the 
matter was that Billie threw up his salary, 
kissed the girl on Greenapple Street good- 
by, and went off to the war in a spotted 
old blue uniform that had kicked about the 
armory lockers nobody knew how long. 

Billie’s soul bubbled over with patriot- 
ism, and he stoutly declared to his father 
that when the bullets whistled he would 
remember he was a Jones and fight 
like a true American. To his mother he 
said, ‘Never mind putting in any jel- 
lies, for I am a soldier now and won’t 
want such things.” ‘To the girl on Green- 
apple Street—well, what he said to her 
was their own little affair and hardly worth 
repeating anyway. 

So they took Billie down to the State 
Camp and taught him “ Fours right”’ and 
“Fours left’? and “ Right front into line,” 
and how to bea sentry and yell “Corp’ral 
of the guard No. 10, relief,” without call- 
ing it “Post No. ro,” instead, a grave 
military indiscretion and a thing wholly 
without authority in the infantry drill 
manual. They fed him on good roast 
beef and pork chops and mashed potatoes 
and coffee with milk in it and milk with 
graham crackers in it, and four times in 
two weeks they gave him pie. Private 
Billie was enchanted. 

“It’s a great life, I tell you,” said he to 
Papa Jones, who had come proudly down 
with Mamma Jones on a Sunday excursion 
to visit him in camp. ‘ Why, it makes a 
manofachap. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for the world.” 

Papa Jones smiled happily at Billie’s 
fervor and Mamma Jones hoped he 
would like the jellies she had brought in 
spite of his admonition, and then they all 
had a last, tearful good-by in a jam of 
five thousand good-byes at the station. 

One awful day they had the medical 


examinations. Billie was frightened half 
out of his wits for fear he wouldn’t pass ; 
cursed the luck that had made him a little 
man, and looked in agonizing envy at his 
strapping football-hero tent mate, John 
Rogers, who was sure to go through like 
a book. And Billie almost fainted when 
they put an O. K. after his name and told 
John Rogers it was no use, and packed 
him off home again to gaze mournfully at 
a row of athletic trophies as long as his 
strong right arm. 

Then an order came and they all yelled 
like Indians and packed their kits, and 
that night they cheered everybody and 
everything they could think of from the 
President down, and started on their long 
journey to the front. 

Down in Kentucky and Tennessee the 
village girls came down to the cars with 
roses and buttermilk. When Billie 
reached the Florida line four brass buttons 
had mysteriously disappeared from his 
blue coat, but of this fact, oddly enough, 
he said not a word in his letters to the girl 
on Greenapple Street. It may be stated, 
however, in Billie’s defence, that he did 
mention the roses. 

“T took them,” he wrote to her, “ and 
thought of you.” All of which, every 
word of it, was true. 

They lived on coffee and corned-beef 
sandwiches for three days going down, and 
alighted at last in the Tampa sand to be 
marched through the heat of the Florida 
sun, to the fields where the palmettos grow. 
There in the open, among snarled palmet- 
to roots, they pitched their tents, grimy, 
hungry, but undaunted still. And the 
next day, and the next, and the next day 
after that, and so on for seven days, Pri- 
vate William Jones helped dig palmetto 
roots, so that the officers could get out of 
their tents without stumbling, so that the 
privates could get out of theirs, and, lastly, 
so that the regiment could do a fit and 
proper dress parade for the honor of the 
State that had sent it out. 

Then they began “ Fours right’ again, 
and all the rest of it, and the middle of 
the forenoon and the middle of the after- 
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noon, when the sun was hot and bright, 
brought skirmish drills, when Billie did 
considerable lying down on his stomach 
and crawling through palmetto roots and 
yelling viciously while charging an imag- 
inary foe. 

The “ good artesian”’ water tasted queer, 
and it came near knocking Billie off his 
pins at first ; but by and by he didn’t mind 
so much, though his legs didn’t want to 
go, and the pains in his vitals were un- 
commonly severe. The regimental sur- 
geon prescribed some little white pills out 
of No. 9, and some big brown ones out 
‘of No. 5, and so Billie was enabled to 
keep up his courage and a comparatively 
straight spine. 

The war was in full blast then. After 
days of anxious hoping the long-looked- 
for order came at last. Private Billie Jones 
and the other fellows got out and yelled 
with the old State camp vigor, packed up 
their kits again and waited for the order 
to strike tents. Down at Port Tampa a 
transport was waiting to bear them to 
Cuba and the bloody heights of glory. 

But they did not strike their tents. 
Somebody in a silk hat at Washington 
called upon somebody else, who thereupon 
changed his mind, and an order was coun- 
termanded post-haste. So Private Billie 
and the rest of them unfolded their blanket 
rolls and settled down to “ Fours right” 
again, dejected, angry, and profane. 

The transport sailed off two days after- 
ward with some other regiment that hap- 
pened to be in some other brigade in some 
other division that had some other com- 
manding general who had smoked more 
after-dinner cigars at the nation’s capital 
than Billie’s general had. And Billie 
wrote a long, disappointed letter to the 
girl on Greenapple Street. 

There wére no more graham crackers 
and milk now, for Uncle Sam was caterer ; 
but there was plenty of hardtack and a 
good deal too much “ sow belly,’’ Billie 
thought, and no stint of a brown solution 
they called “ black coffee,” for tradition’s 
sake. Billie shut his eyes and swallowed 
hard and tried to force his naturally deli- 
cate digestion into believing that it was 
really “ good, plain, wholesome fare,” and 
that his appetite was satisfied. But some- 
times his hunger got the better of him and 
he lingered dolorously at lemonade-stands, 
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squandering his “$15.60 per” in riotous 
living—divers pink milk-shakes and sundry 
stale ginger-snaps, to say nothing of beau- 
tiful condensed milk ice-cream. And when 
Billie felt especially dreary his thirst led 
him to the brink of stronger waters over 
at the regimental canteen. 

By and by the officers decided that 
Billie was acclimated ; so they tacked on 
a couple hours more of drill. The South- 
ern sun, just to be in line, added a few 
more degrees Fahrenheit, and Billie “per- 
spired freely,” as the doctor books say. 
In fact, Billie grew a bit thin in the shoul- 
ders and ribs. 

Billie soon found that listening to the 
regimental bill of fare and eating the things 
it mentioned were two very different things. 
The well intentioned but youthful and in- 
experienced chefs at the company cook 
shanty had the wholly accidental, but not 
the less disagreeable, habit of burning the 
oatmeal and spilling the pepper-dish into 
the tomatoes, with a regularity wonderful 
to behold, while they served the potatoes 
with great blobs of pork grease that did 
not go down very well somehow when the 
Florida sun was blazing in the noonday sky. 

While Billie was thus getting toughened 
and knocked into fit condition to fight the 
Dons, Shafter’s army took Santiago and 
Sampson and Schley captured Cervera’s 
fleet, and when the smoke of the guns had 
rolled away over the blue waters of the 
Caribbean and the hills of Cuba, there 
began to be whisperings of peace, whereat 
Billie’s hopes fell sadly away. 

And then the rainy season set in. As 
the furious torrents fell Billie’s camp in the 
Hillsboro’ lowlands became a great morass 
of sticky black mud. When the wind blew 
the clouds out of the sky and the pitiless 
sun came out again, the muck steamed and 
reeked of filth and fever. The water stood 
in discolored pools among the palmetto 
roots. A green mould began to appear. 
Tree-toads shrieked among the pines. 
The flies, fattening and multiplying upon 
the scourings and refuse of the camps, 
swarmed in the tents by day, so that Billie 
ate ina swarthy halo. At night clouds 


of mosquitoes buzzed and droned and sang 
about his restless, burning form. His arms 
and face were covered with their stings. 
Through the rains stalked the fever, with 
a clear title to the sickening soil. 
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lances splashed and wallowed to and fro 
through the funereal mud from the com- 
pany quarters to the tents of the hospi- 
tals, standing themselves in the very midst 
of the bog. The ailing crowd that gath- 
ered each morning in the company streets 
when the mournful sick-call blew, grew 
apace. Billie’s first-sergeant shook his 
head and wondered where the next detail 
was coming from, and told Billie how sorry 
he was that he’d have to put him on guard 
twice that week, for the able-bodied men 
were growing fewer every day. 

And Billie shouldered his gun and 
tramped through the water and mud un- 
flinchingly, while the drippings from the 
grim sky overhead and the dirty puddles 
that slopped about his feet wet him to the 
skin. Off duty, in the guard-tent, he slept 
fitfully in his cold, damp uniform, with only 
a blanket between him and the ground. 
To the girl on Greenappie Street he wrote: 

“One wouldn’t mind at all, dear, if a 
fellow could only feel that he was going to 
really get a chance to do something for his 
country. If we could only have been five 
minutes under Spanish fire, it would be 
different ; now, we are only tin soldiers.” 

Uncle Sam heard at last of Billie’s 
camp through the hospital reports and the 
head-lines in the newspapers, and one day 
the regiment was removed to the breeze- 
swept hills of Fernandina. But with the 
regiment went the typhoid germs of that 
Tampa bog, and the hospital corps was 
worked to the point of desperation. And 
somebody, somewhere, could not, or would 
not, or at least did not, send the medicines, 
and the stockin the surgeons’ tents ran low. 
Meanwhile the cases multiplied. New 
ward tents were added. The cots were full. 

One August morning, Private William 
Jones went out to drill in the sand, with 
the able-bodied remnant of his company. 
That night he was stretched out, hot and 
fretful, on a white cot in a row of white 
cots in a row of white tents they called 
the division hospital, on a hill not far from 
the sea. The surgeon came. 

“ Typhoid,” he said. 

Next morning Billie’s captain called. 
Billie strove in vain to rise and salute him, 
but fell weakly back upon the pillow and 
sighed wearily. 

“Oh, I'll be all right in a day or two, 
sir,’ he murmured. “A fellow wouldn’t 


mind getting laid up if he’d only ever done 
something—seen scrapping and all that— 
but to be a tin soldier if 

And the very next night two men of the 
hospital corps sat on the edge of Billie’s cot 
and held him down by main force while 
he talked to the girl on Greenapple Street, 
or went out drilling in the Florida sand. 

“Forward, h’arch,” Billie commanded 
huskily in his delirium, and obeyed his 
own orders as best he could against the op- 
posing nurses, kicking out manfully with 
his bare feet and bringing them down on 
the cot again in regular time, while they 
strove to quiet him. 

“ Right forward. Fours right. H’arch. 





Dress up, boys, dressup. . . . Dress 
up that last set of fours. . . . Fours 
left. . . . H’arch,” and so through 


the watches of the night. 

“ T wouldn’t mind. I wouldn’t 
mind so much, dear,’ he muttered in 
the quieter moments, when he had left the 
drill-field far behind and was sitting out on 
the front steps again, under the lilacs, with 
the girl on Greenapple Street : 


‘“‘T wouldn’t mind at all . . . if 
we’d only seen fighting . . . some- 
where . . . but to come home like 
this . . . when other fellows are 
heroes . . . and we .. . only 
tin soldiers Forward. 


H’arch,” and then the whole dreary, 
heart-breaking business would have to be 
gone over again. 

In the dead of the night a distant sen- 
try’s call floated like music on the summer 
wind. Billie started from his pillow. He 
was on duty once more; smiled at the 
stars ; lowered his gun to port arms across 
his breast : 


“ Corp’ral of the guard. . . . No.g. 
Relief. . . . Wakeup, No. 

8. . . . Can’tyouhearme? .. . 
Yes... . pee Gear. .... Ws your 


tin soldier come home again.” 

And in the morning the part of the regi- 
ment that wasn’t sick or on guard or in the 
cook shanties fell into line and marched, 
while the band played something slow, 
something mostly for the drums, which 
throbbed mournfully. 

And that was the way Private William 
Jones went home from Dixie, to Papa and 
Mamma Jones and the girl on Green- 
apple Street. 





























Sir William Waller. 
By permission of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. 


From the portrait by Sir Peter Lely at Goodwood. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


VI 


PERSONAL RULE 

HEN Cromwell, in January, 1655, 

dismissed the first Protectorate Par- 

liament, he left himself nothing to 
do but to establish his own personal rule ; 
in other words, he became a tyrant. Of 
course the word cannot be used in the 
sense we use it in describing Ivan the Ter- 
rible, or Agathokles. As each country 
must, sooner or later, obtain exactly that 
measure of political freedom to which it is 
entitled, so, when it falls under a tyranny, 
the tyranny must be strictly conditioned 
by the character of the people. Cromwell 
ruled over Englishmen, not Russians or 
Greeks, and no Englishman would have 
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tolerated for twenty-four hours what was 
groaningly borne by Muscovites, who had 
lost every vestige of manhood beneath the 
Tartar yoke, or by Syracusans in the days 
of the rapid decadence of the Hellenistic 
world. Cromwell’s government was a 
tyranny because it was based on his own 
personal rule, his personal decision as to 
what taxes should be levied, what ordi- 
nances issued, what police measures de- 
creed and carried out, what foreign policy 
adopted or rejected. He was influenced 
very much by public opinion, when public 
opinion found definite expression in the 
action of a body of legislators or of an 
assembly of officers; but even in such 
cases he was only influenced, not con- 
trolled. In other words, he had gone 
back to the theory of government pro- 
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fessed by the man he had executed, and 
by that man’s predecessors. There was, 
however, the tremendous and far-reaching 
difference, that, whereas the Stuart kings 
clung to absolute 
power for the sake 
of rewarding favor- 
ites and of carrying 
out policies that 
were hostile to the 
honor and interest 
of England, Crom- 
well seized it with 
the sincere purpose 
of exalting the mor- 
al law at home and 
increasing the hon- 
or of England’s 
name abroad. 
Moreover, he was 
in fact what no 
Stuart was, in any- 
thing but name, a 
“king among men,” 
and his mighty 
strength enabled 
him, at least par- 
tially, to realize his 
purpose. 

Cromwell doubtless persuaded himself 
that he was endeavoring to secure what 
would now be called a constitutional gov- 
ernment : one which, in his own words, 
“should avoid alike the extremes of mon- 
archy and democracy.” He was desirous 
of paying heed to the wishes of those 
whom he esteemed the wisest and most 
honest among the people. He had some- 
what of that gift for personal popularity 
which was so marked a feature of Queen 
Elizabeth—seemingly the only sovereign 
whom he admired, among all his prede- 
To the last he kept stirring 
vaguely for a system of constitutional 
rule, and sincerely disliked merely arbit- 
rary rule. 

But by the time he became Lord Pro- 
tector he was too impatient of difference 
of opinion, too doggedly convinced of his 
own righteousness and wisdom, to be 
really fit to carry on a free government. 
He had sought to introduce the reign of 
the saints; but when in the Barebones 
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Parliament, he gathered together the very 
men whom he deemed their arch repre- 
sentatives, it was only to find, as was of 
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course inevitable, that he and they could 
not agree as to the method of realizing 
the reign of the saints in this very material 
world. Then he sought to secure a gov- 
ernment by the rep- 
resentatives of the 
people ; only to find 
that he got along 
even less well with 
them than with the 
saints. In short, 
while he had kept 
his nobility of pur- 
pose, his whole 
character had 
grown less and less 
such as to fit him to 
found a govern- 
ment of the kind to- 
ward which his race 
was dimly striving. 

He made varied 
experiments for the 
control of England. 
After the first Pro- 
tectorate Parlia- 
ment had_ been 
abolished, he estab- 
lished the govern- 
ment of the major-generals, or in other 
words, purely military rule ; dividing Eng- 
land into a dozen districts, with a major- 
general over each as the ultimate authority. 
The prime function of the major-generals 
was to keep order, and they crushed under 
their iron heels every spark of Royalist 
insurrection, or of Leveller and Anabap- 
tist uprising. ‘They interfered in civil mat- 
ters also, and were especially required to 
see to the rigid observance of the Sab- 
bath, and to suppress all cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, and kindred sports, as well 
as to shut up doubtful ale-houses. ‘There 
certainly never was a more extraordinary 
despotism than this ; the despotism of a 
man who sought power, not to gratify 
himself, or those belonging to him, in any 
of the methods to which all other tyrants 
have been prone, but to establish the reign 
of the Lord as he saw it. Here was a tyrant 
who used the overwhelming strength of 
his military force to forbid what he con- 
sidered profane amusements, and to en- 
force on one day of the week a system of 
conduct which was old-Jewish in char- 
acter. Of course the fact that he meant 
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well, and that his motives were high, did 
not make it any the easier for the people 
with whose pleasures and prejudices he 
thus irritatingly interfered. 

The Puritan passion for regulating, not 
merely the religion, but the morals of their 
neighbors, especially in the matter of Sun- 
day observance and of pastimes generally, 
was peculiarly exasperating to men of 
a more easy-going nature. Even nowa- 
days the effort for practical reform in 
American city government is rendered 
immeasurably more difficult by the fact 
that a considerable number of the best 
citizens are prone to devote their utmost 
energies, not to striving for the funda- 
mentals of social morality, civic honesty, 
and good government, but, in accordance 
with their own theory of propriety of con- 
duct, to preventing other men from pursu- 
ing what these latter regard as innocent 
pleasures ; while, on the other hand, a 
large number of good citizens, in their ir- 
ritation at any interference with what they 
feel to be legitimate pastimes, welcome 
the grossest corruption and misrule rather 
than submit to what they call “ Puritan- 
ism.” When this happens, before our eyes, 
we need not wonder that in Cromwell’s 
day the determination of the Puritans to 
put down ale-houses and prohibit every 
type of Sunday pastime irritated large 
bodies of the people to the point of long- 
ing for the restoration of the Stuarts, no 
matter what might be the accompanying 
evils of corruption and tyranny. 

The experiment of governing by the 
major-generals provoked such mutterings 
of discontent that it had to be abandoned. 
Another parliament was summoned, and 
out of this Oliver arbitrarily kept any man 
whom he did not think ought to come in. 
It was anything but a radical body, and 
after declaring against the rule of the 
major-generals, it offered Oliver the king- 
ship, an offer to which the army objected, 
and which Oliver, therefore, refused ; but 
even with this subservient assembly Oliver 
could not get along, and it finally shared 
the fate of its predecessor. The objection 


of the army to the kingship was partly due 
to the presence of so many Republican 
zealots in its ranks ; but probably the main 
reason for the objection was that the army 
more or less consciously realized that its 
own overmastering importance in the com- 
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monwealth would vanish as soon as the 
man it had made supreme by the sword 
was changed into a constitutional king. 

One by one almost all of Oliver’s old 
comrades and adherents left him, and he 
was driven to put his own kinsfolk into 
as many of the higher places, both in the 
State and the army, as possible ; less from 
nepotism than from the need of having 
in important positions men who would 
do his will without question. Eventually 
he had to abandon most of the ideas of 
political liberty which he had originally 
championed, and, following the path which 
the Long Parliament had already trod, he 
finally established a rigid censorship of 
the press. 

Yet, though it must be freely admitted 
that in its later years the government of 
Cromwell was in form and substance a 
tyranny, it must be no less freely acknowl- 
edged that he used with wisdom and 
grandeur the power he had usurped. The 
faults he committed were the faults of the 
age, rather than special to himself, while 
his sincerity and honesty were peculiarly 
his own. 

He fairly carried out his pledge of heal- 
ing and settling, and he put through a 
long series of administrative reforms. In 
England and Wales his internal adminis- 
tration undoubtedly told for what was of 
moral and material advantage to the coun- 
try ; and if there was heavy taxation, at 
least it produced visible and tangible re- 
sults, which was never the case under the 
Stuarts, before or after him. Yet his rule 
could not but produce discontent. In 
the first place, the Royalists were not 
well treated. In that age the beaten 
party was expected to pay heavily for its 
lack of success, both in purse and in 
body ; and it was not to be expected 
that the victorious Puritans should show 
toward their defeated foes the generosity 
displayed by Grant and his fellow-victors 
in the American Civil War. In the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Tories were at first 
followed with much the same vindictive- 
ness that the Royalists were followed after 
King Charles had been brought to the 
block. But Washington and all the lead- 
ing American statesmen disapproved of 
this, and after the first heat of passion 
was over the American Royalists were 
allowed precisely the same civil and po- 
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litical rights as their neighbors. On the 
contrary, in England under the Common- 
wealth, the Royalists were kept disfran- 
chised, and taxation was arranged so as 
always to fall with crushing weight upon 
them, thus insuring their permanent alien- 
ation. As regards the rest of the people, 
while there was considerable interference 
with political and religious liberty, it was 
probably only what the times demanded, 
and was certainly much less than occurred 
in almost any other country. Episcopa- 
lians were denied the use of the Prayer- 
book, and, like the Catholics, were given 
liberty of conscience only on condition 
that they should not practise their faith in 
public. Irritating though this was, and 
wrong though it was, it fell infinitely short 
of what had been done to Protestants 
under Queen Mary by the temporarily 
victorious Catholics, or to Puritans and 
Catholics under Queen Elizabeth, or of 
what was to be done to the Covenanters 
of Scotland under the victorious Episco- 
palians ; but such considerations would 
not have altered the discontent, even had 
the discontented kept them in mind. 
When provocation is sufficient to drive a 
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man into revolution, it matters little in 
practical politics how much beyond this 
point it is carried. The breaking-point is 
reached sooner in some nations than in 
others ; but in all strong nations persecu- 
tion will cause revolt long before it takes 
the terrible form given it by Spaniards and 
Turks ; and, once the war is on, the men 
who revolt hate any persecutor so much 
that there is scant room for intensification 
of the feeling. Moveover, instead of the 
Cromwellian government growing more, 
it grew less tolerant of Catholicism -and 
Episcopacy as time went on. 

The people at large were peculiarly ir- 
ritated by what were merely the defects 
inevitably incident to the good features 
of Puritanism in that age. When faith is 
very strong and belief very sincere, men 
must possess great wisdom, broad charity, 
and the ability to learn by experience, or 
else they will certainly try to make others 
live up to their own standards. This 
would be bad enough, even were the stand- 
ards absolutely right; and it is neces- 
sarily worse in practice than in theory, 
inasmuch as mixed with the right there is 
invariably an element of what is wrong or 
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Painter unknown. By permission of Sir Charles Hartopp, Bart. 


foolish. The extreme exponents and 
apologists of any fervent creed can al- 
ways justify themselves, in the realm of 
pure logic, for insisting that all the world 
shall be made to accept and act up to 
their standards, and that they must nec- 
essarily strive to bring this about if they 
really believe what they profess to believe. 
Of course, in practice, the answer is that 
there are hundreds of different creeds, or 
shades of creeds, all of which are be- 
lieved in with equal devoutness by their 
followers, and therefore in a workaday 
government it is necessary to insist that 
none shall interfere with any other. Where 
people are as far advanced in practical 
good sense and in true religious toleration 
as in the United States to-day, the great 





majority of each creed gradually grows 
to accept this position as axiomatic, and 
the small minority is kept in check with- 
out effort, both by law and by public 
opinion. 

In Cromwell’s time, such law did not 
obtain in any land, and public opinion was 
not ripe for it. He was far in advance of 
his fellow-Englishmen. Hedescribed their 
attitude perfectly, and indeed the attitude 
of all Europe, when he remarked: ‘Every 
sect saith, Oh, give me liberty ! but, giv- 
en it and to spare, he will not yield it to 
anyone else. Liberty of conscience is a 
natural right, and he that would have it 
ought to give it. I desire from 
my heart ; I have prayed for it; I have 
watched for the day to see union and 
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right understanding between the Godly 
people—Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, 
and all.” 

The whole principle of religious tolera- 
tion is summed up in these. brief sen- 
tences. In his higher and better moments, 
and far more than most men of his gen- 
eration, Cromwell tried to live up to them. 
When Mazarin, the great French cardinal, 
in responding to Cromwell’s call for tol- 
eration of the Vaudois, asked toleration 
for English Catholics, Cromwell answered 
truly, that he had done all he could in 
face of the hostile spirit of the people, and 
more than had before been done in Eng- 
land. Of course the position of the Eng- 
lish Catholics was beyond all comparison 
better than that of the Vaudois ; but in 
such a controversy the ugly fact was that 
neither side would grant to others what it 
demanded for itself. To the most perse- 
cuted of all peoples Cromwell did render 
a signal service. Heconnived at the set- 
tlement of Jews in London, after having 
in vain sought to bring about their open 
toleration. 

In Scotland, the rule of the Protector 
wrought unmixed good. There was no 
persecution and no interference with re- 
ligious liberty, save in so far as the restraint 
of persecution and intolerance could itself 
be called such. Monk, and Dean after 
him, as Cromwell’s lieutenants, did excel- 
lent work, and even cautiously endeavored 
to mitigate the horrors of the persecutions 





for witchcraft—for these horrible mani- 
festations of superstition were then in full 
force in Scotland, even more than in either 
Old or New England. 

On the whole, then, England and Scot- 
land fared well under Oliver Cromwell— 
“Old Noll,” as he was affectionately called 
by his mainstay, the army. In Ireland, 
the case was different. Materially, even in 
Ireland, the conditions greatly improved 
during the Protectorate, because order was 
rigidly preserved and law enforced ; and 
any system which secured order and law 
was bound to bring about a temporary 
bettering of conditions when contrasted 
with the frightful anarchy which had pre- 
ceded it. Anarchy always serves simply 
as the handmaiden of despotism, as those 
who bring it about should know. But the 
religious element in the Irish problem 
rendered it insoluble by the means then 
adopted for its solution. Cromwell was 
not responsible for introducing the meth- 
ods known by his name. ‘They were the 
methods then universally in use by the rep- 
resentatives of every victorious nationality 
or religion, in dealing with a beaten foe. 
The only difference was that Cromwell’s 
immense energy and power enabled him 
to apply them with dreadful effectiveness. 

In England, Cromwell stood for re- 
ligious toleration, so far as he was able. 
Fanatics who thought themselves incarna- 
tions of the Saviour, or prophets of a new 
dispensation, or who indulged in indecent 
or seditious conduct, or who disturbed the 
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public peace by breaking into regular 
churches, of course had to be suppressed. 
Nowadays, most offenders of this type 
would be ignored, and, if not, they would 
simply be arrested by the police in the 
course of the ordinary exercise of the po- 
lice power, just as any other disturbers of 
the peace are arrested. In those days, 
however, such offenders would have been 
punished with death, in Spain, Italy, or 
Austria ; and, indeed, in most continental 
countries. In the England of Cromwell, 
they were merely temporarily imprisoned. 
The attitude of mind, both of the public 
generally and of the best and most reli- 
gious people, toward Unitarians, Socin- 
ians, and those who would nowadays be 
called Free-Thinkers, was purely mediz- 
val ; and even Cromwell could only mod- 
erate the persecution to which they were 


subjected. But these were minor excep- 
tions. For the majority of the people in 
England, there was religious liberty ; and 
for the bulk of the minority, though there 
was not complete religious liberty, there 
was a nearer approach to it than obtained 
in Continental Europe. 

In Ireland, on the other hand, the pub- 
lic exercise of the faith of the enormous 
majority was prohibited, and their religious 
teachers expelled. There is a popular 
belief that under Cromwell all Irishmen 
were expelled from three-fourths of the 
island, and driven into Connaught, their 
places being taken by English and Scotch 
immigrants. While exceedingly cruel, this 
would have been an understandable policy, 
and would have resulted in the substitu- 
tion of one race and one creed for an- 
other race and another creed throughout 
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the major part of the island. What was 
actually done, however, combined cruelty 
with ultimate inefficiency ; it caused great 
immediate suffering, while perpetuating 
exactly the conditions against which it 
was supposed to provide. The Catho- 
lic landholders were, speaking generally, 
driven into Connaught, and the priests 
expelled, while the peasants, laborers, 
and artisans were left as they were, but 
of course deprived of all the leadership 
which could give them a lift upward. 
In Ulster there had been a considerable 
substitution of one race for the other, 
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among the actual tillers and occupiers of 
the soil. Under Cromwell, the change 
elsewhere consisted in the bringing in of 
alien landlords. In other words, to the al- 
ready existing antagonism of race, creed, 
and speech, was added the antagonism of 
caste. The property-holder, the land- 
lord, the man of means, was an Eng- 
lishman by race and speech, and a Prot- 
estant by faith; while the mass of the 
laborers roundabout him were Catholic 
Celts who spoke Erse. Ultra admirers 
of Cromwell and the Puritans have act- 
ually spoken as if this plan, provided only 
that it had been allowed to work 
long enough, would have pyo- 
duced a Puritan Ireland. There 
was never the remotest chance 
of its producing such an effect. 
The mass of the Irish, when all 
their native teachers were re- 
moved, did gradually tend to 
adopt English as their tongue, 
but their devotion to their own 
faith, and their hatred of English 
rule, were merely intensified ; 
while the course of the govern- 
ing race was such as absolutely 
to insure the land troubles which 
have riven Ireland up to the 
‘—~ present day. The very unedify- 
' ing intolerance of the Protestant 
sects toward one another was 
manifested as strongly in Crom- 
well’s time as later. It must be 
said for him that he did not, 
like his successors for genera- 
tions, shape English policy to- 
ward Ireland on the lines of 
Spain’s policy toward her own 
colonies, and oppress the Pro- 
testant descendants of the Eng- 
lish in Ireland only less than the 
native Irish themselves; but the 
great central fact remains that 
his Irish policy was one of bitter 
oppression and that the abhor- 
rence with which the Irish to 
this day speak of ‘the curse o’ 
Crummle”’ is historically justi- 
fiable. 

It is a relief to turn from the 
Cromwellian policy in Ireland to 
the Cromwellian policy in for- 
eign affairs. England never 
stood higher in her relations with 
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the outside world than she stood under 
Cromwell; a height all the more note- 
worthy because it lay between the two 
abysses marked by the policy of the ear- 
lier and the later Stuart kings. The 
French biographer of the great Turenne, 
du Buisson, Major of the Regiment de 
Verdelin, writing in the days of Charles 
II., when England was despised rather 
than hated on the Continent, spoke with 
a mixture of horror and fear of Cromwell, 
as the man who “apres T'attentat le plus 
énorme dont on a jamais oui parler, avoit 
trouvé le secret de se faire craindre, non 
seulement des Anglois, mais encore des 
Princes voisins.”” This was written as ex- 
pressing the attitude of the power with 


. 


which he was in alliance, and from it may 
be gathered how those felt who were op- 
posed to him. 

Cromwell’s strong religious feelings and 
military instincts alike bade him meddle 
in the policy of the Continent. The era 
of the great religious wars was closed. 
More than a century was to pass before 
the era of religious persecution was to 
cease, but the time had gone by when 
one Christian country would try by force 
of arms to conquer another for the pur- 
pose of stamping out its religious belief. 
Cromwell, however, did not see this, and 
he naturally chose as his special oppo- 
nent the power which itself was equally 
blind to the fact—that is, Spain. Beyond 
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a question, he was influenced partly by 
the commercial and material interests of 
England in the policy he pursued, but 
the religious motive was uppermost in his 
own mind, and he never could get over 
the feeling that it ought to be uppermost 
in the minds of everyone else. The very 
able Swedish King, Charles X., was then 
pursuing the fatal policy of the Swedish 
kings of that century, and was endeavor- 
ing to conquer territory at the expense of 
the Danes and North Germans, instead 
of establishing, to the east and southeast 
of the Baltic, a dominion which could hold 
its own against Russia. Cromwell select- 
ed the Swede as the natural enemy of 
Antichrist, and wished to back him in a 
general religious war. He was amus- 
ingly irritated with the English because 








they would not feel as he did, and even 
more with the Dutch, Danes, and Bran- 
denburgers for declining to let themselves 
be made the tools of the northern king’s 
ambition. 

The great European struggle of the 
day, however, was that between Spain 
and France, and for some time Cromwell 
hesitated which side to take. He has 
often been blamed for not striking against 
France, the rising power, whose then 
youthful king was ata later day to threat- 
en all Europe, and only to be held in 
check by coalitions in which England 
was the chief figure. But, though France 
persecuted the Huguenots more or less, 
just as England did the Irish Catholics, 
she was far more advanced than Spain, 
which was the most bigoted and reaction- 
ary power of Europe, both in religion 
and in politics. ‘The Spanish empire was 
still very great. Though her power on 
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sea had gone, on land she had on the 
whole held her own against the French 
armies, and, with England as her ally, she 
might for the time being have remained 
the leading power of the Continent. This 
would have been a frightful calamity, and 
Cromwell was right in throwing the weight 
of his sword on the other side of the scale. 

His decision enabled him to do one of 
the most righteous of his many righteous 
deeds. It was at this time that the Duke 
of Savoy, under ecclesiastical pressure, 
indulged in dreadful persecutions of the 
humble Protestants of the Vaudois val- 
leys ; persecutions which called forth the 
noblest of Milton’s sonnets. Oliver in- 
terfered with fiery indignation on behalf 
of the Vaudois, threatening that if the 
persecutions continued he would not only 
bring the pressure of the English arms to 
bear, but would hire a great force of mer- 
cenaries among the Protestant Swiss to 
invade the territory of the Duke of Savoy. 
Largely through the influence of Maza- 
rin he succeeded in having the wrong par- 
tially undone ; and later, in the middle 
of the operations against the Spanish ar- 
mies, he again interfered effectively with 
the Cardinal-Statesman on behalf of his 
obscure and helpless co-religionists in the 
remote mountain valleys. ‘This action 
was purely disinterested ; and those who 
are loudest in their denunciation of Crom- 
well would do well to remember that, if 
the European rulers at the end of the 
nineteenth century had possessed his ca- 
pacity for generous indignation on behalf 
of the oppressed, the Armenian massacres 
either would never have taken place, or 
would have been followed by the imme- 
diate expulsion of the Turk from Europe. 

Oliver’s first contest with the Spaniards 
was carried on by sea, the great Puritan 
admiral, Blake, winning renown by his 
victory over the forts at Santa Cruz, as 
he had already won renown by the way 
in which he crushed the forces of Tunis 
and for the first time taught the Moors 
to respect English arms. An expedition 
against San Domingo by Penn and Ven- 
ables failed, the English leaders being 
treacherous and inefficient, but it resulted 
in the capture of Jamaica and the found- 
ing of the English power in the West 
Indies. On land, as the result of the 
convention with France, the English fleet 
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deprived the Spaniards in the Netherlands 
of assistance from the sea, while an Eng- 
lish force of 6,000 troops, clad in the red 
uniform which has since become distinc- 
tive of the British army, was sent to serve 
under Turenne. They overthrew the 
flower of the Spanish infantry, and won 
the heartiest praise from the great French 
leader. The help given by Cromwell was 
decisive ; the Spaniards were beaten and 
forced to make peace. By this peace 
France became the first power on the 
Continent, but a power heartily afraid 
of England while Cromwell lived, and 
obliged to yield him Dunkirk as the price 
of his services. ‘The possession of Dun- 
kirk put a complete stop to the piracy 
which had ravaged British commerce, and 
gave to Cromwell a foothold on the Con- 
tinent which rendered him able to enforce 
from his neighbors whatever considera- 
tion the honor and interest of England 
demanded. 

Meanwhile, the tone of his Court was 
a model of purity and honesty. Alone 
among the Courts of Europe in that age, 
under Cromwell no man could rise who 
was profligate in private life, or corrupt in 
public life. How he had risen socially 
is shown by the fact that his remaining 
daughters now married into the nobility. 
His domestic relations were exceptionally 
tender and beautiful, and his grief at the 
loss of his mother and his favorite daugh- 
ter—his favorite son was already dead— 
was very great. His letters to and about 
his sons are just what such letters should 
be. He explains that he does not grudge 
them “ laudable recreations nor honorable 
carriage in them,” nor any legitimate ex- 
pense, but that he does emphatically pro- 
test against ‘‘ pleasure and self-satisfaction 
being made the business of a man’s life.’’ 

The time had now come, however, 
when Oliver was to leave alike the family 
for whom he had so affectionately cared, 
and the nation he had loved and ruled, 
and go before the God to whom he ever 
felt himself accountable. When 1658 
opened, peace and order obtained at 
home, and the crown had been put to 
England’s glory abroad by the victories 
in Flanders and the cession of Dunkirk. 
There was not the slightest chance of 
Cromwell’s hold on the nation being 
shaken. So far as human eye could see, 
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his policy was sure to triumph as long as 
he lived; but he was weakened by his 
hard and strenuous life, and the fever by 
which he had been harassed during his 
later campaigns came on him with re- 
newed force. Even his giant strength had 
been overtaxed by the task of ruling Eng- 
land alone, and, as he conscientiously be- 
lieved, for her highest interest. Supreme 
though his triumph seemed to outsiders, he 
himself knew that he had failed to make 
the effects of this triumph lasting, though 
he never seems to have suspected that his 
failure was due to his incapacity to sub- 
ordinate his own imperious will so that he 
might work with others. He saw clearly 
the chaos into’ which his death would 
plunge England, and he did not wish to 
die ; but as he grew weaker he felt that 
his hour was come, and surrendered him- 
self to the inevitable. 

“T would be willing to live to be fur- 
ther serviceable to God and His people,” 
muttered the dying ruler, showing, as 
ever, his strange mixture of belief in him- 
self and trust in the Most High; ‘but 
my work is done! Yet God will be with 
His people !” ; 

September came in with a terrible storm, 
the like of which had rarely been known 
in England before, and as it subsided, 
so, on September 3d, the day which had 
witnessed the victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester, the soul of the greatest man 
who has ruled England since the days of 
the Conquest passed quietly away. 

With his death came the chaos he had 
foreseen, though he had not foreseen that 
it could be averted only by the substitu- 
tion of some form of self-government by 
the people, for the arbitrary rule of one 
man—however great and good that man 
might be. For a few months his son 
Richard ruled as Protector in his stead, 
but the Protectorate having become in 
effect a despotism, it was sure to slip from 
any but Oliver’s iron grasp. Richard 
called a Parliament, but Parliaments had 
been hopelessly discredited by Oliver’s 
method of dealing with them. The army 
revolted, forced the dismissal of the Par- 
liament, and then the abdication of Rich- 
ard. Richard’s abler brother, Henry, who 
was governing Ireland as deputy, resigned 
also, and the Cromwells passed out of 
history. 


For some months there was confusion 
worse confounded, and the whole nation 
turned toward Charles II., and the re- 
establishment of the Stuart kingship. 
Monk, the ablest of Cromwell’s generals, 
a soldier who cared little for forms of civil 
government, who had already fought for 
the Stuarts against the Parliament, and 
who would have stood by Richard had 
Richard possessed the strength to stand 
by himself, threw his weight in favor of 
the exiled king, and thereby prevented the 
slightest chance of opposition. Charles 
II. returned, greeted with transports of 
frantic delight by seemingly almost the 
whole people. 

The King and his followers then took 
revenge on the dead body of the man 
whose living eyes they had never dared 
to face. The bones of Cromwell, of his 
mother, and of Ireton, were disinterred and 
thrown into a lime-pit ; and the head of 
the great Protector was placed on a pole 
over Westminster Hall, there to stand for 
twenty years. 

The skull of the mighty crown-grasp- 
er before whose untamable soul they had 
shuddered in terror, was now set on high 
as a target for the jeering mockery of all 
who sang the praises of the line of libertines 
and. bigots to whom the English throne 
had been restored. For twenty-eight 
shameful years the Restoration lasted ; 
years of misgovernment and persecution 
at home, of weakness abroad, of oppres- 
sion of the weak and obsequious servility 
to the strong; years when the Court of 
England—devoid of one spark of true 
greatness of any kind—was a scene of 
tawdry and obscene frivolity. Then, once 
again, the principles for which in the last 
analysis Cromwell and the Puritans stood, 
triumphed ; the Dutch stadtholder came 
over the narrow seas to ascend the throne 
of England ; and once more the current 
of her national life set toward political, 
intellectual, and religious liberty. 

Cromwell and the Puritans had gone 
too far, and the reaction against them had 
been so violent that those who called Will- 
iam of Orange into England dared not 
invoke the memory of the mighty dead 
lest they should hurt the cause of the liv- 
ing. Nevertheless, the Revolution of 1688 
was in reality but the carrying on of the 
work which had been done in the middle 
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of the century. James II. could never 
have been deposed had not Charles I. been 
executed. ‘The men of the second Revo- 
lution had learned the moderation which 
the men of the first had lacked. They 
were careful not to kill the king of whom 
they wished to rid themselves ; for, though 
by every principle of equity, a tyrant who 
has goaded his people into revolution— 
like the leader of an unjustifiable rebellion 
—should suffer the fate which he has 
brought on so many others, yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is often unwise to treat him 
as he deserves, because he has become a 
symbol to his followers, each of whom 
identifies himself with the man whose cause 
he has been supporting, and in whose name 
he has been fighting, and resents, with pas- 
sionate indignation, any punishment visit- 
ed upon his chief as a wrong in which he 
personally shares. ‘The men of 1688 were, 
as a whole, actuated by far less lofty mo- 
tives than the men of 1648; but they 
possessed the inestimable advantages of 
common-sense, of moderation, of readiness 
to accept compromises. ‘They made no 
attempt to realize the reign of the saints 
upon earth ; and therefore they were able 
to work a permanent betterment in mun- 
dane affairs, and to avoid provoking a 
violent reaction. William, both by posi- 
tion and by temper, was far better fitted 
than great Oliver to submit to interference 
with his plans, to get on with representa- 
tive bodies of freemen, and to make the 
best he could out of each situation as it 
arose, instead of indignantly setting his 
own will above law and above the will of 
the majority, because for the moment the 
result might be better for himself and the 
nation. Speaker Reed once said, that 
“in the long run, the average sense of the 
many is better for the many than the best 
sense of any one man;”’ and this is un- 
doubtedly true of all people sufficiently 
high in the scale to be fit for self-govern- 
ment. 

Oliver surely strove to live up to his 
lights as he saw them. He never acted 
in levity, or from mere motives of person- 
al aggrandizement, and he saw, with sad, 
piercing eyes, the dangers that rolled 
around the path he had chosen. He 
acted as he did because he conscien- 
tiously felt that only thus could he meet 
the needs of the nation. He said to the 
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second Protectorate Parliament: ‘I am 
a man standing in the place I am in; 
which place I undertook, not so much out 
of hope of doing any good, as out of a 
desire to prevent mischief and evil—which 
I did see was imminent on the nation 
(for we were running along into con- 
fusion and disorder, and would have 
necessarily run into blood).” 

We are often told that the best of all 
possible governments would be a benevo- 
lent despotism. Oliver’s failure is a suffi- 
cient commentary upon this dictum of the 
parlor doctrinaires. ‘There never has 
been, and probably never will be, another 
despotism where the despot so sincerely 
strove to do, fora people capable of some 
measure of freedom, better than they 
themselves would have done with that 
freedom. The truth is, that a strong na- 
tion can only be saved by itself, and not 
by a strong man, though it can be greatly 
aided and guided by a strong man. A 
weak nation may be doomed anyhow, or 
it may find its sole refuge in a despot ; a 
nation struggling out of darkness may be 
able to take its first steps only by the help 
of,a master hand, as was true of Russia, 
under Peter the Great; and if a nation, 
whether free or unfree, loses the capacity 
for self-government, loses the spirit of 
sobriety and of orderly liberty, then it has 
no cause to complain of tyranny; buta 
really great people, a people really capa- 
ble of freedom and of doing mighty deeds 
in the world, must work out its own des- 
tiny, and must find men who will be its 
leaders — not its masters. Cromwell 
could, in all probability, have been such 
a leader at the end as he was during his 
early years of public life ; and when he 
permitted himself to fall from the position 
of a leader among free men, to that of a 
master over men for whose welfare he sin- 
cerely strove, but in whose freedom he did 
not believe, he marred the great work he 
had done. Nevertheless, it was a very 
great work. ‘There are dark blots on his 
career—especially his Irish policy—but on 
the whole he was a mighty force for good 
and against evil, and the good that he did, 
though buried for the moment with his 
bones, rose again and has lived for ever 
since, while the evil has long withered, 
or is now withering. ‘The English-speak- 
ing peoples are free, and for good or 








for ill hold their destinies in their own 
| hands. 
iif The effect of the attitude which not 
only the Puritans, but all other English- 
Mt men of every creed, assumed toward Ire- 
it land from the days of Queen Mary to 
the days of King George the Fourth, was 
such as to steep the island in centuries of 
misery, and to leave in her people a bit- 
ter and enduring hatred against England. 
{ Yet this attitude has produced one result 
of the most unforescen kind. Had the 
Irish remained a Celtic nation, separate 
in speech and government from Great 
Britain, they could have had no share in 
the expansion of the English race, or at 
least could have played only a very sub- 
ordinate part. As it is, in the great Eng- 
lish-speaking commonwealths that have 
i) grown up in North America and Austra- 
q ; lasia the descendants of the Irish now 
stand on an exact equality with those of 
the Scotch and English, and furnish their 
full proportion of leadership in the govern- 
ment of the communities ; while in all these 
English-speaking countries the Catholic 
Church has become one of the leading 
churches and has had its course of de- 
velopment determined by the fact that 
the controlling force within it has been 
Irish. The English Protestants failed to 
impress their creed upon Ireland, but they 
did impress their language, and did bring 
Ireland under their own government. 
The strange outcome has been that the 
creed they hated now flourishes side by 
side, on equal terms, with the creeds they 
professed, in the distant continents held in 
common by their children and by the chil- 
dren of those against whom they warred. 
In these new continents all, Catholics and 
Protestants alike, are wedded to the prin- 
ciples of political liberty for which the Puri- 
tans fought, and have grown to extend to 
all creeds the principles of religious liberty 
in which only the best and most advanced 
Puritans believed. “Let us most earnestly 
hope that, while avoiding the Puritan fa- 
naticism and intolerance, the Puritan lack 
of charity and narrowness, we may not 
lose the Puritan loftiness of soul and stern 
energy in striving for the right, than which 
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no nation could ever have more precious 
heritages. 

With Oliver’s death his memory passed 
under a cloud, through which his great- 
ness was to be but dimly seen until gen- 
erations of men had lived and died. He 
left many descendants, and there are now 
in England, and also in America, and 
possibly Australia, very many men and 
women, in all ranks of life, who have his 
blood in their veins—though in the direct 
line his name has died out. Even during 
the present century, when among the Eng- 
lish upper classes it was still customary 
to speak of him with horror, his very de- 
scendants in certain families felt keen 
shame for the deeds of their great fore- 
father. With a childishness in no way 
above that of a Congo savage, it was act- 
ually the fashion in some of these fam- 
ilies to make the children do penance on 
the anniversary of the death of Charles 
II., as a kind of atonement for the deeds 
of Cromwell. The grotesque nature of 
this performance is added to by the fact 
that in that very society a peculiarly high 
place of honor was accorded to the titled 
descendants of Charles II. and his mis- 
tresses. One hardly knows whether to be 
most amused or indignant at such fantas- 
tic incapacity to appreciate what was 
really noble and what really ignoble. ‘The 
men among whom such false conventions 
obtained could not be expected to see in 
its true proportions the form of mighty 
Oliver, looming ever larger across the in- 
tervening centuries. Sooner or later, jus- 
tice will be done him ; sooner or later, he 
will be recognized, not only as one of the 
greatest of all Englishmen, and by far 
the greatest ruler of England itself, but 
as a man who, in times that tried men’s 
souls, dealt with vast questions and solved 
tremendous problems ; a man who erred, 
who was guilty of many shortcomings, 
but who strove mightily toward the light 
as it was given him to see the light; a 
man who had the welfare of his country- 
men and the greatness of his country very 
close to his heart, and who sought to make 
the great laws of righteousness living 
forces in the government of the world. 


END. 














TRAIN: FOURTEEN 


By Louis C. Senger 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY B, WEsT CLINEDINST 


) HE division superintendent 
} ] walked slowly up the stairs 
f| to the floor above the gen- 

j eral waiting - room in the 
)\¥| big depot, and groped his 

} way through the dark cor- 
ridor to the despatcher’s office. He paused 
suddenly, holding debate with himself, be- 
cause the impulse which had brought him 
to this place had departed, and the scene 
of his every-day life became suddenly dis- 
tasteful. Nevertheless, he turned and 
pushed open the heavy door, and the sharp 
click of the telegraph broke out like a sud- 
den spattering of fire-crackers. Inside, the 
operators sat in a row at a long table facing 
tickers that were inclosed on three sides 
by glass, so that from this side of the table 
the nine men had the appearance of being 
confined in glass cases. As the “old man” 
passed through a door in the pen-like outer 
office, the operators looked up, and a mo- 
mentary look of surprise or interest ap- 
peared in their eyes, wan and wearied with 
their night’s watch. 

The superintendent slowly removed his 
gloves, and stood by a steam radiator in 
the corner until the men on the third 
“trick”? came on duty and took their 
places at the table promptly at one o’clock. 
He walked slowly up and down, and at 
length passed into a smaller office in one 
end of the main room. 

The gray-headed night train-despatcher 
quickly ducked his head and peered over 
the tops of his spectacles. 

“‘ Anything special ?’”’ asked the super- 
intendent, curtly. 

The despatcher gathered a bundle of the 
colored slips of the railroad telegraph ser- 
vice, and-handed them to the superin- 
tendent, who ran over them rapidly. 

‘““H-m-m. Thirty-two gone yet ?” 

“No, sir. She lost forty minutes on the 
New York division.” 

“What do you know about Fourteen ?” 

“Her engine broke down going east 
this morning on Nineteen,” the other an- 





swered, selecting a paper from another 
pile. ‘‘ We’re going to let 586 bring her 
over to-night.’ 

“The devil!” grumbled the superin- 
tendent, over the top of the despatch. 
“That means we'll go short of transpor- 
tation and get ‘what for’ from M. C. A. 
in the morning, | suppose. When’ll she 
be fixed ?” 

“She'll be ready to come over on 
Twenty-eight in the morning.” 


‘“ H-m-m. What’s 586 anyhow—one 
of the new freights ?” 
“No, sir. Class O engine. She’s been 


on the fast freight.” 

The superintendent abruptly left the 
room, but returned presently to say that 
he was going to his private office. ‘“ Call 
me if anything comes up,” he added. 

After he had hung his ulster behind the 
door in his own office, at the end of the 
corridor, he made a light, and the first 
thing that he saw was his desk littered 
with correspondence and maps, and some 
huge sheets of paper strangely marked and 
intricately figured—an embryo railroad 
time-table. He sat down and began to 
rummage through the papers inacd ‘ultory 
fashion, but after a time he pushed them 
impatiently aside and reached down to the 
second drawer on his right. He was not 
sure that he wanted to smoke until he 
found that the drawer was empty, but with 
the discovery he turned and pressed one 
of a row of buttons, and when a caller 
appeared he handed the man a dollar-bill 
and asked him to get some cigars. When 
the cigars came he again sat down at the 
desk, and tried to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon his work. The effort did not 
last long, and he soon threw himself back 
in the chair and wondered fitfully why he 
had been led to come here. 

He was in a state of irritable restless- 
ness. This mood had come upon him in 
his library at home, where he had spent 
the entire evening at work upon a paper 
on engineering that he expected to read 
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at a meeting of railway officials. He had 
worked at it until eleven o’clock, and in the 
chill of dissatisfaction that is invariably sub- 
sequent to any kind of intelligent effort, 
when he read the result the whole thing 
suddenly struck him as idiotic drivel. He 
went to bed with this opinion of his work 
uppermost in his mind, and for a long time 
he lay awake thinking about it. Finally 
he arose and started to work again, but 
somehow the half-formulated thoughts 
that had flashed through his head as he 
lay upstairs did not come so easily later, 
and when he did place one on paper, it 
did not seem of the least importance. His 
interest was not so keen, and he soon 
sickened of the task. He thought that a 
walk in the air would do him good, and, 
yielding to the curious law of habit which 
impels a man to cling unconsciously to the 
place in which he spends most of his wak- 
ing life, he turned and walked straight to 
the depot. Now that he was there, the 
sight of his desk filled him with loathing, 
and he turned from it fretfully. He could 
have forced himself to work, but the fact 
that this was extra duty, combined with 
his restless mood, caused an incapacitating 
mental unbalance. He tossed his cigar 
away half-smoked, and wandered aimless- 
ly about the room. He walked quickly 
over to the window, when a passenger- 
train from the East entered the depot with 
a business-like rush. It was the Buffalo 
Limited. The Limited changed crews at 
the division-end, and he stood and watched 
the detached engine, like a horse at the 
end of a day’s work, trot eagerly up the 
track to the round-house, where it was put 
to rest in its own stall. Down on the 
track the galvanizers, torches in hand, 
were creeping about under the car-trucks, 
and the wheels chimed in dull, unreso- 
nant notes when tested by the hammer- 
blows. ‘The superintendent’s glance fol- 
lowed the Limited on its way until the 
square light of the last coach narrowed to 
a tiny island in the swirling ocean of steam, 
and finally disappeared in the black end 
of the great yard. In and out among the 
medley of colored yard-lights there was 
taking place a strange, nimble frolic of 
lanterns, darting and dancing and bobbing 
about like a gambol of fire-flies. A_ stiff 
old yard-engine was taking part in the 
game, that resembled, from this distance, 
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the silly chase of flies by a half-grown 
puppy in a barn-yard. But the superin- 
tendent knew that they were tearing to 
piecesthe long trains of east-bound freight, 
retiring second-class matter, and making 
up caravans of perishable freight for a fast 
run to the city. He turned suddenly, and 
walked back to the despatcher’s office. 

‘Have you given any orders?” he 
asked, after the despatcher was through 
conferring with the conductor of the Lim- 
ited. ‘I mean for the conduct of train 
Fourteen ?” 

‘Only general instructions, sir.”’ 

He read copies of the matter that had 
gone over the wire in connection with the 
Chicago train. In his present. state of 
mind the reading of dry reports was unen- 
durable, and, as a compromise, he sudden- 
ly concluded to go on active duty until he 
felt tired. In the railroad service he was, 
after all, personally responsible for that 
division. All others were merely his sub- 
stitutes—in a manner they were his physi- 
cal representatives. He had a folding-bed 
in his private office, but at present he was 
very wide awake. 

He walked over to the telephone and 
told his wife that he would not be home 
until breakfast. 

He sat down at the despatcher’s table, 
and wrote a message to the engineer of 
586, at TN, the telegraph call for Comp- 
ton, the eastern terminus of his division. 
He would have nothing to do with the 
train itself until it reached this point, but 
the operatives of his own division were 
awaiting it there. 

We want to provide you with all the means 
possible for preventing your eng. from running 
hot. You are authorized to draw an extra amt. 


of oil or any such material you may require. 
F. M..L. 


As authority for the master-mechanic 
at TN he wrote again : 
ToS. C., at TN. Pls. furnish engr. of 586 


with extra amt. of oil or any other such material 
he may require. F. M. L. 


To the agent at Bradley’s, a small sta- 
tion midway on the division, he sent the 
following : 


To W. P., at BL. No. 14 will have Class O 
eng. to-night. If she runs hot they may stop at 
BL. Pls, have a man on hand to assist in cool- 
ing her. P.M. 
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After a little he took up his pencil and 
wrote still another message, perhaps un- 
consciously catching the sense of exhilara- 
tion in subduing distance, and in talking, 
as it were, face to face with men a hun- 
dred miles away : 

To Engr. 586, at TN. Go over your eng. 
carefully. See that everything is in shape for 
good run. Do not exceed schedule speed, and 
ease up as much as possible in going around big 
curves, such as the one east of VL, the one west 
of CH, and the one at KS. F. M. L. 

That was all that he could think of at 
present, and he returned to his own office 
and threw himself upon his bed. In some 
strange manner he was actively, nervously 
awake. Heremembered, now, that he had 
experienced a vague feeling of relief when 
the Limited had gone over to the next di- 
vision. There were steep cliffs in his 
thoughts, and curves and bridges on which 
the heavy coaches were held to two thin 
threads of steel by half-inch flanges. He 
was usually unimaginative enough, but to- 
night he could not keep his thoughts from 
that stretch of track—for which he' was 
personally responsible. From time to time 
a train thundered by, rattling the windows 
and shaking the bed. Men tramped up 
the steps at the end of the hall and shuf- 
fled into the despatcher’s office, and each 
time anyone came from the office he half 
rose, and listened as though he expected 
to be called. 

Presently the clock in his office struck 
two. He got up to look at the clock. 
There was no mistake, but he knew that if 
train Fourteen had left TN on schedule 
time she was already some distance on 
her journey to SO, his own station. He 
went into the despatcher’s office and care- 
fully re-read the messages he had sent. 
He was not entirely satisfied with the one 
to the engineer. It was certainly explicit 
and unusual enough to make any man 
careful, but somehow it did not seem so 
forceful as he had intended it. 

‘“Who’s on 586 ?”’ he asked. 

“ Harris, sir. Dugan, fireman. ” 

Harris was known as a good runner, 
but 

‘‘ Stop train Fourteen at BL. 
talk to Harris.” 

VES, Sir.” 

The rattle of the instruments, incessant 
and monotonous, was like the endless 
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chorus of insects on a summer’s evening. 
From time to time men entered the door 
and stood in the pen-like inclosure, some 
jaded and soiled with their labor, others 
still heavy-eyed with slumber. Sometimes 
they chatted together in low voices, but for 
the most part they silently handed in their 
reports or received their orders through a 
hole in the pickets. ‘They glanced curi- 
ously at the “old man,” and the superin- 
tendent smiled quietly as he remembered 
that when he had first come to this office 
as the head of the division, he had felt the 
flattery of this attention. 

“ Harris is at BL, Mr. Lawrence.” 

“Ts he on schedule time? ” 

“Ten minutes late, sir.” 

‘Ask him for report and hold him for 
my message.” 

“Do not attempt to make up any lost 
time,” the superintendent wrote. * Feel 
your way around all curves, particularly 
those mentioned in previous message. 
Will allow you thirty minutes.” 

With an accuracy that would have done 
credit to the recording angel, the engineer’s 
report contained a detailed statement of 
every half-minute lost by his train and 
between what stations the loss occurred. 
The engine was running smooth. 

Instead of feeling better the superin- 
tendent was growing momentarily more 
anxious and worried. He could not throw 
off that vague, haunting care that had taken 
possession of him. When his responsi- 
bility had been newer he had often suf- 
fered this presentiment of danger, and he 
frequently smiled at. the fact that when 
anything had gone amiss the report came 
with the suddenness of a pistol-shot on a 
still night. There was no reason for his 
fear that night, but he was well enough ac- 
quainted with his frame of mind to know 
that relief would only come with the ar- 
rival of train Fourteen. He walked over 
to the time-table—not the neat little book 
used by passengers, but a huge sheet cover- 
ing half the wall and upon which every 
train and each station was recorded. From 
this he condensed a time schedule for the 
train he was watching and found that she 
would be due at SO at 3.17, allowing the 
thirty minutes he had given the engineer. 
He verified this schedule or changed it by 
calling up the signal-towers along the 
route and followed the train mile by mile 
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until all the places mentioned in his des- 
patch had been passed except the one at 
KS. 

Once a caller hurried through the of- 
fice, and the superintendent stopped him 
and asked who was on duty with him that 
night. 
*“Me’n Jimmy Dooley, Kelvin and 
Smith, sir,” the caller answered. He was 
a bright-faced boy, whose first day’s work 
at braking had left him without a right 
arm. 

‘‘T wish you'd get some of the day men 
here—in case anything happens ” ihe 
last words slipped out before he was aware 
of them, and when he recovered from his 
surprise he walked rapidly to the head of 
the stairs in the hall down which the caller 
had disappeared. Ashamed of his ner- 
vousness he returned to the room, glancing 
quickly at the operators, whose faces were 
as apparently unconscious as signal-heads. 
It was a weakness he never outgrew, of 
surmising the calm criticism of the nine 
men who sat caged in a row at the long 
table. He paced slowly up and down and 
presently came upon the call-book, kept 
to the minute, hanging on a nail before 
the despatcher’s inner office. Idly turning 
over the leaves, he found himself studying 
the names of men listed as available for 
wrecking service—most of them employed 
as extra helpers in the machine and re- 
pair shops. Abers, Duane, and Pat Kelly 
were the only gang-bosses he knew. 

‘‘Number Fourteen just left NX,’ an- 
nounced an operator at his elbow. NX 
was the signal station next to KS on the 
west. 

The callers were sitting on a bench by 
the door. One of them was nodding, his 
head sinking nearer and nearer his folded 
arms. 

The superintendent disappeared into the 
despatcher’s private office and an operator 
warily reached a hand around to the one in 
the next glass case. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with F. M. L. ?” he inquired in a whisper. 
“‘ What ?” asked the other, sharply. ‘The 
first darted back to his own compartment 
and grimaced through the glass. He 
emerged presently and cautiously repeated 
the question. ‘“ Got a bug,” the second 
nodded, convincingly. This was the first 
time he had ever known an express to be 
brought to a standstill for nothing. 
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Someone had left an evening paper on 
the despatcher’s table and the superintend- 
ent picked it up and began to read. He 
kept up a monosyllabic conversation with 
the despatcher while he absent-mindedly 
read and re-read a paragraph of no par- 
ticular interest several times over. He 
had just commenced to read it again with 
a determination to see what it meant, 
when 

“SO, SO, SO, SO, SO-——” 

There are curious tricks of hearing that 
a man who has been a telegraph-operator 
cannot forget. An operator can sleep 
soundly with his head close to a busy in- 
strument and will wake with a start when 
his own call sounds. The superintendent 
had once been an operator, and when the 
call for his office sounded he heard it as 
though it had been shouted in his ear. 
All the rattle and clamor of the other in- 
struments suddenly fell away and left that 
one sound dinning even above the roar 
of a passing train. Perhaps it sounded a 
trifle louder than usual, for a telegraph in- 
strument is an excitable little affair. ‘The 
despatcher also heard the call, and they 
both jumped to their feet and hurried 
down to the third case at the table. The 
operator was writing rapidly, with his head 
bent low over the desk. The superintend- 
ent leaned over him and this is what he 
read : 





to. FM, atSo. 
Train 14 is badly off track about quarter mile 
east of here; the—Eng—has—gone—down— 
bank—4—bag—cars—and—smoker—are - down 
the—bank—the—ladies— coach — is — off — but 
—near-—the—track—I—could—not say 








There isan impression that the telegraph 
is fast. To the superintendent this was 
henceforth another relative term. He fol- 
lowed the end of that pen as it crawled 
and straggled and wound across the paper 
at a snail’s pace. He noticed that it was 
a stub-pen, and when the operator lifted 
it from the paper he suffered a brief agony, 
for it seemed as though the man had been 
suddenly paralyzed in the movement of 
dipping ink. He straightened up and 
drew a long breath. 


I could not say about the sleepers as I did— 
not-—go 





He had caught that sluggish pen-point 
again. He grew fairly dizzy with the ef- 














The train despatcher peered over the tops of his spectacles.—Page 7or. 


fort to wrest meaning from those lines 
that were being etched before his eyes, a 
process inconceivably precise, incredibly 
tedious. He leaned lower down and read 
each word aloud. It was as though he 
stood watching an artisan cutting words 
in marble, each letter being fashioned with 
infinite care, and the words were those of 
Life and Death. 


back—to—see— as — I — released — the 
passengers—in—the—smoker— and — started— 
for—the—office—don’t—know—if — anybody— 
was—killed—but—do—not—think—so—as—we 
—were—running—very— slow — will — want— 
the—wrecker-—don’t—know——what-—- threw—us 
off—but—should—judge—the — trouble — com- 
menced—at—-the —eng—tank——W ard—condr 





The pen ripped through the paper, mak- 
ing a ragged scar from the last letter as 
the superintendent’s hand reached over 
the operator’s shoulder and tore the mes- 
sage from the desk. 

“Reilly! Go to the upper yard and 
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tell Humphrey’s gang to get the wrecker 
out'as soon’s God Almighty’ll let ’em. 
Here, you understand! Smith, call all 
the men you find in Kelly’s, Abers’s and 
Duane’s gangs—report here at once! 
Dooley, get Dr. Stewart down here if you 
have to carry him—d’you hear? You, 
Kelvin, help Smith and press first men in. 
Dust!” To the operator—* Side-track 
everything loose! Here’s your author- 
ity! Lock everything up tight!” 

The wires squirmed and writhed with 
the weight of swift and terse orders that 
flung across the ignorant miles of sleeping 
hill-side. All along the tracks were posted 
watching sentinels, and toeachone of them 
came a wizard voice that stung into instant 
action ; and each watcher did the thing 
for which he had been placed here, or 
there, and back to the superintendent’s 
ears flashed the answer. 

Down below by the tracks, the superin- 
tendent paced up and down the wooden 
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platform until the wrecker pulled slowly 
up to the station. ‘Two men were work- 
ing in the lurid glare of the open furnace 
with the energy of demons, shovelling, 
raking, sweating. Long before the track 
was reported clear, the engine was snort- 
ing furiously and working at her air with 
quick, impatient snarls. Men came running 
from all directions, and last of all the doc- 
tor panted up the steps of the wrecker. 
Orders spun out of the darkness with the 
suddenness and energy of explosions. The 
superintendent climbed upon the engine, 
that quivered and throbbed under his feet 
like a thing of wrath, and went to the fire- 
man’s side of the cab. The engineerlooked 
at him keenly, piercingly, with a question 
in the glance, and he answered, recklessly, 
“Give her brimstone!” The other will- 
ingly gripped the throttle and threw her 
wide open, urging her at a devil’s pace. 
Chugg-chugging over the switch-frogs, she 
flew past huddled groups of stupid cars, 
out into the trackless gloom beyond the 
yard where the air was bejewelled with in- 
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numerable red and green and orange dots. 
Long, stolid trains of freight stood in 
switches and sullenly watched the phan- 
tom loom out of the night and plunge reck- 
lessly, furiously past. Above the roar and 
rattle the bell sounded with a menacing 
bang and clang. The single eye in front 
glared savagely, and the whistle shrieked 
with the shrill, quavering howl of a mon- 
ster long imprisoned. Innumerable little 
meteors flashed in curves, coughed and 
vomited from its nostrils ; and the smoke, 
blacker even than the night, hung like the 
shadow of some grim thing of evil pres- 
ence. 

In the cab the wind yelled keen through 
every crevice in the glass engine-front. 
Steam squirted shrilly from the cylinder- 
cocks in front and twined momentarily 
about the great drivers that flashed through 
its mist like the spokes of a bicycle. Lights 
reared suddenly out of the darkness ahead 
and whizzed by rocket-like. With the heave 
of the engine, the driver’s face swayed over 
the boiler-top as a jockey’s is flashed in- 
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A bright-faced boy, whose first day’s work at braking had left him without a right arm.—Page 704. 
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stantaneously out of the rolling murk of 
dust—a glimpse of gleaming eye, unwaver- 
ing, and attitude as tense as the throttle- 
grip. Twice the superintendent tried to say 
something, and both times his voice broke 
to pieces and spilled back in his throat. 
Smoke-snakes writhed with the whirlwind 
over the cab-roof into the red search-light 
of the furnace, and with a puff were flat- 
tened against the sky. Once in passing 
an idle freight-train an imprisoned animal 
bleated in terror, and a single, high middle- 
note, without beginning or ending, came 
to their ears. Between rocky steeps the 
rattle and crash was flung deafeningly 
through the cab from wall to wall. Curves 
became dizzy, whip-lash loops in the air ; 
a bridge was a smooth leap with the roll- 
ing of myriad drums. At last the engine 
righted with a heave and stagger at the 
end of a final curve and the engineer, with 
his hand upon the brake-lever, saw a spot 
somewhere ahead that circled until it be- 
came a blood-red ring. He jerked the lever 
back as far as it would go and the air gave 
a startled sssssssstttt as they jolted, jarred, 
and bumped to a standstill. 


II 


Hatuapay edged his way through the 
crowd on the ferry as it unwieldily rocked 
its way into the slip at Jersey City. As 
soon as the wicket was thrown open he 
sprang upon the dock and scurried across 
the driveway into the great depot. 

“ Ticket to Chicago, and lower berth!” 
he panted. 

The man inside the brass bars leisurely 
stamped a ticket and shoved his change 
out on the glass counter. 

“ What train ?” he demanded without 
looking up. 

“ Number—I don’t know—leaves at 
ten-twenty-seven.”’ 

‘Too late,” the man answered, looking 
up over Hathaday’s head at the clock in 
the end of the long room. “Get it on the 
train—if you can catch it,” he shouted after 
him. 

By this time the crowd from the boat 
was streaming in at the entrance and wind- 
ing around to the door leading to trains, 
where it suddenly broke and the individ- 
uals, like bees in a hive, sought different 
openings in the fence in front. 


» «Where’s the Chicago train—ten-twen-- 
ty-seven ?”’ Hathaday asked of a man in 
uniform. 

‘‘ Last one on the right, sir,” the other 
answered, with the glibness of one who 
deals with crowds. Hathaday almost fell 
over a squat figure as he threw himself at 
the gate—the figure of a dwarf, he at first 
thought, but he turned to confront a man 
lifting himself along on two stumps of legs 
that ended above the knee. He apolo- 
gized hastily and hurried on, aiming at the 
figure of the conductor who stood holding 
a watch at the end of the platform, calm 
and non-committal as a time-keeper at a 
race. 

Hathaday anxiously waved his hand and 
ran on. On the next track stood a train 
filled with people, and he felt that they were 
watching his efforts with exasperating pla- 
cidity. When he reached the conductor 
the latter turned and waved his hand at 
a head framed in the window of the loco- 
motive. 

‘“* A’ bort !” 

With a hiss and a grunt, the train moved 
slowly from beneath the huge glass canopy. 

“Close shave, that,’ Hathaday re- 
marked to the conductor, who had fol- 
lowed him up on the platform of the car. 

“Yecah.”” 

‘“‘Where’s the Chicago sleeper ?” 

“‘ Next car, sir.’ 

A man who might have been a college 
professor looked severely at Hathaday as 
he entered the car. He was fortunate 
enough to secure a berth, one just behind 
the college professor’s, and he relinquished 
his coat and hat to the porter and sat 
down to rest after his exercise. In the 
section opposite his a woman was tending 
a young girl. The woman held an open 
box in her lap, and in the intervals of sug- 
gesting various dainties arranged and re- 
arranged a comfortable head-rest for her 
companion. Hathaday found, himself 
watching them closely and taking an inter- 
est in their manner of conversing. ‘The 
woman did most of the talking, and from 
time to time the other answered in blasé 
monosyllables. He instantly recognized 
the type of mother whose doting had re- 
duced her to a menial, and he felt that de- 
sire to inflict physical violence upon them 
both that comes to some people with the 
affronting of the sense of the fitness of 
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The superintendent’s hand reached over the operator's shoulder and tore the message froin the desk.—Page 705. 


things. They annoyed him excessively, 
and he arose presently and went to the 
smoking compartment. There were three 
men inside, playing cards, and _ he lighted 
a cigar and watched the game for a time. 

“Play euchre 2?” one of them asked 
finally. 

He sat down and they played the hand 
in silence. Then one of them asked, 
Hathaday where he was going. 

“To Chicago.” There was a gleam of 
curiosity in the man’s eyes, and he added, 
cautiously, ‘‘On_ business.” 

**What’s your line ?” 

“1’m a lawyer.” 

“oat” 
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He gathered from their manner that 
they had been strangers to each other until 
recently, but when the conductor came 
through the car he observed that they all 
seemed to know him intimately. After 
the game they fell to telling stories, and 
Hathaday learned that two of them were 
dry-goods men and the third was an in- 
surance inspector. When he left them to 
go to his berth they were exchanging 
reminiscences and recommendations of 
towns along the whole route. 

The steady grind of the wheels soon 
lulled him to sleep, and when he awoke 
it was with the feeling that he had not 
slept long. ‘The train was standing still, 
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and he raised the window-curtain and 
looked out. A man with a lantern tucked 
under his arm was talking to the conductor, 
and the light fell upon a piece of paper 
they seemed to be discussing. Hathaday 
turned away and became sleepily enraged 
at anargument that came from the smoking 
apartment. Just as he was going to sleep 
the card-players shouted their good-nights, 
and one of them tramped down the car. 
Between his half-closed eyelids Hatha- 
day saw the curtain wave as the man 
passed his berth. Then he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

He was falling from a high place into 
darkness — he had often suffered that 
dream, and he well knew the line of 
rocks from which he was impelled to leap, 
and the horror of the plunge through 
space. He had dreamed that one night- 
mare so many times that he felt the re- 
lief from the terror of it with only par- 
tially returned consciousness, knowing in- 
stinctively that it was only a dream. He 
opened his eyes, but this time his muscles 
did not relax or his nerves quiet, for he 
retained a dim half-memory of a real, 
breathless, slipping, clutching struggle. In 
the same manner he was aware that there 
had been a terrific crash and jar. The 
echo of it still rang in his ears, and above, 
below, all about him, was a sickening 
crunch, crunch, crunch. ‘This is not a 
part of my dream!” The thought stood 
out sharply, and in the discovery he felt 
the same mental conviction that he would 
have experienced in detecting a piece of 
perjured evidence. His ears strained to 
catch any other sounds. For an instant 
it was quiet, with a terrible, unearthly still- 
ness, and then a shrill screaming pierced 
its way to his ears from an immeasurable 
distance. He attempted to arise, but 
something hit his head and forced him 
back, and he lay still and strove to re- 
member where he was. Suddenly the 
picture he had seen in the car-window 
flashed upon his mind—the two men look- 
ing at a bit of paper with the lantern-light 
upon it. 

He felt himself thoroughly awake now, 
and he set his mind to the task of think- 
ing it out from this starting-point. Hours 
later, so it seemed, he had evolved the 
certainty that the train had been wrecked. 
At the time this occupation seemed to be 
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the thing of utmost importance, and he 
even took a certain mental ‘pleasure in 
building up the conclusion and in supply- 
ing the obscure points in his line of rea- 
soning. The fact itself at which he finally 
arrived he held back until it was slow- 
ly forced upon him, and he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge its truth. The 
train was wrecked and he lay somewhere 
in the wreckage. He attempted to rise 
again, and again he was forced back. 
He found that he could move his head 
and shoulders, but his right arm was 
twisted helplessly under him. With his 
free hand he felt above his face, and his 
hand slipped along some smooth surface 
until it came in contact with an obstacle 
that seemed to meet it below his waist. 
Good God! JVhere were his legs ? 

In an agony of terror he felt again as 
far ashe could reach. He was ina wedge- 
shaped trap, his legs crushed in the closed 
end. And they had left him there to die, 
to be slowly squeezed to death like a bug. 
A terrible, raging fury took possession of 
him. In the grasp of that crushing de- 
spair he fought and struggled like a mad- 
man in a strait-jacket. Exhausted by 
a final paroxysm, his mind became limp 
in asuddencalm. The sounds of his cries 
came back in his teeth as though he had 
shouted in a barrel. Suddenly he lay very 
still as the thought came that perhaps there 
were many tons’ weight above this narrow 
interstice in the net-work of wreckage, 
and his struggies, that could not lift it, 
might bring it down upon him. 

He put his hand to his head to think 
His forehead was wet and hot, and his 
fingers dripped with a horrid moisture. 

He flung his hand out and held it as 
far from him as he could. ‘The touch had 
started a little, scalding path down his 
cheek. So he was disfigured; also ? 

With a prodigious effort he beat down 
the panic-terror that came upon him anew. 
He dared not struggle longer, for it flashed 
upon him that this weight, where his legs 
ached, was preventing him from bleeding 
to death. He was suffering little pain, 
save for that dull, persistent ache, but he 
instantly thought of a man whose legs had 
been torn off by machinery and who did 
not know his loss until he was told of it 
days after. ‘There was something personal 
and imminent about the episode, and it 
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occurred to him to wonder why this man 
had never before impressed him as a hero. 
He tried to set his muscles in motion, 
raising himself carefully until his head 
pressed tight against the smooth surface 
above him, but all sensation ended in that 
barrier below his hips. He fell to think- 
ing how his legs must look—below this 
weight—and suddenly he thought of the 
cripple he had encountered on the plat- 
form. As he had turned, a light had shone 
on the man’s face, and it was one that 
might have been moulded in putty. The 
eyes of this face had met his own as 
though they had been turned upon a 
familiar brick wall. He wondered, shud- 
deringly, how soon his own spirit would be 
beaten to this state of absolute impassive- 
ness. 

He tried desperately to arm himself with 
something of benefit from his own experi- 
ence or the experience of others. He 
could recall nothing that in any way ap- 
plied to this situation, and he bitterly re- 
monstrated with a state of things that left 
him unprepared to deal with this matter. 

At times he was not without a faint hope 
that someone would come to him—the 
feeling of expectancy, of succor that never 
leaves us except with death. But as often 
as he thought of escape it ended in a 
sickening impatience that gave way to 
that blind despair. 

And thus he lay there, at times strug- 
gling and raging, again calm and quiet. 
And all the time his free hand was busy 
in an involuntary movement, tremulous 
and half- groping, but ceaseless as the 
search for freedom of a wild beast in 
a cage. In one of those calm moments 
he heard blows, and he thought the thing 
was coming down upon him. He turned 
away his eyes and raised his hands in a 
piteous, mute appeal. The blows ceased, 
andhethought he heard voices—the voices 
of men. He lay still, listening desper- 
ately,and his eyes slowly opened in a stare 
of entreaty. The voices came nearer and 
then, ‘Git outa th’ way! Tl go down.” 
A thread of light shot through the black- 
ness of his prison with a suddenness that 
was pain, and he heard someone moving 
about. 

And then when the thing he had wished 
for was almost in his grasp, with his deliv- 
erance from this hole-almost accomplished, 
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he suddenly shrank from the thought of 
being wrenched and shaken and torn from 
this place. He hated the agony—perhaps 
the death—that would follow the moving 
of his shattered body. Moreover, he pict- 
ured himself lying out there on the ground, 
with people crowding about and staring. 
Something akin to the instinct of the 


_wounded animal came upon him. He 


wished passionately to be left alone. 

“ Hello!” a voice called out, in a tone 
of surprise, and a light shone squarely 
through a hole overhis head. Half blind- 
ed, he saw a black face peering down upon 
him. There was a lantern close by the face, 
and the man’s lips were drawn back like 
one who expects to look upon suffering. 
His eyes gleamed when he looked around. 

“ Jes’ wait a minit. Be with yeh now, 
in a jiffy.”” The light disappeared, and he 
heard the man grunting as he lifted and 
flung aside the barrier between them. 
“Whew! Hey, there! Oneo’ you duf- 
fers come down here !” 

There were two of them presently, one 
directing the other, and finally, “‘Heave ! 
Heave! He—eave!”’ and something fell 
with a clatter and crash. Hathaday felt a 
wave of cold air strike across his wet face. 
The light streamed in through the opening. 

“ Are yeh hurt ?”’ 

The first cheerful tone of this man’s 
voice had brought about a wavering cour- 
age. In a vague way he felt that he was 
talking to a Man, and he tried to get a 
grip on himself. 

“Hey?” 

“« |—can’t move,” he answered, grimly. 

He tried not to look at his face lest he 
should see the horror in his eyes. He felt 
the man bending over him and feeling 
down to where—he shut his eyes until 
blood-red blotches throbbed in the ache of 
his eyeballs. 

He felt the chill of an iron bar upon 
his chest, and he lazily opened his eyes to 
see them lifting. He took a dull interest 
in their efforts as their faces knotted and 
their backs trembled. One of them grunt- 
ed: “I kin hold it. Git ’im out.” 

There were terrible shooting- pains where 
his legs had been—it often happened so in 
the things he had read. He had meant to 
tell them about his legs, but he was very 
tired, and with this languor upon him he 
could say nothing, even to save the life he 
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felt slipping from him. A hand wriggled 
under his back and he felt himself pulled 
backward. He remembered putting out 
his hand and desperately clinging to some- 
thing when he was lifted up ; somebody’s 
breath came across his face in gusts ; a 
sense of being pulled and tugged ; the 
shouts of men ; a line of faces that bobbed 
about and grew dim, and a light that ed- 
died down, down, down, like a shell in 
clear water. 

When he opened his eyes after that 
black lapse, the light jerked unsteadily back 
into place, and two men were holding him 
upright, one on either side. His head fell 
forward, and he found himself looking at 
a pair of legs that hung somewhere below. 
He observed that they came along when 
the men lifted him. He saw that the legs 
had strange blue welts on them. 

In a dull fashion he noted that those 
bruises hurt. 

The men left him seated upon the 
ground, with his back against a tree. He 
tried to solve the mystery of those legs. 
The men had taken the lantern and he 
could not see them now. His fingers slid 
down, slowly and carefully, and when they 
encountered something, they shrank back 
affrightedly. It was a blanket that had 
been thrown over him, and he tossed it 
aside impatiently. In an uncertain way 
he felt that they were still there—those 
legs which had so miraculously followed 
him. He desperately resolved to try some- 
thing. He reached down and savagely 
pinched the flesh between the nail of his 
thumb and first finger. 

The result of the experiment straight- 
ened him with a jerk, for it hurt, and then 
he sat erect and pinched and kicked again 
and again with the joy of feeling it hurt. 
Heheardasing-song “’Thank-God-Thank- 
God-Thank-God,” that ceased abruptly 
when he knew it for his own voice. Then 
he found himself growing sick—deathly 
sick—but somehow he did not mind it 
very much. 

There was some clothing heaped near 
him, and he remembered that the man 
whose voice he had heard in the car had 
placed it there and bade his comrade to 
‘“Come off ’n leave ’im alone. He’s all 
right in a minit.” His teeth were beating 
a tattoo with the cold, and he dressed 
awkwardly, clumsily, each move hurting 
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him in a new place. When he arose to 
his feet every bone in his body seemed to 
creak and rasp, but he clutched the tree 
and circled slowly about it like a bear 
dancing with a staff. 

He wondered if he was the only one 
left alive. All was silent down below, but 
farther up and down the track lanterns 


_were peering along the ground, and pres- 


ently one of them came bobbing in his 
direction. 

“ My Aat—lI tell you I want that haz,” 
someone was shouting. ‘I want that 
hat, and I’m going to get it, too. I want 
my at.” 

The incessant and energetic outcry 
pierced his half-bewildered senses until 
Hathaday found himself growing incred- 
ibly anxious and worried about that hat. 
He saw the man’s face indistinctly in the 
lantern light, and studying him it gradually 
occurred that he had once played a game 
of cards with him. A brakeman, expostu- 
lating with feeble earnestness, carried the 
lantern, and when they came opposite 
Hathaday the drummer grasped his hand 
and held up the light. Hathaday could 
see that the brakeman was also hatless, 
and that a broad red streak ran out of his 
hair and across his forehead, from which 
blood trickled slowly down his face. 

“ Right here, ain’t it? I tell you I 
want that Zaz. I’m going to get that hat.” 

The drummer took the lantern from the 
swaying brakeman and went down the 
bank, still vociferously bawling for his hat 
with something of amazement, woe, deep 
indignation. The brakeman sank slowly 
down upon the track, and Hathaday saw 
him feeling awkwardly for his head, his 
fingers groping stupidly against the light 
beyond. 

While he was still watching the brake- 
man someone touched him upon the 
shoulder and helped him down to the 
track. Lest he should be suddenly con- 
fronted with some ghastly horror, he 
walked as far distant as he could from the 
dark mass below, and went on sorely un- 
til he came upon a group huddled upon 
the track. They presently began to move 
a tattered, limping, moaning, cursing 
procession that followed a lantern like a 
flock of bewildered sheep. The lantern 
led the way over a stone wall, and they 
scrambled behind it and followed through 
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some brush into a field. Once a man in 
the front ranks fell, and they all stopped 
and watched him as stolidly as the drove 
of wondering cows surrounding them. 
After a time they came to a long, low 
farm-house, and Hathaday followed the 
others into a room where it was light and 
warm. In utter weariness he leaned heav- 
ily upon people who jostled and crowded 
about him, and presently he found himself 
gulping down something hot. It made 
him feel more alive, and he turned abrupt- 
ly from a mirror in which he had been 
intently studying his face. ‘The lips of 
the face were moving, and he had grave- 
ly leaned forward and tried to hear what 
it was saying. 

A man was piling wood into a stove, and 
the motherly farmer’s wife bustled about 
and offered steaming cups of tea to others 
inthe room. A door was filled with little, 
round, tow-headed faces, staring open- 
eyed. 

The college professor was buttoning and 
unbuttoning his vest with infinite care and 
precision, and looking about with slow, 
ponderous scrutiny. In his shocked and 
injured manner there was a story of un- 
broken years of gravity, pompous and 
wholly without humor. 

In another corner a colored porter was 
swinging his head andejaculating * Golly!” 

The insurance inspector kept nervously 
pulling at his coat-sleeves and jerking his 
thumbs back like a man whose cuffs have 
become unfastened. When he turned 
around Hathaday had a desire to inform 
him that his coat had been split the 
length of his back. 

The woman whom he had noticed in the 
section opposite his own was moaning in 
an utterly dreary fashion, and from time to 
time she stopped to scream piercingly. The 
young girl was talking to her in a low voice, 
and there was a look upon her face of sud- 
denly awakened care and interest. Hatha- 
day had a complacent feeling that the 
physicat violence he had mentally pre- 
scribed for her was the correct thing, but 
as he watched her new-found tenderness 
he was rather glad that he had not shaken 
her himself. 

A brakeman was standing in a corner. 
They had placed a chair for him, but he 
stood erect and faced the room in an atti- 
tude of defiance. One arm hung limply 


by his side and the other was held across 
his chest in guard. His breath hissed be- 
tween his teeth in little gasps of pain. 

A man who stood near Hathaday asked 
the conductor, in a low voice, how many 
had been killed in the wreck, and the con- 
ductor answered that no one had been 
killed. Hathaday looked at him fora long 
time, and finally concluded that he was 
not lying—-much. The man’s question 
seemed to remind the conductor of a neg- 
lected duty, and he bustled energetically 
around the room and told each occupant 
in a low, intense whisper that no one had 
been killed. ‘‘ No—No--No! No one 
killed! Oh, no! Nobody killed!” 

Then suddenly someone began to laugh 
—a strange, discordant laugh that jarred 
and grated and spun around the room until 
they all seemed caught by it and joined in 
it. Even the brakeman in the corner took 
part in that awful merriment, the pain-knot 
upon his forehead and the suffering in his 
eyes unchanged. He did not know when 
he began, but’ Hathaday found himself 
laughing with the others, and he laughed 
until the young girl suddenly broke off and 
began to sob violently. Then his laugh 
ended in a strange, choking shudder, and 
all the people in the room stared at each 
other with twitching faces. Hathaday went 
out in the air. 

He sat down on the ground, and spat 
frequently to throw out the taste of that 
-nasty laugh. He could still hear the 
sobs of the girl and the scuffling of feet 
on the bare floor within, and he moved 
farther from the house. Some Italian 
immigrants, chattering excitedly, had ad- 
justed themselves to their new surround- 
ings, and were picturesquely encamped 
at the corner of the house. Down on the 
track a single light moved slowly up and 
down, and there was a hollow, mournful 
sound in the air, like a steamer’s whistle 
away at sea. In either direction, far up 
and down the track, there were ruby lights. 

With a start, he wondered if the engi- 
neer had stuck to his post and died. He 
limped slowly down through the meadow, 
and, without moving the rest of their bod- 
ies, the cows turned their heads to watch 
him pass. Hathaday made his way to a 
man who held a torch at the end of the 
wreckage. He could not see the remains 
of the engine, and he asked the man where 
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it was. When the man‘turned he saw that 
he was the one whose face had come to 
him in the car, and that he was not a ne- 
gro, as he had supposed, but that his face 
was blackened with coal soot. 

“Hello! How yeh feelin’ ? Engine ? 
Gawd! In her grave, en you kin bet I’d 


occasion. When Hathaday did speak, it 
was merely to ask the man where the en- 
gine was. The fireman jerked his thumb 
up the track, and Hathaday followed and 
wondered how the engine had come to be 
hitched to the wrong end of the train. As 
they passed one of the cars—his car—a 
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ben in her if we’d ben runnin’. She went 
down like a cow goin’ t’ sleep at first, but 
when she rolled over her bloomin’ guts 
went o7-7-1-r-uppp // If we’d ben runnin’ 
—whew !” 

Hehad warmed tothisman as svon as he 
recognized him, and he groped for words 
with which to address him. He cleared 
his throat several times, but, somehow, he 
could think of nothing that seemed to fit 
the occasion. His hand slid up to the in- 
side pocket of his coat, but he thought 
better of it before the man had finished 
speaking. He felt a great surprise that 
the man had apparently forgotten. He 
was met as casually as though they had 
been formally introduced on some former 
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light glinted on the gilt lettering, and 
Hathaday saw the drummer down below 
peering into the hole from which he had 
been dragged. 

When he leaned over the light shone 
upon his towsled hair and the anxious 
wrinkles of his face. He was still loudly 
demanding his “ az,” and for the first 
time it struck Hathaday as odd.“ Clean 
looney,” nodded the fireman, sententious- 
ly, as he passed. “ He wants his hat !”’ 
he added, drily. 

The fireman seemed to hover cheerfully 
around the possibilities of the reflection: 
“Gawd! If we’d ben runnin’s” Once 
Hathaday had been sick with a fever, and 
there had been one white-capped face that 
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pierced his delirium, and in which he had 
felt an infinite rest and peace. He ex- 
perienced some such feeling when he came 
in contact with this man with the honest 
voice. At first his absence of fear had 
struck him as almost sacrilegious, but soon 
he found himself admiring: it was like be- 
ing impertinent to Death. The fireman 
treated the incident of a railroad wreck 
with astonishing audacity. As for himself, 
every time his thoughts recurred to the 
time he had spent in that black hole yon- 
der, he felt a horror that radiated coldly 
from the small of his back and pricked its 
way to the top of his scalp 

It occurred to Hathaday to ask how 
iong he had been imprisoned. 

“ Well, about———” ‘The fireman con- 
sulted his watch, and ended with railroad 
accuracy: ‘* About twelve minutes 
What’s the matter ?” 

The engine was lying on its side in the 
ditch, the steam waving aloft like the 
smoke from a funeral pile, escaping from 
the boiler with the dismal roar he had no- 
ticed from the house. He hung back as 
the fireman walked down the bank. 











The brakeman sank slowly down upon the track. 
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“Ts he dead?” he asked, gently. 

“Who dead?” 

“The engineer?” 

“Naw! He jumpt, too. Yeh see we 
was runnin’ slow—orders—an’ when she 
bumped the first tie Jimmy hollered t’ 
jump, and I lit out. Heard the air come 
on ss-s-s-s-tt#t / / behind me, and when I 
come back Jimmy was settin’ at her 
bloomin’ funeral—there he is.”’ 

The engineer was seated upon a rock 
talking softly, and tossing pebbles which 
clicked on the dented side of the boiler. 
He paused when he observed the stranger. 
When Hathaday heard the man soothe the 
dying creature he had a queer conscious- 
ness of mystery such as he used to experi- 
ence when he read fairy tales, and after 
this he never saw a locomotive without a 
certain recognition of individuality. Be- 
fore, he had only thought of one as a 
machine—which it is not, altogether. He 
withdrew from the place, feeling that he 
had committed an awkwardness. 

The fireman followed him back to the 
tracks. ‘‘ He’s feelin’ tough, Jimmy is. 
Queer thing. Now she’s ben in all kinds 
of smashes—head-ons and most ev’rything 
else—some time or other, and she wasn’t 
half goin’ when she rolled over down 
there. Same as men—takes a little bit to 
do ’em up sometimes. Hello! ‘There’s 
the wrecker.” 

The head-light of an engine was ap- 
proaching cautiously. Below it was a 
triangle of smaller lights that in the night 
looked like an arrangement of gold but- 
tons on a uniform. 

‘* How do you know it’s the wrecker?” 

‘See the lights in front? That’s the 
sign of a special. ’Sides, nothin’ but the 
wrecker could get past the flag even if 
they stole the block.” 

* Oh!” said Hathaday. He could not 
see any flag, but the fireman explained 
that the red lights he had seen from the 
house were “ flags’’ sent out by their own 
conductor to prevent any other trains 
from blundering into the wreck. ‘They 
was out afore you woke up, I guess.” 

The men tumbled out of the car and 
stood about in groups until the boss had 
gone over the ground. ‘Then they divided 
in squads, some dragging ropes and tackle 
from the car and arranging them on the 
ground, but far the greater number repair- 
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ing the track and fixing a place where a 
rail-end had torn loose. ‘The broken end 
had been pounded smooth as burnished sil- 
ver, and Hathaday looked at it curiously. 

He concluded to go back to the farm- 
house. 

He turned tothe fireman and _ said, 
** Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by,” the fireman answered 
carelessly. He was watching the wreck- 
ing crew and did not see Hathaday’s 
hand. 

“ Good-by,” Hathaday said again, slow- 
ly. 

As he entered the house someone cried 
out sharply, and he saw a man feeling the 
brakeman’s limp arm. He _ recognized 
the wonderful professional callousness of 
the surgeon, and he watched his incessant- 
ly working hands—hurting swiftly when it 
could not be avoided, and always deft and 
nimble - fingered. After the brakeman, 
the surgeon turned with a cheery “ There 
you are!” to the others. Having already 
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found his legs, Hathaday sidled up to the 
mirror and searched it furtively and un- 
successfully for his disfigurement. 

The surgeon and the superintendent 
left them presently, and the house at length 
quieted. For a long time Hathaday lay 
on his allotted portion of the parlor floor 
in the farm-house, thinking of the super- 
intendent’s story as he had heard it from 
his own lips. 

A light shone dimly through the open 
door. ‘There were half-stifled cries, and at 
times a rigid arm would be thrust rest- 
lessly from out one of the dim bundles on 
the floor. Quick moans came from the 
blanketed forms. Sometimes an open-eyed 
face started up, stared wildly for a mo- 
ment, and then sank quietly back. 

Hathaday’s thoughts grew dimmer and 
dimmer until he was gradually merged 
into a great struggle against an overpower- 
ing weight. The weight was upon his 
legs, and as he lay upon his back he saw 
it stretching above him for miles. 
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I still sit by his arm-chair and tell him what is happening to his Grizel.—Page 718. 
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TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


BY J. M. 


Author of ** Sentimental Tommy,” 


CHAPTER -XVIII 


THE GIRL SHE HAD BEEN 

S they sat amid the smell 
of rosin on that summer 
day she told him, with a 
glance that said, “ Now 
you will laugh at me,” 
what had brought her into 
Caddam Wood. 

‘‘T came to rub something out.” 

He reflected. “A memory ?” 

Me Mies. 

“Of me ?” 

She nodded. 

“An unhappy memory ?” 

‘“‘ Not to me,” she replied, leaning on 
him. ‘I have no memory of you I would 
rub out, no, not the unhappiest one, for 
it was you, and thet makes it dear. All 
memories, however sad, of loved ones be- 
come sweet, don’t they, when we get far 
enough away from them ?” 

“But to whom, then, is this memory 
painful, Grizel ?” 

Again she cast that glance at him. 
“To her,” she whispered. 

«That little girl !’” 

“Yes, the child I used to be. You see, 
she never grew up, and so they are not 
distant memories to her. I try to rub 
them out of her mind by giving her pret- 
tier things to think of. I go to the places 
where she was most unhappy and tell her 
sweet things about you. I am not mor- 
bid, am I, in thinking of her still as some 
one apart from myself ? You know how 
it began, in the lonely days when I used 
to look at her in mamma’s mirror and pity 
her and fancy that she was pitying me 
and entreating me to be careful. Always 
when I think I see her now she seems to 
be looking anxiously at me and saying 
‘Oh do be careful,’ and the sweet things 
I tell her about you are meant to show 
her how careful I have become ; are you 
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laughing at me for this? I sometimes 
laugh at it myself.” 

“‘No, it is delicious,” he answered her, 
speaking more lightly than he felt. “ What 
a numskull you make, Grizel, of any man 
who presumes to write about women. I 
am at school again, and you are Miss 
Ailie teaching me the alphabet. But I 
thought you lost that serious little girl on 
the doleful day when she heard you say 
that you loved me best.” 

“‘She came back. She has no one but 
me.” 

«And she still warns you against me ?”’ 

Grizel laughed gleefully. “I am too 
clever for her,” she said. ‘I do all the 
talking. I allow her to listen only. And 
you must not blame her for distrusting 
you, I have said such things against you 
to her! Oh, the things I said. On the 
first day I saw you, for instance, after you 
came back to Thrums. It was in church ; 
do you remember ?” 

‘TI should like to know what you said 
to her about ine that day.” 

* Would you ?” Grizel asked merrily. 
‘Well, let mesee. She was not at church ; 
she never went there, you remember, but 
of course she was curious to hear about 
you, and I had no sooner got home than 
she came to me and said, ‘ Was he there ?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Is he much changed ?’ 
she asked. ‘He has a beard,’ I said. 
‘You know that is not what I really 
mean,’ she said, and then I said,-‘I don’t 
think he is so much changed that it is im- 
possible to recognize him again.’”’ 

Tommy interrupted her. ‘* Now what 
did you mean by that ? ” 

“IT meant that I thought you were a 
little annoyed to find the congregation 
looking at Gavinia’s baby more than at 
"9 

“Grizel, you are a wretch, but perhaps 
you were right. Well, what more did the 
little inquisitor want to know ?” 

‘She asked me if I felt any of my old 
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fear of you and I said no, and then she 
clapped her hands with joy. And she 
asked whether you looked at me as if you 
were begging me to say I still thought you 
a wonder, and I said I thought you did—” 

‘“aerivel!”’ 

‘Oh, I told her ever so many dreadful 
things as soon as I found them out. I 
told her the whole story of your ankle, 
sir, for instance.” 

“On my word, Grizel, you seem to 
have omitted nothing !”’ 

«“ Ah, but I did,” she cried. ‘I never 
told her how much I wanted you to be 
admirable ; I pretended that I despised 
you merely, and in reality I was wringing 
my hands with woe every time you did 
not behave like a god.”’ 

“They will be worn away, Grizel, if 
you go on doing that.” 

“I don’t think so,” she replied, “nor 
can she think so if she believes half of 
what I have told her about you since. 
She knows how you saved the boy’s life. 
I told her that in the old lair because she 
had some harsh memories of you there, 
and it was at the Cuttle Well that I told 
her about the glove.” 

“And where,” asked Tommy severely, 
“did you tell her that you had been mis- 
taken in thinking me jealous of a baby 
and anxious to be considered a won- 
der ?” 

She hid her face fora moment and then 
looked up roguishly into his. ‘I have 
not told her that yet!” she replied. It 
was so audacious of her that he took her 
by the ears. 

“If I were vain,” Tommy said reflect- 
ively, “1 would certainly shake you now. 
You show a painful want of tact, Grizel, 
in implying that I am not perfect. Noth- 
ing annoys men so much. We can stand 
anything except that.” 

His merriness gladdened her. ‘They 
are only little things,” she said, “and I 
have grown to love them. I know they 
are flaws, but I love them because——”’ 

“Say because they are mine. You 
owe me that.” 

‘** No, but because they are weaknesses 
I don’t have. I have others, but not 


those, and it is sweet to me to know that 
you are weak in some matters in which I 
am strong; it makes me feel that I can 
be of use to you.” 


“Are you insinuating that there are 
more of them ?” Tommy demanded, sit- 
ting up. 

‘You are not very practical,’ she re- 
sponded, “ and I am.” 

‘* Go on.” 

*« And you are—just a little—inclined 
to be senti 4 

“ Hush! I don’t allow that word, but 
you may say, if you choose, that I am 
sometimes carried away by a too generous 
impulse.” 

* And that it will be my part,” said she, 
“to seize you by the arm and hold you 
back. Oh, you will give me a great deal 
to do! That is one of the things I love 
you for. It was one of the things I loved 
my dear Dr. McQueen for.’”’ She looked 
up suddenly. “I have told him also 
about you.” 

“ Lately, Grizel ?” 

“Yes, in my parlor. It was his parlor, 
you know, and I had kept nothing from 
him while he was alive. ‘That is to say, 
he always knew what I was thinking of, 
and I like to fancy that he knows still. 
In the evenings he used to sit in the arm- 
chair by the fire, and I sat talking or 
knitting at his feet, and if 1 ceased to do 
anything except sit still, looking straight 
before me, he knew I was thinking the 
morbid thoughts that had troubled me in 
the old days at Double Dykes. Without 
knowing it I sometimes shuddered at those 
times, and he was distressed. It reminded 
him of my mamma.” 

“T understand,” Tommy said, hurriedly. 
He meant, * Let us avoid painful sub- 
jects.” 

“It is years,” she went on, “since 
those thoughts have troubled me, and it 
was he who drove them away. He was 
so kind, he thought so much of my future, 
that I still sit by his arm-chair and tell 
him what is happening to his Grizel. I 
don’t speak aloud, of course, I scarcely 
say the words to myself even, and yet we 
seem to have long talks together. 1 told 
him I had given you his coat.’ 

‘* Well, I don’t think he was pleased at 
that, Grizel. I have had a feeling for 
some time that the coat dislikes me. It 
scratched my hand the first time I put it 
on. My hand caught in the hook, of 
the collar you will say, but no, that is not 
what I think. In my opinion the deed 
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was maliciously done. McQueen always 
distrusted me, you know, and I expect his 
coat was saying, ‘Hands off my Grizel.’ ”’ 

She took it as quite a jest. ‘‘ He does 
not distrust you now,” she said, smiling. 
“1 have told him what I think of you, and 
though he was surprised at first, in the end 
his opinion was the same as mine.” 

‘Ah, you saw to that, Grizel!”’ 

“| had nothing to dowith it. I merely 
told him everything and he had to agree 
with me. How could he doubt when he 
saw that you had made me so happy ! 
Even mamma does not doubt.” 

“You have told her! All this is rather 
eerie, Grizel.”’ 

“ You are not sorry, are you?’’ she 
asked, looking at him anxiously. “ Dr. 
McQueen wanted me to forget her. He 
thought that would be best for me; it was 
the only matter on which we differed. I 
gave up speaking of her to him; you are 
the only person I have mentioned her to 
since I became a woman, but I often 
think of her. J am sure there was a time, 
before I was old enough to understand, 
when she was very fond of me. I was 
her baby, and women can’t help being 
fond of their babies, even though they 
should never have had them. I think she 
often hugged me tight.” 

‘* Need we speak of this, Grizel ?”’ 

‘“‘ For this once,” she entreated. ‘* You 
must remember that mamma often looked 
at me with hatred and said I was the cause 
of all her woe, but sometimes in her last 
months she would give me such sad looks 
that I trembled, and felt that she was 
picturing me growing into the kind of 
woman she wished so much she had not 
become herself, and that she longed to 
save me. ‘That is why I have told her 
that a good man loves me. She is so glad, 
my poor dear mamma, that I tell her again 
and again, and she loves to hearit as much 
as I to tell it. What she loves to hear most 
is that you really do want to marry me ; 
she is so fond of hearing that, because it is 
what my father would never say to her.” 

Tommy was so much moved that he 
could not speak, but in his heart he gave 
thanks that what Grizel said of him to her 
mamma was true at last. 

‘It makes her so happy,” Grizel said, 
“that when I seem to see her now she 
looks as sweet and pure as she must have 


ae 


been in the days when she was an innocent 
girl. I think she can enter into my feelings 
more than any other person could ever 
do. Is that because she was my mother ? 
She understands how I feel just as I can 
understand how in the end she was willing 
to be bad because he wanted it so much.” 

“No, no, Grizel,” Tommy cried, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you don’t understand that.” 

She rocked her arms. ‘ Yes, I do,” 
she said, “I do. I could never have 
cared for such a man, but I can understand 
how mamma yielded to him, and I have 
no feeling for her except pity, and I have 
told her so, and it is what she loves to 
hear her daughter tell her best of all.” 

They put the subject from them, and 
she told him what it was that she had 
come to rub out in Caddam. If you have 
read of Tommy’s boyhood you may re- 
member the day it ended with his de- 
parture for the farm, and that he and 
Elspeth walked through Caddam to the 
cart that was to take him from her, and 
how to comfort her he swore thathe loved 
her with his whole heart and Grizel not 
at all, and that Grizel was in the wood 
and heard. And how Elspeth had 
promised to wave to Tommy in the cart 
as long as it was visible, but broke down 
and went home sobbing, and how Grizel 
took her place and waved, pretending to 
be Elspeth, so that he might think she 
was bearing up bravely. ‘Tommy had 
not known what Grizel did for him that 
day, and when he heard it now for the 
first time from her own lips he realized 
afresh what a glorious girl she was and 
had always been. 

“You may try. to rub that memory out 
of little Grizel’s head,” he declared, look- 
ing very proudly at her, “ but you shall 
never rub it out of mine.”’ 

It was by his wish that they went to- 
gether to the spot where she had heard 
him say that he loved Elspeth only. “If 
you can find it,” Tommy said, “ after 
all these years,’ and she smiled at his 
mannish words, she had found it so often 
since. There was the very clump of whin. 

And here was the boy to match. Oh, 
who by striving could make himself a boy 
again as Tommy could! I tell you he 
was always irresistible then. What is 
genius ? It is the power to be a_ boy 
again at will. When I think of him fling- 
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ing off the years and whistling childhood 
back, not to himself only, but to all who 
heard, distributing it among them gayly, 
imperiously calling on them to dance, 
dance, for they are boys and girls again 
until they stop, when to recall him in 
those wild woods is to myself to grasp for 
a moment at the dear dead days that were 
so much the best, I cannot wonder that 
Grizel loved him. I am his slave myself, 
I see that all that was wrong with ‘Tom- 
my was that he could not always be a 
boy. 

‘‘ Hide there again, Grizel,’’ he cried 
to her, little Tommy cried to her, Stroke 
the Jacobite, her captain, cried to the 
Lady Griselda, and he disappeared, and 
presently marched down the path with an 
imaginary Elspeth by his side. ‘I love 
you both, Elspeth,” he was going to say, 
“and my love for the one does not make 
me love the other less,”’ but he glanced at 
Grizel and she was leaning forward to 
catch his words as if this were no play 
but life or death, and he knew what she 
longed to hear him say and he said it : * | 
love you very much, Elspeth, but how- 
ever much I love you, it would be idle to 
pretend that I don’t love Grizel more.” 

A stifled cry of joy came from a clump 
of whin hard by, and they were man and 
woman again. 

‘‘Did you not know it, Grizel? ” 

‘No, no; you never told me.” 

“T never dreamt it was necessary to 
tell you.”’ 

“Oh, if you knew how I have longed 
that it might be so, yes, and sometimes 
hated Elspeth because I feared it could 
not be. I have tried so hard to be con- 
tent with second place. I have thought 
it all out and said to myself it was natural 
that Elspeth should be first.” 

“My tragic love,’ he said, “I can 
see you arguing in that way, but I don’t 
see you convincing yourself. My passion- 
ate Grizel is not the girl to accept second 
place from any one. If I know anything 
of her I know that.” 

To his surprise she answered softly, 
“You are wrong. I wonder at it myself, 
but | had made up my mind to be con- 
tent with second place and to be grateful 
for it.” 

“1 could not have believed it!” he 
cried. 
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“T could not have believed it myself,” 
said she. 


«Are you the Grizel he began. 





“No,” she said, “I have changed a 
little,’ and she looked pathetically at 
him. 


“It stabs me,’ he said, ‘‘ to see you so 
humble.” 

‘Tam humbler than I was,’ she an- 
swered huskily, but she was looking at 
him with the fondest love. 

‘Don’t look at me so, Grizel,” he im- 
plored. ‘Iam unworthy of it. I am the 
man who has made you so humble.” 

“Ves,”’ she answered, and still she 
looked at him with the fondest love. A 
film came over his eyes, and she touched 
them softly with her handkerchief. 

‘Those eyes that but a little while ago 
were looking so coldly at you !’’ he said. 

“ Dear eyes,” said she. 

“Though I were to strike you—’’ he 
cried, raising his hand. 

She took the hand in hers and kissed 
it. 

“ Has it come to this!” he said, and 
as she could not speak she nodded. He 
fell upon his knees before her. “I am 
glad yeu are a little sorry,’’ she said, “I 
am a little sorry myself.””. She made him 
promise not to kiss her again so long as 
their love must be kept secret. 

“It will all come right yet,” he vowed 
bravely that she might light her hopes at 
his. He became the boy again, “ Grizel,’’ 
he cried, “ I will find a way !” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THOMAS 


OF THE 


CHANGE IN 


4|O find ways of making Da- 
i vid propose to Elspeth, of 
making Elspeth willing to 
exchange her brother for 
David, they were heavy 

tasks, but Tommy yoked 
himself to tines gallantly and tugged like 
an Arab steed in the plough. It should 


be almost as pleasant to us as to him to 
know that love was what made him do it, 
for he loved Grizel at last, and the one 
longing of his heart was to marry her; 
the one marvel to him was that he had 
ever longed ardently for anything else. 
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Honor stood in the way so long as Els- 
peth was on his hands, however, and as 
we shall see presently his efforts to put 
her into the hands of David were appar- 
ently of no avail. This would have em- 
bittered many men, but it drew only to 
the surface some of ‘Tommy’s noblest at- 
tributes ; as he suffered in silence he be- 
come gentler, more considerate, and ac- 
quired a new command over himself. ‘To 
conquer self for her sake (this is in the 
‘Letters to a Young Man’”’) is the high- 
est tribute man can pay to a woman; it is 
the only real greatness, and Tommy had 
done it now. I could give you a score 
of proofs. Let me take his treatment of 
Aaron Latta. 

One day about this time Tommy found 
himself alone in the house with Aaron, 
and had he been the old Tommy he would 
have waited but a moment to let Aaron 
decide which of them should go else- 
where. It was thus that these two, ever 
so uncomfortable in each other’s presence, 
contrived to keep the peace. Now note 
the change. 

“ Aaron,” said ‘Tommy in the hush that 
had fallen on that house since quiet Els- 
peth left it, “ I have never thanked you in 
words for all that you have done for me 
and Elspeth.” 

‘‘Dinna do it now, then,” replied the 
warper, fidgeting. 

‘I must,” Tommy said, cheerily, “I 
must,” and he did, while Aaron scowled. 

‘“It was never done for you,” Aaron 
informed him, “ nor for the father you are 
the marrows o’.” 

“Jt was done for my mother,’ 
Tommy, reverently. 

‘‘T’m none so sure o’t,”* Aaron rapped 
out. “I think I brocht you twa here as 
bairns that the reminder of my shame 
should ever stand before me.” 

But Tommy shook his head, and sat 
down sympathetically beside the warper. 
“You loved her, Aaron,” he said, simply. 
“It was an undying love that made you 
adopt her orphan children.” A charm- 
ing thought came to him. ‘ When you 
brought us here,” he said with some ela- 
tion, “Elspeth used to cry at nights be- 
cause our mother’s spirit did not come to 
us to comfort us, and I invented boyish 
explanations to appease her. But I have 
learned since why we did not see that 
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spirit, for though it hovered round this 
house its first thought was not for us, but 
for him who succoured us.” 

He could have made it much better 
had he been able to revise it, but surely it 
was touching, and Aaron need not have 
said Damn, which was what he did say. 

One knows how most men would have 
received so harsh an answer to such gen- 
tle words, and we can conceive how a 
very holy man, say a monk, would have 
bowed to it. Even as the monk did 
Tommy submit, or say, rather, with the 
meekness of a nun : 

“ T wish I could help you in any way, 
Aaron,” he said, with a sigh. 

“You can,” replied Aaron, promptly. 
“ By taking yourself off to London, and 
leaving Elspeth here wi’ me. I never 
made pretence that I wanted you except 
because she wouldna come without you. 
Laddie and man, as weel you ken, you 
were aye a scunner to me.” 

“And yet,’ said ‘Tommy, looking at 
him admiringly, “ you fed and housed and 
educated us. Ah, Aaron, do you not see 
that your dislike gives me only the more 
reason to esteem you?” Carried away 
by desire to help the old man he put his 
hand kindly on his shoulder.‘ You have 
never respected yourself,” he said, “since 
the night you and my mother parted at 
the Cuttle Well, and my heart bleeds to 
think of it. Many a year ago, by your 
kindness to two forlorn children, you ex- 
piated that sin, and it is blotted out from 
your account. Forget it, Aaron, as every 
other person has forgotten it, and let the 
spirit of Jean Myles see you tranquil once 
again.” 

He patted Aaron affectionately ; he 
seemed to be the older of the two. 

‘*Tak’ your hand off my _ shuther,” 
Aaron cried, fiercely. 

Tommy removed his hand, but he con- 
tinued to look yearningly at the warper. 
Another beautiful thought came to him. 

“What are you looking so holy about ?” 
asked Aaron, with misgivings. 

“ Aaron,” cried Tommy, suddenly in- 
spired, “you are not always the gloomy 
man you pass for being. You have glo- 
rious moments still. You wake in the 
morning, and for a second of time you 
are in the hey day of your youth and you 
and Jean Myles are to walk out to-night. 
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As you sit by this fire you think you hear 
her hand on the latch of the door, as you 
pass down the street you seem to see her 
coming toward you. It is only for a 
moment, and then you are a gray-haired 
man again, and she has been in her grave 
for many a year, but you have that mo- 
ment.” 

Aaron rose, amazed 
“The de’il tak’ you,” 
did you find out that ?” 

Perhaps Tommy’s nose turned up rapt- 
urously in reply, for the best of us can- 
not command ourselves altogether at great 
moments, but when he spoke he was 
modest again. 

“It was sympathy that told me,” he 
explained ; “and Aaron, if you will only 
believe me, it tells me also that a little of 
the man you were still clings to you. 
Come out of the moroseness in which 
you have enveloped yourself so long. 
Think what a joy it would be to Els- 
peth.” 

“It’s little she would care.” 

“Tf you want to hurt her tell her so.” 

“I’m no denying but what she’s fell 
fond o’ me.” 

“Then for her sake,”’ Tommy pleaded. 

But the warper turned on him with 
baleful eyes, “She likes me,” he said in a 
grating voice, “and yet I’m as nothing to 
her ; we are all as nothing to her beside 
you. If there hadna been you I should 
hae become the father to her I craved to 
be, but you had mesmerized her; she had 
eyes for none but you. I sent you to the 
herding, meaning to break your power 
over her, and all she could think o’ was 
my cruelty in sindering you, syne you ran 
aff wi’ her to London, stealing her frae 
me. I was without her while she was 
growing frae lassie to woman, the years 
when maybe she could hae made o’ me 
what she willed. Magerful Tam took 
the mother frae me, and he lived again 
in you to tak’ the dochter.” 

“You really think me masterful, me!” 
Tommy said, smiling. 

“IT suppose you never were !’ 
replied ironically. 

“Yes,” Tommy admitted, frankly, “ I 
was masterful as a boy, ah, and even 
quite lately. How we change !”’ he said, 
musingly. 

“ How we dinna change!” retorted 


wrathful. 
“how 


and 
he cried, 


Aaron 
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Aaron bitterly. He had learned the truer 
philosophy. 

‘¢ Man,” he continued, looking Tommy 
over, “there’s times when I see mair 0’ 
your mother than your father in you. 
She was a wonder at making-believe. 
The letters about her grandeur that she 
wrote to Thrums when she was starv- 


ing! Even you couldna hae wrote them 
better. But she never managed to cheat 
hersel’. That’s whaur you sail away frae 
her.”’ 


“TIT used to make believe, Aaron, as 
you say,” Tommy replied, sadly. “If 
you knew how I feel, the folly of it now, 
perhaps even you would wish that I felt it 
less.”’ 

“ But we must each of us dree his 
own weird,” he proceeded with wonderful 
sweetness when Aaron did not answer. 
‘And so far at least as Elspeth is con- 
cerned surely I have done my duty. I 
had the bringing up of her from the days 
when she was learning to speak.” 

“She got into the way o’ letting you 
do everything for her,” the warper re- 
sponded sourly. ‘ You thought for her, 
you acted for her frae the first, you 
toomed her and then filled her up wi’ 
yoursel’.’’ 

“She always needed some one to lean 
on.” 

* Ay, because you had maimed her. 
She grew up in the notion that you were 
all the earth and the wonder o’ the world.” 

“ Could I help that ?” 

“Help it! Did you try? It was the 
one thing you were sure o’ yoursel’, it 
was the one thing you thought worth any- 
body’s learning. You stood before her 
crowing the whole day. I said the now 
I wished you would go and leave her wi’ 
me, but I wouldna dare to keep her, she’s 
helpless without you; if you took your 
arm awa frae her now, she would tumble 
to the ground.” 

“T fear it is true, Aaron,” Tommy said, 
with bent head. ‘‘ Whether she is so by 
nature or whether I have made her so I 
cannot tell, but I fear that what you say 
is true.”’ 

‘It’s true,” said Aaron, ‘and yours is 
the wite. There’s no life for her now ex- 
cept what you mak’; she canna see _ be- 
yond you; go on thinking yoursel’ a 
wonder if you like, but mind this, if you 
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were to cast her off frae you now she 
would die like an amputated hand.” 

To Tommy it was like listening to his 
doom. Ah, Aaron, even you could not 
withhold your pity did you know how 
this man is being punished now for hav- 
ing made Elspeth so dependent on him. 
Some such thought passed through Tom- 
my’s head, but he was too brave to ap- 
peal for pity. “If that is so,” he said, 
firmly, “I take the responsibility for it. 
But I began this talk, Aaron, not to in- 
trude my troubles on you, but hoping to 
lighten yours. If I could see you smile, 
Aaron i 

‘¢ Drop it !”’ cried the warper, and then, 
going closer to him, ‘“ You would hae 





seen me smile, ay, and heard me laugh 


gin you had been here when Mrs. Mc- 
Lean came yont to read your book to 
me. She fair insistit on reading the ter- 
rible noble bits to me, and she grat they 
were so sublime, but the sublimer they 
were the mair I laughed, for I ken you, 
Tommy, my man, I ken you.” 

He spoke with much vehemence, and, 
after all, our hero was not perfect. He 
withdrew stiffly to the other room. I 
think it was the use of the word Tommy 
that enraged him. 

But in a very few minutes he scorned 
himself and was possessed by a pensive 
wonder that one so tragically fated as he 
could resent an old man’s gibe. Aaron 
misunderstood him. Was that any reason 
why he should not feel sorry for Aaron ? 
He crossed the hallan to the kitchen 
door and stopped there overcome with 
pity. ‘The warper was still crouching by 
the fire, but his head rested on his chest ; 
he was a weary, desolate figure, and at the 
other side of the hearth stood an empty 
chair. The picture was the epitome of 
his life, or so it seemed to the sympathetic 
soul at the door, who saw him passing 
from youth to old age, staring at the chair 
that must always beempty. At the same 
moment Tommy saw his own future, and 
in it, too, an empty chair. Yet hard as 
was his own case at least he knew that 
he was loved; if her chair must be empty 
the fault was as little hers as his, while 
Aaron 

A noble compassion drew him forward 
and he put his hand determinedly on the 
dear old man’s shoulder. 
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« Aaron,” he said in a tremble of pity, 
‘1 know what is the real sorrow of your 
life, and I rejoice because I can put an 
end to it. You think that Jean Myles 
never cared for you, but you are strangely 
wrong. I was with my mother to the last, 
Aaron, and I can tell you, she asked me 
with her dying breath to say to you that 
she loved you all the time.” 

Aaron tried to rise, but was pushed 
back into his chair. ‘‘ Love cannot die,” 
cried Tommy triumphantly, like the fairy 
in the pantomime, “love is always 
young-———”” 

He stopped in mid-career at sight of 
Aaron’s disappointing face. ‘ Are you 
done ?”’ the warper inquired. ‘“ When 
you and me are alane in this house there’s 
no room for the both o’ us, and as I'll 
never hae it said that I made Jean 
Myles’s bairn munt, I’ll go out mysel’.” 

And out he went, and sat on the dyke 
till Elspeth came home. It did not turn 
Tommy sulky. He nodded kindly to 
Aaron from the window in token of for- 
giveness, and next day he spent a valu- 
able hour in making a cushion for the old 
man’s chair. ‘ He must be left with the 
impression that you made it,” Tommy ex- 
plained to Elspeth, ‘‘for he would not 
take it from me.”’ 

“Oh, Tommy, how good you are!” 

“1 am far from it, Elspeth.” 

‘There is a serenity about you nowa- 
days,” she said, “that I don’t seem to 
have noticed before,” and indeed this was 
true ; it was the serenity that comes to 
those who, having a mortal wound, can 
no more be troubled by the pin-pricks. 

“There has been nothing to cause it, 
has there ?””’ Elspeth asked, timidly. 

“ Only the feeling that I have much to 
be grateful for,” he replied. ‘I have 
you, Elspeth.” 

‘And I have you,” she said, “and I 
want no more. I could never care for 
any one as I| care for you, Tommy.” 

She was speaking unselfishly. She 
meant to imply delicately that the doctor’s 
defection need not make Tommy think 
her unhappy. ‘“ Are you glad ?”’ she 
asked. 

He said yes bravely. Elspeth, he was 
determined, should never have the dis- 
tress of knowing that for her sake he was 
giving up the one great joy which life 
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contains. He was a grander character 
than most. Men have often in the world’s 
history made a splendid sacrifice for wom- 
en, but if you turn up the annals you will 
find that the woman nearly always knew 
of it. 

He told Grizel what Aaron had said 
and what Elspeth had said. He could keep 
nothing from her now; he was done 
with the world of make-believe for ever. 
And it seemed wicked of him to hope, he 
declared, or to let her hope. ‘I ought to 


give you up, Grizel,” he said with a 
groan. 

‘I won’t let you,” she replied ador- 
ably. 


“Gemmell has not come near us for a 
week. I ask him in, but he avoids the 
house.” 

“1 don’t understand it,’’ Grizel had to 
admit, “but I think he is fond of her, I 
do indeed.” 

“ Even if that were so-I fear she would 
not accept him. I know Elspeth so well 
that I feel Iam deceiving you if I say 
there is any hope.” 

‘ Nevertheless you must say it,” she 
answered brightly, ‘“‘ you must say it and 
leave me to think it. And I do think it. 
I believe that Elspeth, despite her timidity 
and her dependence on you, is like other 
girls at heart and not more difficult to 
win.” 

« And even if it all comes to nothing, 
she told him a little faintly, “ I shall not 
be unhappy. You don’t really know me 
if you think I should love to be married 
so—so much as all that.” 

“It is you, Grizel,” he replied, ‘“* who 
don’t see that it is myself I am pitying. 
It is I who want to be married as much 
as all that.” 

Her eyes shone with a soft light, for of 
course it was what she wanted him to say. 
These two seemed to have changed places. 
That people could love each other, and 
there the end, had been his fond philos- 
ophy and her torment, now it was she 
who argued for it and Tommy who shook 
his head. 

“ They can be very, very happy.” 

“ No,” he said. 

‘“* But one of them is.”’ 

““Not the other,” he insisted, and of 
course it was what she wanted him to say 
again. 
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And he was not always despairing. He 
tried hard to find a way of bringing David 
to Elspeth’s feet, and once, at least, the 
apparently reluctant suitor almost suc- 
cumbed. Tommy had met him near 
Aaron’s house and invited him to come in 
and hear Elspeth singing. “I did not 
know she sang,” David said, hesitating. 

“She is so shy about it,’ Tommy re- 
plied, lightly, “ that we can hear her by 
stealth only. Aaron and I listen at the 
door. Come and listen at the door.” 

And David had yielded and listened at 
the door and afterward gone in and re- 
mained like one who could not tear him- 
self away. What was more, he and Els- 
peth had touched upon the subject of love 
in their conversation, Tommy sitting at 
the window so engrossed in a letter to Pym 
that he seemed to hear nothing, though 
he could repeat everything afterward to 
Grizel. 

Elspeth had said in her shrinking way 
that if she were a man she could only love 
a woman who was strong and courageous 
and helpful. Such a woman as Grizel, 
she had said. 

“And yet,” David replied, “ women 
have been loved who had none of those 
qualities.” 

‘In spite of the want of them?” Els- 
peth asked. 

‘‘ Perhaps because of it,” said he. 

“They are noble qualities,’ Elspeth 
maintained, a little sadly, and he assented. 
‘And one of them at least is essential,” 
she said. ‘* A woman has no right to be 
loved who is not helpful.” 

‘She is helpful to the man who loves 
her,” David replied. 

“* He would have to do for her,” Els- 
peth said, ‘ the very things she should be 
doing for him.” 

‘He may want very much to do them,” 
said David. 

“ Then it is her weakness that appeals 
to him. Is not that loving her for the 
wrong thing ?”’ 

“It may be the right thing,” David in- 
sisted, ‘‘ for him.”’ 

« And at that point,” Tommy said, boy- 
ishly, to Grizel, “‘ I ceased to hear them, 
I was so elated, I felt that everything was 
coming right. I could not give another 
thought to their future, I was so busy map- 
ping out my own. I heard a hammering. 
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Do you know what it was ? It was our 
house going up, your house and mine. 
Our home, Grizel! It was not here nor 
in London ; it was near the Thames. I 
wanted it to be upon the bank, but you 
said no, you were afraid of floods. I 
wanted to superintend the building, but you 
conducted me contemptuously to my desk ; 
you intimated that I did not know how to 
build; that no one knew except yourself ; 
you instructed the architect and bullied 
the workmen, and cried for more store 
closets. Grizel, I saw the house go up, 
I saw you the adoration and terror of 
your servants. I heard you singing from 
room to room.”’ 

He was touched by this ; all beautiful 
thoughts touched him. 

But as a rule, though Tommy tried to be 
brave for her sake, it was usually she who 
was the comforter now and he the com- 
forted, and this was the arrangement that 
suited Grizel best. Her one thought need 
no longer be that she loved him too much, 
but how much he loved her. It was not 
her self-respect that must be humored back, 
but his ; if hers lagged what did it matter ? 
What are her own troubles to a woman 
when there is something to do for the man 
she loves ? 

‘You are too anxious about the future,” 
she said to him, if he had grown gloomy 
again. ‘*Can we not be happy in the 
present and leave the future to take care of 
itself?’ How strange to know that it 
it was Grizel who said this to Tommy and 
not Tommy who said it to Grizel. 

She delighted in playing the mother to 
him. ‘ Now you must go back to your 
desk,” she would say, masterfully. “ You 
have three hours’ work to do to-night yet.” 

“It can wait. Let me stay a little 
longer with you, Grizel,” he answered, 
humbly. Ha! it was ‘Tommy who was 
humble now. Not so long ago he would 
not have allowed his work to wait for any 
one, and Grizel knew it and exulted. 

“To work, sir,” she ordered. ‘And 
you must put on your old coat before you 
sit down to write, and pull up your cuffs 
so that they don’t scrape on the desk. 
Also, you must not think too much about 
me.” 

She tried to look business-like, but she 
could scarce resist rocking her arms with 
delight when she heard herself saying 


such things to him. It was as if she had 
the old doctor once more in her hands. 

“What more, Grizel ? I like you to 
order me about,” 

“Only this. Good afternoon.” 

“ But Iam to walk home with you,” 
he entreated. 

““No,”’ she said decisively, but she 
smiled. Once upon a time it had been 
she who asked for this. 

“If you are good,” she said, “ you 
shall perhaps see me to-morrow.” 

‘Perhaps only ?”’ He was scared, but 
she smiled happily again. It had once 
been she who had to beg that there should 
be no perhaps. 

“If you are good,” she replied ; ‘‘ and 
you are not good when you have such a 
long face. Smile, you silly boy, smile 
when I order you. If you don’t I shall 
not so much as look out at my window 
to-morrow.” 

He was the man who had caused her 
so much agony and she was looking at 
him with the eternally forgiving smile of 
the mother. “ Ah, Grizel,’”’ Tommy cried, 
passionately, ‘‘how brave and unselfish 
and noble you are, and what a glorious 
wife God intended you to be.” 

She broke from him with a little cry, 
but when she turned round again it was 
to nod and smile to him. 


CHAPTER XX 
A LOVE-LETTER 
S}OME beautiful days fol- 
} lowed, so beautiful to Gri- 


#| zel that as they passed away 
she kissed her hand to 







a them. Do you see her 
Fee standing on tiptoe to see 
the las n? They lit a fire in the 


chamber of her soul which is the home of 
all pure maids, and the fagots that warmed 
Grizel were every fond look that had been 
on her lover’s face and every sweet word 
he had let fall. She counted and fondled 
them and pretended that one was lost 
that she might hug it more than all the 
others when it was found. To sit by that 
fire was almost better than having the 
days that lit it, sometimes she could 
scarcely wait for the day to go. 
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Tommy’s fond looks and sweet words ! 
There was also a letter in those days, and, 
now that I remember, a little garnet ring, 
and there were a few other fagots, but 
all so trifling it must seem incredible to 
you that they could have made so great 
a blaze, nothing else in it, on my honor, 
except a girl’s heart added by herself that 
the fire might burn a moment longer. 

And now, what so chilly as the fire 
that has gone out! Gone out long ago, 
dear Grizel, while you crouched over it. 
You may put your hand in the ashes, 
they will not burn you now. Ah, Grizel, 
why do you sit there in the cold ? 

The day of the letter. It began in 
dread, but ended so joyfully do you think 
Grizel grudged the dread ? It became dear 
to her; she loved to return to itand gaze 
at the joy it glorified as one sees the sun- 
shine from a murky room. When she 
heard the postman’s knock she was not 
even curious ; so few letters came to her 
she thought this must be Maggy Ann’s 
monthly one from Aberdeen and went on 
placidly dusting. At last she lifted it 
from the floor, for it had been slipped 
beneath the door, and then—Grizel was 
standing in her little lobby, panting as if 
at the end of a race. ‘he letter lay in 
both her hands, and they rose slowly un- 
til they were pressed against her breast. 

She uttered some faint cries ; it was the 
only moment in which I have known 
Grizel to be hysterical, and then she ran 
to her room and locked herself in, herself 
and it. Do you know why that look of 
elation had come suddenly to her face ? 
It was because he had not even written 
the address in a disguised hand to deceive 
the postmistress. So much of the old 
Grizel was gone that the pathos of her 
elation over this was lost to her. 

Several times she almost opened it. 
Why did she pause, why had that fright- 
ened look come into her eyes ? She put 
the letter on her table and drew away 
from it. If she took a step nearer, her 
hands went behind her back as if saying, 
‘“‘Grizel, don’t ask us to open it, we are 
afraid.” 

Perhaps it really did say the dear things 
that love writes. Perhaps it was aghast 
at the way she was treating it. Dear 
letter! Her mouth smiled to it, but her 
hands remained afraid. As she stood 


irresolute, smiling, and afraid, she was a 
little like her mother. I have put off as 
long as possible saying that Grizel was 
ever like her mother. ‘The Painted Lady 
had never got any letters while she was 
in Thrums, but she looked wistfully at 
those of other people. ‘They are so 
pretty,” she had said,“ but don’t open 
them ; when you open them they break 
your heart.’’ Grizel remembered what 
her mother had said. 

Had the old Grizel feared what might 
be inside, it would have made her open 
the letter more quickly. ‘lwo minds to 
one person were unendurable to her. But 
she seemed to be a coward now. It was 
pitiable. 

Perhaps it was quite a common little 
letter, beginning ‘‘ Dear Grizel”’ and say- 
ing nothing more delicious or more terri- 
ble than that he wanted her to lend him 
one of the doctor’s books. She thought 
of a score of trivialities it might be about, 
but the letter was still unopened when 
David Gemmell called to talk over some 
cases in which he required her counsel. 
He found her sitting listlessly, something 
in her lap, which she at once concealed. 
She failed to follow his arguments, and 
he went away puckering his brows, some 
of the old doctor’s saying about her ring- 
ing loud in his ears. 

One of them was ‘“ Things will be far 
wrong with Grizel when she is able to sit 
idle with her hands in her lap.” 

Another, “She is almost pityfully 
straightforward, man. Everything that 
is in Grizel must out. She can _ hide 
nothing.” 

Yet how cunningly she had concealed 
what was in her hands. Cunning ap- 
plied to Grizel! David shuddered. He 
thought of Tommy, and shut his mouth 
tight. He could do this easily. ‘Tommy 
could not do it without gasping. They 
were types of two kinds of men. 

David also remembered a promise he 
had given McQueen and wondered, as he 
had wondered a good deal of late, whether 
the time had come to keep it. 

But Grizel sat on with her unopened 
letter. She was to meet ‘Tommy pres- 
ently on the croquet lawn of the Dove 
Cot, when Ailie was to play Mr. James 
(the champion), and she decided that she 
must wait till then. She would know 
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what sort of letter it was the moment she 
saw his face. And then! She pressed 
her hands together. 

Oh, how base of her to doubt him! 
She said it to herself then and often 
afterward. She looked mournfully in 
her mother’s long mirror at this disloyal 
Grizel, as if the capacity to doubt him 
was the saddest of all the changes that 
had come to her. He had been so true 
yesterday, oh, how could she tremble to- 
day. Beautiful yesterday ! but yesterday 
may seem so long ago. How little a time 
had passed between the moment when 
she was greeting him joyously in Caddam 
Wood and that cry of the heart “‘ How 
could you hurt your Grizelso!” No, she 
could not open her letter. She could kiss 
it, but she could not open it. 

Foolish fears, for before she had shaken 


hands with Tommy in Mrs. McLean’s 


garden she knew he loved her still, and 
that the letter proved it. She was prop- 
erly punished, yet surely in excess, for 
when she might have been reading her 
first love letter she had to join in discus- 
sions with various ladies about Berlin 
wool and the like, and to applaud the 
powers of Mr. James with the loathly 
croquet mallet. It seemed quite a long 
time before Tommy could get a private 
word with her. Then he began about the 
letter at once. 

“You are not angry with me for writ- 
ing it?” he asked anxiously. ‘I should 
not have done it, I had no right, but such 
a desire to do it came over me I had to ; 
it was such a glory to me to say in writing 
what you are to me.” 

She smiled happily. Oh, exquisite day ! 
“T have so long wanted to have a letter 
from you,” she said. “I have almost 
wished you would go away for a little time 
so that I might have a letter from you.” 

Perhaps he had known this. 

“Did you like the first words of it, 
Grizel ?’”’ he asked eagerly. 

The lover and the artist spoke together. 

Could she admit that the letter was un- 
opened. and why ? Oh, the pain to him! 
She nodded assent. It was not really an 
untruth, she told herself. She did like 
them, oh, how she liked them, though she 
did not know what they were. 

“IT nearly began ‘ My beloved,’” he 
said, solemnly. 
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Somehow she had expected it to be 
this. ‘* Why didn’t you?” she asked, a 
little disappointed. 

“‘T like the other so much better,’’ he 
replied. “To write it was so delicious 
to me I thought you would not mind.” 

“T don’t mind,” she said, hastily. 
What could it be ? 

* But you would have preferred ‘be- 
loved ?’” 

“Tt is such a sweet name.” 

“Surely not so sweet as the other, 
Grizel!” 

No, she said, no. Oh, what could 
it be ? 

“Have you destroyed it?” he asked, 
and the question was a shock to her. Her 
hand rose instinctively to defend some- 
thing that lay near her heart. 

‘1 could not,” she whispered. 

** Do you mean you wanted to?” he 
asked, dolefully. 

‘I thought you wanted it,” she mur- 
mured. 

“IT!” he cried, aghast, and she was 
joyous again. 

‘‘Can’t you guess where it is ?”’ she said. 

He understood. “ Grizel! You carry 
my letter there !”’ 

She was full of glee, but she puzzled 
him presently. 

‘Do you think I could go now ?”’ she 
inquired, eagerly. 

« And leave me?” 

It was dreadful of her, but she nodded. 

“T want to go home.”’ 

“Ts it not home, Grizel, when you are 
with me?” 

“ T want to go away from home, then.” 
She said it as if she loved to tantalize him. 

“ But why ?”’ 

“T won’t tell you.” She was looking 
wistfully at the door. “I have something 
to do.” 

“It can wait.” 

“It has waited too long.” He might 
have heard an assenting rustle from be- 
neath her bodice. 

“Do let me go,’ 
as if he held her. 

“T can’t understand—” he began and 
broke off. She was facing him demurely 
but exultantly, challenging him, he could 
see, to read her now. ‘ Just when I am 
flattering myself that I know everything 
about you, Grizel,” he said, with a long 
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she said, coaxingly, 
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face, ‘“‘I suddenly wonder whether I know 
anything.” 

She would have liked to clap her hands. 
“You must remember that we have 
changed places,” she told him, “it is I 
who understand you now.” 

“And I am devoutly glad,” he made 
answer, with humble thankfulness. ‘“‘ And 
I must ask you, Grizel, why you want to 
run away from me.” 

“ But you think you know,” she re- 
torted, smartly. “ You think I want to 
read my letter again!” 

Her cleverness staggered him. ‘ But 
I am right, am I not, Grizel ?”’ 

“No,” she said, triumphantly, “ you 
are quite wrong, oh, if you knew how 
wrong you are!” and having thus again 
unhorsed him she made her excuses to 
Ailie and slipped away. Dr. Gemmell, 
who was present and had been watching 
her narrowly, misread the flush on her face 
and her restless desire to be gone. 

“Ts there anything between those two, 
do you think?” Mrs. McLean had said 
in a twitter to him while Tommy and Grizel 
were talking, and he had answered “‘ No” 
almost sharply. 

‘People are beginning to think there 
is,” she said, in self-defence. 

“They are mistaken,” he told her curtly, 
and it was about this time that Grizel left. 
David followed her to her home soon after- 
ward, and Maggy Ann, who answered his 
summons, did notaccompany him upstairs ; 
he was in the house daily and she left him 
to find Grizel for himself. He opened 
the parlor door almost as he knocked, and 
she was there but had not heard him. He 
stopped short like one who had blundered 
unawares on what was not for him. 

She was on her knees on the hearth-rug 
with her head buried in what had been 
Dr. McQueen’s chair ; ragged had been 
the seat of it on the day when she first 
went to live with him, but very early on 
the following morning, or to be precise 
five minutes after daybreak, he had risen 
to see if there were burglars in the parlor, 
and behold, it was his grateful little maid 
repadding the old arm-chair. How a sit- 
uation repeats itself! Without disturbing 
her the old doctor had shipped away with 
a full heart ; it was what the young doctor 
did now. 

But the situation was not quite the same. 
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She had been bubbling over with glee 


‘then, she was sobbing now. David could 


not know that it was a sob.of joy, he knew 
only that he had never seen her crying be- 
fore and that it was the letter in her hands 
that had brought tears at last to those 
once tranquil and steadfast eyes. 

In an odd conversation which had once 
taken place in that room between the two 
doctors Gemmell had said, ‘‘ But the time 
may come without my knowing it,’’ and 
McQueen’s reply was ‘1 don’t think so, 
for she is so open; but I’ll tell you this, 
David, as a guide, I never saw her eyes 
wet. It is one of the touching things 
about her that she has the eyes of a man, 
to whom it is a shame to cry. If you 
ever see her greeting, David, I’m sore 
doubting that the time will have come.” 

As David Gemmell let himself softly 
out of the house to return to it presently 
he thought the time had come. What he 
conceived he had to do was a hard thing, 
but he never thought of not doing it, he 
had kept himself in readiness to do it for 
many days now, and he walked to it as 
firmly as if he were on his professional 
rounds. He did not know that the skin 
round his eyes had contracted, giving 
them the look of pain which always came 
there when he was sorry or pitiful or in- 
dignant; he was not well acquainted 
with his eyes, and had he glanced at them 
now in a glass would have presumed that 
this was their usual expression. Had you 
happened to know what he was about 
just now and stopped him to say that he 
was a fine fellow he would have told you 
not to be an ass. The man was lacking 
in imagination. 

Grizel herself opened the door to him 
this time, and “‘ Maggy Ann, he is found,” 
she cried victoriously. Evidently she 
had heard of his previous visit. ‘ We 
have searched every room in the house 
for you,” she said, gayly, ‘‘and had you 
disappeared for much longer Maggy Ann 
would have had the carpets up.” 

He excused himself on the ground that 
he had forgotten something, and she 
chided him merrily for being forgetful. 
As he sat with her David could have 
groaned aloud. How vivacious she had 
become ; but she was sparkling in false 
colors. After what he knew had been her 
distress of a few minutes ago it was a 
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painted face to him ; she was trying to 
deceive him, perhaps she suspected that 
he had seen her crying, and now, attired 
in alla woman’s wiles, she was defying 
him to believe his eyes. 

Grizel garbed in wiles! Alack the 
day ! She was shielding the man, and 
Gemmell could have driven her away 
roughly to get at him. But she was also 
standing over her own pride lest any one 
should see that it had fallen, and do you 
think that David would have made her 
budge an inch ? 

Of course she saw that he had some- 
thing on his mind ; she knew those puck- 
ered eyes so well and had so often 
smoothed them for him. 

‘What is it David ?’’ she asked sym- 
pathetically. “I see you have come as 
a patient to-night.” 

“As one of those patients,’’ he re- 
joined, ‘“‘ who feel better at mere sight of 
the doctor.” 

“‘ Fear of the prescription ?”’ said she. 

“* Not if you prescribe yourself, Grizel.” 

“ David!” she cried. He had been 
paying compliments ! 

“TI mean it.” 

“So 1 can see by your face. Oh, 
David, how stern you look !” 

“Dr. McQueen and I,” he retorted, 
‘“‘used to hold private meetings after you 
had gone to bed at which we agreed that 
you should no longer be allowed to make 
fun of us. They came to nothing, do 
you know why ?” 

“ Because I continued to do it ?”’ 

“No, but because we missed it so 
much if you stopped.” 

“ You are nice to-night, David,’’ she 
said, dropping him a courtsey. 

“ We liked all your bullying ways,’’ he 
went on. “We were children in your 
masterful hands.” 

“T was a tyrant, David,” she said, 
looking properly ashamed. “I wonder 
you did not marry, just to get rid of me.” 

“Have you ever seriously wondered 
why I don’t marry ?”’ he asked quickly. 

“ Oh, David,” she exclaimed, ‘ what 
else do you think your patients and I 
talk of when I am trying to nurse them ? 
It has agitated the town ever since you 
first walked up the Marrywellbrae, and 
. we can’t get on with our work for think- 
ing of it.’’ 


’ 
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“ Seriously, Grizel ?” 

She became grave at once. “If you 
could find the right woman,” she said 
wistfully. 

“| have found her,” he answered, and 
then she pressed her hands together, too 
excited to speak. 

“If she would only care a little for 
me,”’ he said. 

Grizel rocked her arms. “I am sure 
she does,” she cried. “ David, I am so 
glad.” 

He saw what her mistake was, but pre- 
tended not to know that she had made 
one. ‘Are you really glad that I love 
you, Grizel ?” he asked. 

It seemed to daze her for a moment. 
‘Not me, David,” she said softly, as if 
correcting him. ‘ You don’t mean that 
it is me?” she said coaxingly. ‘ Da- 
vid,”’ she cried, ‘‘ say it is not me!” 

He drooped his head, but not before 
he had seen all the brightness die out of 
her face. “Is it so painful to you even 
to hear me say it ?”’ he asked, gravely. 

Her joy had been selfish as her sorrow 
was. For nigh a minute she had been 
thinking of herself alone, it meant so much 
to her, but now she jumped up and took 
his hand in hers. 

“ Poor David!” she said, making much 
of his hand as if she had hurt it. But 
David Gemmell’s was too simple a face 
to oppose to her pitying eyes, and pres- 
ently she let his hand slip from her and 
stood regarding him curiously. He had 
to look another way, and then she even 
smiled, a little forlornly. 

“Do you mind talking it over with me, 
Grizel,” he asked, ‘“‘I have always been 
well aware that you did not care for me 
in that way, but nevertheless I believe 
you might do worse.” 

‘‘No woman could do better,” she 
answered, gravely. ‘I should like you to 
talk it over, David, if you begin at the be- 
ginning,” and she sat down with her hands 
crossed. 

‘“T won’t say what a good thing it 
would be for me,” was his beginning, 
““we may take that for granted.” 

“T don’t think we can,” she remarked ; 
“‘ but it scarcely matters at present. That 
is not the beginning, David.” 

He was very anxious to make it the 
beginning. 
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“I am weary of living in lodgings,” he 
said. ‘The practice suffers by my not 
being married. Many patients dislike 
being attended bya single man. I ought 
to be in McQueen’s house. It has been 
so long known as the doctor’s house. 
And you should be a doctor’s wife, you 
who could almost be the doctor. It 
would be a shame, Grizel, if you who are 
so much to patients were to marry out of 
the profession. Don’t you follow me ?” 

‘I follow you,” she replied, “but what 
does it matter ? you have not begun at 
the beginning.” He looked at her in- 
quiringly. “You must begin,” she in- 
formed him, ‘‘ by saying why you ask me 
to marry you when you don’t love me.” 
She added in answer to another look from 
him, ‘“‘ You know youdon’t.” There was 
alittle reproach in it. ‘“ Oh, David, what 
made you think I could be so easily taken 
in!” 

He looked so miserable that by and 
by she smiled, not so tremulously as be- 
fore. 

‘How bad at it you are, David !”’ she 
said. 

And how good at it she was, he thought, 
gloomily. 

“Shall I help you out ?” she asked 
gently, but speaking with dignity. ‘“ You 
think I am unhappy, you believe I am in 
the position in which you placed yourself, 
of caring for some one who does not care 
for me.” 

‘ Gnizel, I mistrust him.” 

She flushed, she was not quite so gentle 
now. ‘And so you offer me your hand 
to save me! _ It was a great self-sacrifice, 
David, but you used not to be fond of 
doing showy things.” 

“TI did not mean it to be showy,” he 
answered. 

She was well aware of that, but—* Oh, 
David,’’ she cried, “ that you should be- 
lieve I needed it! How little you must 
think of me !”’ 

“Does it look as if I thought little of 
you ?”’ he said. 

‘“ Little of my strength, David, little of 
my pride.” 

“} think so much of them that how 
could I stand by silently and watch them 

“ite 

“You think you have seen that !”’ She 

was agitated now. 
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He hesitated. “Yes,” he said cou- 
rageously. 

Her eyes cried, “ David, how could 
you be so cruel!” but they did not daunt 
him. 

“Have you 
Grizel ?”’ he said. 

She pressed her hands together. “1 
was so happy,” she said, “until you 
came.” ; 

“Have you not seen it yourself,” he 
asked again. 

“There may be better things,” she re- 
torted, ‘than those you rate so highly.” 

‘* Not for you,” he said. 

‘If they are gone,” she told him with 
a flush of resentment, ‘it is not you who 
can bring them back.”’ 

‘‘ But let me try, Grizel,” said he. 


not seen it yourself, 


“David, can I not even make you 
angry with me ?”’ 
‘“No, Grizel, you can’t. I am very 


sorry that I can make you angry with 
me.” 

“T am not,” she said dispiritedly. “It 
would be contemptible in me.” And 
then eagerly, “ But, David, you have 
made a great mistake, indeed you have. 
You—you are a dreadful bungler, sir !”’ 
She was trying to make his face relax, 
with a tremulous smile from herself to en- 
courage him, but the effort was not suc- 
cessful. ‘ You see I can’t even bully you 
!”’ she said. ‘ Did that capacity go 


? 


now ! 
with the others, David ?” 

“Try a little harder,” he replied, “I 
think you will find that I submit to it 
still.” 

‘Very well.” She forced some gayety 
to her aid. After all, how could she let 
his monstrous stupidity wound a heart 
protected by such a letter ? 

‘You have been a very foolish and 
presumptuous boy,” she began. She was 
standing up, smiling, wagging a reproach- 
ful but nervous finger athim. ‘If it were 
not that I have a weakness for seeing 
medical men making themselves ridiculous 
so that I may put them right, I should be 
very indignant with you, sir.” 

‘Put me right, Grizel,” he said. He 
was sure she was trying to blind him 
again. 

“ Know then, David, that I am not the 
poor spirited, humble creature you seem 
to have come here in search of me 
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“ But you admitted 

“‘ How dare you interrupt me, sir! Yes, 
I admit that I am not quite as I was, but 
I glory in it. I used to be ostentatiously 
independent, now I am only independent 
enough. My pride made me walk on air, 
now I walk on the earth, where there is 
less chance of falling. I have still confi- 
dence in myself, but I begin to see that 
ways are not necessarily right because they 
are my ways. In short, David, I am evi- 
dently on the road to being a model char- 
acter!” 

They were gay words, but she ended 
somewhat faintly. 

“ | was satisfied with you as you were,”’ 
was the doctor’s comment. 

‘I wanted to excel!” 

‘You explain nothing, Grizel,”’ he said, 
reproachfully. ‘* Why have you changed 
sor” 

“ Because Iamso happy. Do you re- 
member how in the old days I sometimes 
danced for joy ? I could do it now.” 

“Are you engaged to be married, 
Grizel ? ” 

She took a quiet breath. ‘ You have 
no right to question me in this way,” she 
said. ‘I think I have been very good in 
bearing with you so long.” 

But she laid aside her indignation at 
once, he was so old a friend, the sincerity 
of him had been so often tried. “If you 
must know, David,” she said with a girlish 
frankness that became her better, “I am 
not engaged to be married. And I must 
tell you nothing more,” she added, shut- 
ting her mouth decisively. She must be 
faithful to her promise. 

“He forbids it?’? Gemmell asked, 
mercilessly. 

She stamped her foot not in rage but 
in hopelessness. ‘How incapable you 
are of doing him justice,” she cried. “ If 
you only knew——” 

“Tell me. I want to do him justice.” 

She sat down again, sighing. ‘“ My at- 
tempt to regain my old power over you 
has not been very successful, has it, David! 
We must not quarrel, though ” hold- 
ing out her hand, which he grasped. “ And 
you won’t question me any more?” She 
said it appealingly. 

“Never again,” he answered. “I 
never wanted to question you, Grizel. I 
wanted only to marry you.” 
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“ And that can’t be.” 

*‘T don’t see it,’’ he said, so stoutly that 
she was almost amused. But he would 
not be pushed aside. He had something 
more to say. 

“ Dr. McQueen wished it,’’ he said ; 
“above all else in the world he wished it. 
He often told me so.” 

‘‘ He never said that to me,’”’ Grizel re- 
plied, quickly. 

** Because he thought that to press you 
was no way to make you care for me. 
He hoped that it would come about.” 

“It has not come about, David, with 
either of us,’ she said, gently. “I am 
sure that would have been sufficient an- 
swer to him.” 

“No, Grizel, it would not, not now.”’ 

He had risen, and his face was whiter 
than she had ever seen it. 

“IT am going to hurt you, Grizel,” he 
said, and every word was a pang to him. 
“T see no other way. It has got to be 
done. Dr. McQueen often talked to me 
about the things that troubled you when 
you were a little girl, the morbid fears you 
had then and that had all been swept 
away long years before | knew you. But 
though they had been long gone you were 
so much to him that he tried to think of 
everything that might happen to you in 
the future, and he foresaw that they might 
possibly come back. ‘If she were ever 
to care for some false loon !’—he has said 
to me, and then, Grizel, he could not go on.” 

Grizel beat her hands, “If he could 
not go on,” she said, “it was not because 
he feared what I should do.” 

‘“No, no,” David answered, eagerly, 
‘he never feared for that, but for your 
happiness. He told me of a boy who used 
to torment you, oh, all so long ago and 
of such little account that he had forgotten 
his name. But that boy has come back 
and you care for him, and he is a false 
loon, Grizel.” 

She had risen too, and was flashing fire 
on David, but he went on. 

“Tf the time ever comes,’ he said to 
me, ‘when you see her in torture from 
such a cause, speak to her openly about 
it, tell her it is I who am speaking through 
you ; it will be a hard task to you, but 
wrestle through with it, David, in memory 
of any little kindness I may have done 
you and the great love I bore my Grizel.’ ” 
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She was standing rigid now. .“ Is there 
any more, David ?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Only this. I admired you then as I 
admire you now. I may not love you, 
Grizel, but of this I am very sure ”’—he 
was speaking steadily, he was forgetting 
no one—* that you are the noblest and 
bravest woman I have ever known, and 
I promised—he did not draw the promise 
from me, I gave it to him—that if I was 
a free man and could help you in any 
way without paining you by telling you 
these things I would try that way first.” 

“ And this is the way ?”’ 

“T could think of no other. 
no avail ?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ You have made 
such a dreadful mistake,” she cried mis- 
erably, “and you won’t see it. Oh, how 
you wrong him! I am the happiest girl 
in the world, and it is he who makes me 
so happy. But I can’t explain. You 
need not ask me; I promised and I 
won’t.”’ 

“ You used not to be so fond of mys- 
tery, Grizel.” 

“]T am not fond of it now.” 

“ Ah, it is he,” David said, bitterly, and 
he lifted his hat. “ Is there nothing you 
will let me do for you, Grizel ?’’ he 
cried. 

“I thought you were to do so much for 
me when you came into this room,” she 
admitted, wistfully, “and said that you 
were in love. I thought it was with an- 
other woman.”’ 

He remembered that her face had 
brightened. “ How could that have helped 
you ?” he asked. 

She saw that she had but to tell him, 
and for her sake he would do it at once. 
But she could not be so selfish. 

“We need not speak of that now,” 
she said. 

“We must speak of it,” he answered. 
“ Grizel, it is but fair to me, it may be so 
important to me.” 

“ You have shown that you don’t care 
for her, David, and that ends it.’’ 

“Who is it ?”” He was much stirred. 

“Tf you don’t know re 

“Ts it Elspeth ?” 


Is it of 
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The question came out of him like a 
confession, and hope turned Grizel giddy. 

“ Do you love her, David ? she cried. 

But he hesitated. “ Is what you have 
told me true, that it would help you ?” 
he asked, looking her full in the eyes. 

“Do you love her ?” she implored, 
but he was determined to have her an- 
swer first. 

“Ts it, Grizel ?” 

“ Yes, yes. Do you, David ?” 

And then he admitted that he did, and 
she rocked her arms in joy. 

“ But, oh, David, to say such things to 
me when you were not a.free man ! How 
badly you have treated Elspeth to-day !” 

‘“‘ She does not care for me,’ he said. 

“ Have you asked her ?’’—in alarm. 

“« No, but could she ?”’ 

““ How could she help it? ’”? She would 
not tell him what Tommy thought. Oh, 
she must do everything to encourage 
David. 

« And still,” said he, puzzling, ‘ 1 don’t 
see how it can affect you.” 

“And I can’t tell you,’’ she moaned. 
“ Oh, David, do, do find out. Why are 
you so blind ?”’ She could have shaken 
him. ‘“ Don’t you see that once Elspeth 
was willing to be taken care of by some 
other person—I must not tell you.” 

‘Then he would marry you ?” 

She cried in anxiety, ‘“ Have I told 
you, or did you find out ?” 

“1 found out,” he said. ‘Is it possi- 
ble he is so fond of her as that ?” 

‘There never was such a brother,’’ she 
answered. She could not help adding, 
« But he is still fonder of me.” 

The doctor pulled his arm over his eyes 
and sat down again. Presently he was 
saying with a long face, “ I came here to 
denounce the cause of your unhappiness, 
and I begin to see it is myself.” 

“Of course it is, you stupid David,” 
she said, gleefully. ‘She was very kind to 
to the man who had been willing to do 
so much for her, but as the door closed 
on him she forgot him. She even ceased 
to hear the warning voice he had brought 
with him from the dead. She was re- 
reading the letter that began by calling 
her wife. 


’ 


(To be continued.) 


























Professor John Tyndall. 


THE 
PAINTINGS OF JOHN McLURE HAMILTON 


By Harrison S. Morris 


T has been Mr. Hamilton’s habit to seek 
his sitters amid their own natural sur- 
roundings—the statesman in his home 

or at his office-desk, the lawyer amid his 
books and correspondence, the doctor in 
his consulting-chamber, the artist in his 
studio—and hence we have in these re- 
markable portraits not only the man but his 
accessories, his shell, so to speak, the ex- 
pression of his being as it lies about him 
embodied in inanimate objects. Portraiture 
thus becomes, as in a measure the noveland 
the drama have become, a representation 
of a total personality, not exhibiting alone 
the spiritual, nor the real, attributes of a 
man, but giving the totality as far as an 
artistic medium may hope to do it. Instead 
of the method of Hawthorne or Field- 
ing we now have that of Mr. Howells 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward; instead of Bed- 
does or Sheridan we have Ibsen. McLure 
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Hamilton gives expression to contemporary 
motives which were naturally alien to Sir 
Joshua or are repugnant to Bouguereau. 

When standards appear vain and taste 
falters, | am often driven to ask of a pict- 
ure: How would it look three hundred 
years hence in a foreign gallery ? 

And applying this test to the work of 
Mr. Hamilton, I should venture to say that 
the analytic qualities he has displayed with 
such penetrating force, the frankness and 
definiteness of his observation, the novelty 
of his presentation, and his preservative 
style combine to give his best portraits the 
enduring characteristics which have made 
precious the portraits of Dr. Tulp and of 
Philip IV. an age after their personal in- 
terest has vanished. 

But aside from this intrinsic quality 
which hasserved to embalm the great works 
of other ages, some of Mr. Hamilton’s por- 
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traits will probably retain, as long as they 
last, an external interest drawn from the 
eminent men he has pictured. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Gladstone, 
who, appraise him as you will by contem- 
porary standards, must always remain a 
large figure in English history. He has 
been painted thrice by Mr. Hamilton, and 
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from the moral value, which is the dominant 
note of the portrait.” ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone in 
Downing Street” represents the statesman 
in his official library. He is seated, book in 
hand, with his back to a window, looking 
down toward Trafalgar Square. Attitude 
and attributes denote the alert old man at 
momentary rest, ready to spring into action. 





























Breakfast. 


in each case the result is a masterly portrait, 
subtly differentiated by varying qualities 
in the sitter, each essentially characteristic. 
The first of these portraits was shown in the 
Paris Salon of 1892, and was secured by 
the French Government. It gives a view 
of Mr. Gladstone seated in his library at 
Hawarden, and is now hanging in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg devoted to 
pictures by artists foreign to France. It is 
a smaller work than either of the others, 
and surpasses them in no important re- 
spect, notwithstanding the high qualities 
which led M. Michel, a French author- 
ity, to say of it: ‘It is perfectly simple, 
yet entirely expressive, and the subtle and 
skilful treatment of the light isall the more 
admirable in that it detracts in no wise 


The hands and the hair are masterly. The 
tone is low and the color subdued. _ It is 
significant of Mr. Hamilton’s candor of 
treatment that he denies himself even the 
gloss of varnish. ‘This portrait was pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, much to the vexation of 
the English press, which made strenuous 
efforts to have it placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery. It now hangs in Phila- 
delphia, with the delightful portrait of the 
Hon. Richard Vaux surrounded by his law- 
books, as a pendant. 

The last portrait of Mr. Gladstone was 
seen in this country during the winter and 
spring of 1896-97, passing with the group 
of about thirty of Mr. Hamilton’s works 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
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Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, Editing the Works of Bishop Butler. 


and Chicago. It presents the venerable 
leader in his study at Hawarden, editing 
his last literary production, the works of 
Bishop Butler. ‘The grounds of the park 
without-doors send, through the high win- 
dows, a verdurous light, which glances 
against the book-cases and other furniture 
and touches the littered volumes on the 
table. It has a reflection even in the trans- 
parent tones of the venerable head, which 
is so subtly painted that the quality of 
age is incarnate in every touch of the 


ns 


delicate modelling. The hands, too, in 
color, anatomy, suggested motion, and 
grip are remarkable. ‘The achievement 
of producing these alone is sufficient war- 
rant for giving Mr. Hamilton a high place 
among his contemporaries. None that I 
recall can excel him in the intimate revela- 
tion of character through the hand, and this 
is especially noticeable in these portraits 
of Mr. Gladstone and in that of Professor 
Tyndall. In the latter the relaxed tension 
of the firm hand which has become invalid 
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is expressed with a pathos that language 
would fail to interpret. Indeed, the entire 
canvas is a plaintive threnodyin color. The 
vigorous, healthy thinker, who has fought 
bravely for his convictions and has grown 
serene in a benign old age, is drifting into 
the unknown which he has stoutly and 
courageously faced through life. The 
eyes look forth as if the spirit behind them 
were still young, but the form is ready to 
give up its spiritual inmate, as the pathetic 
hands have already let slip the pen and 
book. ‘There are few works of any age 
which perpetuate more intimately the form 
and being of a man of profound original 
thought. 

It is evident that, while Mr. Hamilton 
sides with those who would lay no limita- 
tions for the scope of an artist, he finds in 
the difficult problems offered by faces 
seamed with a wise old age or ennobled by 
a distinguished career a stimulus to his 
brush and an appeal to his artistic con- 
science. He has painted many men of dis- 
tinction—statesmen like Gladstone and Bis- 
marck, churchmen like Cardinal Manning, 
artists like Lord Leighton, Watts, Albert 
Gilbert, Onslow Ford, and Henry Thouron; 
scientists like Herbert Spencer and Tyn- 
dall, authors like Rider Haggard and John 
Arthur Blaikie, doctors like S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, J. Madison Taylor, and Stillé—and of 
these the accompanying illustrations can 
give only a moiety. But the “ G. F. Watts, 
Esq., R.A.,”’ a clear, masterly pastel, the 
Tyndall and the Gladstone, with the por- 
trait of Henry Thouron in his studio, may 
stand in their manifest freshness and vital- 
ity, their happy newness, for the quality 
of the rest. Rarely has an artist, old or 
new, furnished, as his gift to a heedless 
world, so consistent a store of work ; rarelv 
has any so well understood and remained 
within the circle of his abilities. 

It is by no means implied by this that 
Mr. Hamilton’s trait of selection leads him 
to deal exclusively with one class of sub- 
jects or to adopt a specialized manner of 
painting. He has achieved, as every quali- 
fied artist should do, in most of the varied 
divisions of his art and in more than one 
manner. His genre work, and especially 
his still-life and portraits of children, are 
distinctly rememberable, overshadowed 
though they are by the more masterly por- 
traits. What could be finer or leave a more 
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lasting impression of fragile beauty than 
the portrait of Mr. Hamilton’s young son 
George seated at breakfast beside a table 
filled with blue-and-white dishes, delicate 
glasses, and flowers? Thestill-lifeismatch- 
less. The boy is alive. And yet the total 
effect is not merely that of a child eating 
at table. The objects severally and col- 
lectively fall into a harmony of design. 
color, and grace which produces that un- 
solvable thing, a work of genius. So it is 
with “ The Knitting Lesson” and “The 
Sculptor’s Studio,” and perhaps in a less 
degree with “* My Mother,” the single fig- 
ure of an elderly lady knitting under the 
trees “ where the light falls in hardly at 
all.” Even in the canvases far removed 
from these by the earlier and more con- 
ventional manner, instinct for the beauty 
of familiar things is always dominant. 

“ Wolfram,” a full-length portrait of 
Onslow Ford’s little son, is an example in 
the prevailing method, with glazes and var- 
nish and low tones. It is such a canvas as 
might have come from one of the leading 
painters of our time, and it would be a 
striking picture in any collection. It has 
the imprint of its creator unmistakably 
stamped upon it, and yet it is as unlike his 
group of portraits in touch, in treatment, 
and in pose as it well could be. The same 
may be said of “ Roses,” two children in 
white lying on the floor beside a heap of 
flowers in a metal plaque, and in a degree 
of “ The Nunnery Garden,” though this 
is painted with the characteristic fragility 
of tone and is saturated with light. “ De- 
spair”’ might almost have come from the 
Munich men, so deep is it in color. — Its 
single figure lies drowned by the surf under 
a baleful sky of dull reds and greens. 

It is indeed evident that Mr. Hamilton 
has arrived at a style all his own. It has 
not been gained by a sudden inspiration or 
laying on of hands. Hehas passed through 
the formulz of the schools, has conscien- 
tiously tried them and produced more or 
less successful work under their influences, 
has recognized and adopted the best he 
could find in them, according to his light, 
and finally has brought forth a natural, 
unaffected expression of himself which is 
quite as valuable because it is a genuine 
utterance as because its offspring is en- 
duringly beautiful. 

Doubtless his lineage has played a pre- 



































G. F. Watts, R.A. 


(From a pastel.) 


vailing part in all this. Had he been born 
into artistic servitude or early overshad- 
owed by a tyrannous master, his indepen- 
dence might have ebbed intoconventional- 
ity. He was first of all an American, to be 
which in these days means individuality of 
view. ; 

He has seen for himself and_ reports 
as he sees. He is a realist who keeps in 
mind his fealty to beauty. Again, he 
hails from the Quaker City, whose uncom- 
promising founders were wont to have 
views of their own, and his forebears were 
of these. If the appeal to nature began 


with Rousseau, it has had no sturdier ad- 
herents than the race which accepted him 
at his word and formed a republic. The 
doctrine of liberty has had its final ex- 
pression in realism, and it is not singular 
that an artist of McLure Hamilton’s birth 
and training should become its disciple. 
He received his earliest education in paint- 
ing at the schools of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
then went, well-taught, to Antwerp, where 
was also Thomas Eakins, a fellow-towns- 
man, and studied under Professors Beauf- 
feau and VanLerius. He had a brief ex- 
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perience with Géréme at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and finally settled in London, 
where much of his work has been done. 
He seldom exhibits there or elsewhere, 
preferring to paint for his own delight in 
painting. But wherever his pictures have 
been seen by that minority whose taste 
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Thouron. 


foretells the verdict of the next age, they 
have won appreciation, they have been 
valued and stored in memory. In spite of 
limitations, many of them seem destined 
for galleries of the time to come which 
hold only what has survived the destruc- 
tion of the unelect. 


ART 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


Wuart are thine ends ? 


To idle at the door, 


The while the wharves call and the ships go by; 
Set sail and drift under an April sky, 

A curious mariner from shore to shore ? 

To strip from woodland pool the pipe of yore, 
Bursting with many a high, sweet, ancient air, 


And shrilling down the country highways fare ? 


Son of the gods, and hast 





thou nothing more ? 


Storm through the tides, unheeding wreck or night, 
Lord of the chart, the track, lord of thy fears ; 
Fling to the gusts the reed of weathers slight ; 
Blood of our blood, and kin to all our tears, 

Cry through the dark, and drive the world to light ; 


Strike at the heart of time, 
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and rouse the years! 
































Moro—Interior of Jolo 
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ARE THE PHILIPPINES WORTH HAVING? 


By George F. Becker 


OR better for worse, 
} for richer for poorer, 
the Philippines have 
become subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, 
and many people are won- 
dering whether we are to 
repent at leisure a connec- 
tion entered into, perhaps 
not hastily, yet after a very 
brief period of considera- 
tion. Little definite knowl- 
edge of the archipelago is 
diffused among the public, 
although the libraries and 
files of the Government offices contain 
much pertinent information, and there 
are already some popular books which 
give a fair idea of the islands. Just now 
fancy, in many minds, more or less sup- 
plies the place of knowledge, and with 
that tendency to the sensational which 
most of us feel, even if we do not yield to 
it, horrors really culled from various un- 
wholesome tropical localities are popularly 
supposed to infest the American East 
Indies. Only one hundred and _ thirty 
years ago the area of the United States 
was similarly regarded by many persons 
in Great Britain, and it was of the good 
State Georgia that Goldsmith wrote those 
famous lines in the “ Deserted Village,” 
including the couplet : 


Far different there from all that charm’d before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore. 


A long time will elapse before the char- 
acter and resources of the archipelago 
will be fully known, before the industrial 
and social conditions will be satisfactorily 
elucidated, and even then temperament 
and taste will.largely influence opinion in 
the States of the Union as to the Philip- 
pines; but in the meantime the very gen- 
eral desire for information may be partially 
gratified, and some misconceptions cor- 
rected. My own opportunities for gath- 
ering information have been far from 
ideal, yet better than those of most Ameri- 


~~ 


cans. I was detailed in July, 1898, to 
accompany the army to Manila as a geol- 
ogist, and remained in the archipelago 
until October, 1899. I made examina- 
tions along the shores of Manila Bay, and 
on those of the extensive lake, Laguna de 
Bai, as well as through the country along 
the railway from Manila to San Fernando. 
I spent a month in the Island of Negros, 
and another in Cebt, visited the town of 
Iloilo on Panay, saw something of Gui- 
maras, examined the environs of the town 
of Jolo, in the archipelago of that name, 
and coasted along Mindanao, though with- 
out landing. In short, I went wherever 
General Otis would permit me to go. I 
also had access, besides books to many 
manuscripts, Spanish and English, and de- 
rived much unwritten information from 
both Europeans and natives as to localities 
I was unable to visit. I am indebted, for 

















Tagalo, Malabon, Luzon. 
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such information, especially to the direc- 
tor of the Manila Observatory, to the en- 
gineer in charge of the Spanish Mining 
Bureau, and to some resident English 
merchants. 

One of the first questions that people 
ask about the Philippine Islands concerns 
the climate. It appears that various so- 
journers in the archipelago express very 
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Baltimore, because the climate is a very 
equable one. Having no sudden changes 
to fear, men can and habitually do dress 
in the lightest of underclothing, wearing 
over it only a thin, unlined duck coat and 
trousers ; and inasmuch as the variations 
of temperature are very small, people pres- 
ently become accustomed to the warmth. 
The mean temperature of the year is 79° 
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Tagalos and Other Natives at Angeles, in Luzon 


different opinions on this subject, which, 
however, is not a matter of opinion but of 
record. Careful observations have been 
made for many years at the famous Ob- 
servatory of Manila, and for several years 
at many other points in the islands. Tables 
of statistics weary most readers, but the 
main conclusions to be drawn can be brief- 
ly stated without them. The climate of 
Manila is almost identical with that of 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, and is compara- 
ble with that of the Gulf States during 
the warmer portion of the year. It seems 
less trying to most people, however, than 
July and August even in Washington or 


F., a degree of heat to be found in win- 
ter in many dwellings and offices of the 
Atlantic coast. The cool season, coincid- 
ing with the prevalence of the northeast 
monsoon, lasts from early in November to 
about March 1st. The coolest month is 
February, and its mean temperature is 76° 
F., but the mercury has been known to 
descend temporarily to 61° F., producing 
great suffering among the people. Dur- 
ing this season the humidity is fairly low, 
about seventy-eight per cent., which is ap- 
proximately the prevalent relative moist- 
ure of the air in the seaboard towns of the 
Atlantic coast in September. In the cool 
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months the rainfall is very small, and con- 
sists ordinarily in occasional thunder- 
showers. ‘The hot season, at Manila, in- 
cludes March, April, and May, the last 
being the hottest month. May has an 
average temperature of between 85° and 
86° F., and once only, since records be- 
gan, the mercury rose to 100° F. The air 
during the hot season is, as a rule, decided- 
ly dry, a fact which assuages the seeming 
intensity of the heat. In April the aver- 
age humidity is seventy-one per cent. 
Most of the cities on the Atlantic seaboard 
are more humid in June than is Manila in 
April. Many of our interior towns, how- 
ever, have an average humidity in June 
of between seventy and seventy-two per 
cent.; such are Atlanta, Bismarck, Chi- 
cago, Lynchburg and Nashville. Hot 
nights are rare in Manila, and by mid- 
night it is almost always possible to sleep 
comfortably. The sun in the Philippines 
is far less trying than in British India. 
Men who are both vigorous and temper- 
ate, can, without injury, exert themselves 
in the hottest sun with no more impervi- 
ous head-covering than an ordinary felt 
campaign hat, though a cork helmet is 
preferable. General MacArthur’s cam- 
paign from Manila to San Fernando, about 
forty miles, was made in the hot season, 
between March 25th and May 6th, and 
his division, in campaign hats, advanced, 
deployed in line of battle, practically all 
the way, assaulting trenches and crossing 
numerous defended rivers or bayous with- 
out any regard to the sun. ‘There are no 
more strenuous exertions than those which 





men make when the prizes are life and 
death ; but though there was a very mod- 
erate number of heat prostrations, I heard 
of no real sunstroke. The hot season in 
Manila ends, generally in June, with the 
inception of the southwest monsoon and 
the beginning of the rains, which last till 
about November 1st. It is a common 
mistake, here at home, to suppose that in 
the Philippine Islands it rains all the time 
during the rainy season. When it rains, 
indeed, the downfall is usually tremen- 
dous. I have never seen it rain harder 
in the Philippines than in our Middle and 
Southern States during a summer thunder- 
storm; but in the Far East it may rain 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours with a 
violence which is maintained in our show- 
ers only for five or ten minutes. Once 
over thirteen inches of rain fell in a single 
day at Manila. Such a storm is attend- 
ant on a more or less distant typhoon, and 
when that is passed days generally elapse, 
sometimes even weeks, before any further 
considerable downpour. ‘The total rain- 
fall at Manila, during the drier months, is 
about ten inches; and during the wet sea- 
son is sixty-seven inches. On the higher 
lands the water soon disappears from the 
surface, but among the swamps and rice- 
fields (which are enclosed in dikes to re- 
tain the rain) water stands during most of 
the rainy season. The chief food-staple 
of the Filipinos is lowland rice, and the 
population is densest in those half-flooded 
areas, where a wet-season campaign is ex- 
cessively difficult. That is why our army 
attempted and effected so little from June 
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1 to October 1, 1899. ‘The mean tem- 
perature sinks in July and August to 81°, 
while the humidity rises to between eighty- 
four and eighty-five per cent., but the re- 
lief is nevertheless considerable. Similar 
temperatures and humidities occur nor- 
mally along the northern coast of the Gulf 
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average rainfall from November to May, 
in Jolo, is twenty-nine inches, while from 
June to October it is thirty-three inches, 
being thus considerably smaller and much 
more evenly distributed than in Manila. 
At points intermediate in latitude, such as 
Iloilo and Cebit, the climate also is inter- 























‘Tagalo Children, Malabon. 


of Mexicoin June. September and Octo- 
ber are a little cooler and more comforta- 
ble than the preceding months, and so 
ends the last of the three Filipino seasons 
in Manila. 

To the southward of Manila the heat 
diminishes rather than increases, storms 
are less frequent, and the distinction be- 
tween the seasons is less sharp. In Jolo 
(as in Singapore) there cannot be said to 
be any seasons. ‘The mean temperature 
of May, the hottest month, is only a little 
more than 1° Fahrenheit warmer than that 
of February, July, and December ; which 


have a normal temperature of 7714°. The 


mediate in character; but details seem 
needless here. 

All the larger towns of the Philippines 
are on the lowland plains, or on the sea- 
coast; but some of the mountainous re- 
gions also are settled. At considerable 
elevations the climate is naturally cooler, 
and in the province of Benguet, at an ele- 
vation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, the climate 
is said to be deliciously cool, the tem- 
perature sinking as low as 29°, and rising 
no higher than 75°. This region is a 
hundred and seventy miles from Manila, 
and there, or elsewhere, it will be possible 
for enervated Americans to recruit their 
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strength, without leaving the island, or 
making a long journey. Even at La- 
guna de Bai the air is much fresher 
than in Manila, and close to the east 
of it is a mountain range; but to the 
eastward of this range it is rainy dur- 
ing the season which in Manila and on 
the western coast is dry. The whole 
eastern coast of the archipelago re- 
ceives its rain in the winter when the 
northeast monsoon blows. 

When the American first surveys the 
swampy regions in which the water- 
loving Filipinos congregate, he expects 
to hear that malarious diseases are uni- 














versal ; but in reality there is compara- 

tively little of them, and those of a mild 

form, excepting in a few spots which 
are mostly remote from any considera- 
ble settlement. I have not seen or even 
been near to any such place, and it 
would appear unnecessary to tolerate 
them. ‘The town of Jolo was once a 
pest - stricken spot, but vigorous sanita- 
tion converted it into an extremely healthy 
locality, and other similar places have 
yielded to a like treatment. While no 
accurate comparison is possible as yet, I 
should say that malaria is far less preva- 
lent in the Philippines than in the Atlantic 
States south of Maryland. Perhaps the 
malaria-conveying species of mosquito are 
rare. Whenever practicable, white men 
sleep under mosquito-nets, and although 
the mosquitoes are not very troublesome, 
in most places this is both a comfort and 
a safeguard. In our campaigns the most 
prevalent diseases have been dysentery 








Typical House, Island of Mindanao. 


and allied disorders. It is only a wonder 
to me that they have not been more gen- 
eral, for under such circumstances as at- 
tend active military operations, men will 
drink water, and can seldom make any 
due choice. When peace is established 
there will be a great improvement in this 
respect. On our naval vessels, where of 
course only distilled water is used, no such 
trouble exists. Dietary indiscretions have 
been responsible for much illness. Fatty 
foods and strong drink are most injuri- 
ous, while digestible lean meats, fish, rice, 
plenty of fruit and a moderate amount of 
highly diluted whiskey, or claret and water, 
make a wholesome diet. 

The climate and conditions of the Phil- 
ippines, like those of other tropical regions, 
are certainly somewhat enervating. People 
who are in continual need of the bracing 
effects of the cold will not thrive there ; 
but men who do not 
dread spending the year 
in the southern half of 
the United States, and 
who will exercise season- 
able prudence, have 
nothing to fear from the 
climate of the Philippine 
Islands. 

It is pointed out al- 
most daily, as if it were 
not self-evident without 
a word, that the Philip- 
pines can offer no field 
for unskilled white 
American labor. The 





Jolo Women. 


climate, if it does not 
forbid such work in 
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That the Philippine 
Islands had great agri- 
cultural resources, was 
known long before the 
war between Spain and 
the United States, and, 
indeed, long before our 
revolutionary war. It is 
easy to see that the archi- 
pelago must be a fertile 
region. Igneous rocks, of 
various species, and lime- 
stone, are both abundant; 
the rainfall is copious, the 
mean temperature is 
high, and frosts are un- 
known, excepting in the 
mountains of northern 
Luzon. Under such con- 








Hemp, as it is Brought in from the Country. 


the sun, at least renders it very irksome. 
There are those who regard this fact as 
a valid objection to the retention of the 
archipelago. If we are to part with it on 
that ground, it will be only logical to rid 
ourselves at the same time of the Gulf 
States, and other portions of the Union. 
In the one region, as in the other, not only 
does climate interfere with unskilled white 
labor, but there is a sufficiency of other 
hands to perform the work. It would be 
hard, indeed, to deprive the Filipinos of 
the poor privilege of performing rude 
labor ; and, if they should decline to do it, 
there is an abundance of other Asiatics 
available. White men do not 


ditions, plant food is rap- 
idly generated and fertil- 
ity is inevitable. The islands have also 
long been famous for certain products. 
Throughout the Far East most Euro- 
peans prefer Manila cigars, even to Ha- 
vanas, and other East Indian tobaccos 
are unable to compete with the pro- 
duct of Luzon. It is well known, too, 
that the very valuable fibre called Manila 
hemp, is an exclusive product of the 
archipelago. Oddly enough, this fibre, 
which is not distantly allied to hemp, can- 
not be grown at Manila; but in the south- 
ern end of Luzon and in the Visayas, as 
well as in Mindanao, the plant flourishes. 
It is the best fibre in the world for ropes 





work, cheek by jowl, with men 
of darker colors, and it is not 
desirable that they should. 
Surely unskilled laborers are 
not the only Americans 
worthy of consideration. The 
Philippines offer a field for 
skilled mechanics, mining 
foremen, railway men, ex- 
pressmen, agriculturists and 
stock-breeders with great or 
small capital, professional 
men, manufacturers, hotel- 
keepers, and commercial men 
of all grades. In short, except- 
ing untrained manual labor, of 
which most Americans are not 
fond, all careers are possible 














in the Philippine Islands. 


Ploughing a Rice Field. 
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because cordage made of it does not, 
like that made of true hemp, grow stiff 
when wet. The finer portions are em- 
ployed by the natives to make linen-like 
textile fabrics, single fibres many feet in 
length, serving as threads. The plant isa 
species of banana, the 
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strange and picturesque balete, grow over 
two hundred feet in height and to a great 
diameter. Mindoro, Mindanao, Palauan, 
and other islands, as well as large areas of 
Luzon, are still covered with heavy for- 
ests. In northern Luzon there are pines, 





fruit of which, however, 
is worthless. The na- 
tive name of this plant 
is abaca, and botanists 
know it as musa textilis. 
Tt will be a difficult mat- 
ter to glut the hemp 
market. There are many 
other fibres grown in the 
Philippines, but as yet 
they are of no commer- 
cial importance. Cotton 
of excellent quality is 
cultivated, but in no 
great quantity. The 
third great staple of the 
Philippines is sugar. 
Although the cultivation 
of the cane and the 
extraction of the sac- 
charine juice are very 
primitive, yet quite phe- 
nomenal profits seem to 
be obtained in some por- 
tions of the islands, no- 
tably in Negros. Copra, 
indigo, coffee, and cacao 
are also readily pro- 














duced, while gum-copal 
and dyewoods are col- 
lected for export. The staple grains are 
rice and maize, the latter, and in some 
cases the former, yielding two crops a 
year. 

Only a ninth part of the area of the 
archipelago is under cultivation, mostly of 
a somewhat crude description, while, mak- 
ing due allowance for mountains, two- 
thirds at least of the country must be 
arable. Thus agricultural industry is capa- 
ble both of great improvement and great 
extension. 

— The forests of the Philippines have been 
very partially cleared. In Cebu, which was 
always a populous island and where the 
Spaniards settled in large numbers, most 
of the forest is gone ; but the mountains of 
Negros are clothed with magnificent hard- 
wood trees, some of which, such as the 
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Coffee Plantation near Jolo. 


redolent of temperate zephyrs, but most 
of the trees yield hard-wood, much of it 
so very hard that a nail cannot be driven 
into it. In the library of the Manila 
Observatory is a table 20 feet long and 5 % 
feet wide, made of a single plank, about 4 
inches thick, of a handsome, dark, hard- 
wood ; and the hard-wood floors of the 
better houses in Manila are the admiration 
of all beholders. It would seem, from the 
writings of those who seek to belittle the 
value of the Philippines, that someone has 
monstrously exaggerated the area of the 
forests in the archipelago, referring to 
them as “almost limitless in extent.” As 
the islands have an area of only 119,542 
square miles, according to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, this phrase would be ab- 
surd if every foot were occupied by trees ; 
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but there is a tidy grove left, pretty cer- 
tainly not less than 40,000 square miles in 
extent. 

The mineral resources of the islands 
are considerable, without being great. 
The most valuable mineral asset appears 
to be the so-called “ coal.”’’ This is not a 
true coal, but a lignite, of the Eocene age. 
It is similar to the coals of the Pacific coast 
of the United States, and of Japan, but 
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been prospected and even worked, on a 
moderate scale. The best deposits known 
appear to be in the extreme southern end 
of Luzon, and on small adjacent islands. 
Here the quality is good and the thickness 
of the beds reaches nearly fifteen feet. The 
outcrop is near the shore, and it was here 
that the insurgents supplied their steamers 
with fuel. The best known deposits are in 
Cebu, in a region about Mount Uling, a 

















Outrigger Canoe in the Harbor of Jolo. 


seems to average a little better than the 
latter. Its heating effect is from two-thirds 
to three-quarters that of Cardiff coal, which 
is the best known standard fuel. The 
nearest true coal, froma Philippine stand- 
point, lies in the interior of China. A 
great number of localities of lignite are 
known in the archipelago, in fact deposits 
of it are distributed at intervals from the 
northern end of Luzon to the southeastern 
extremity of Mindanao, and are likewise 
found in several of the larger Visayan isl- 
ands. Of many of these occurrences noth- 
ing more is known than that lignite has 
been found. The vegetation is so luxuri- 
ant that, in most cases, it is something of a 
task to ascertain anything more definite. 
At some points, however, the seams have 


name denoting coal mountain in the Vis- 
ayan tongue. One mine in Cebu was 
working ona small, but yet a commercial, 
scale during the insurrection. This fuel 
is used by local steamers, and will aid 
greatly in the industrial development of 
the islands. It can be mined at a large 
profit, unless the price of Japanese and 
Bornean coal, at Manila, should sink far 
below any level it has yet reached. In 
case of war our naval vessels can use it, 
and will thus be independent of fuel from 
neutral ports. 

There are valuable copper deposits in 
northern Luzon, in the province of Lepanto, 
and the natives have been producing the 
metal on a small scale for an unknown 
number of centuries. These mines are now 
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somewhat inaccessible, but it is believed 
that narrow gauge roads can tap the dis- 
trict. Copper ores occur at various other 
points in the archipelago, as in Mindanao 
and Balabac, but little is known of their 
extent. Fine iron ore exists in Luzon, 
especially near Angat, and the natives 
produce an excellent steel by a bloomery 
process. Without true coal, however, the 
iron industry cannot become a great one. 

Gold is found at an endless number of 
points in the Philippines, almost every 
stream which cuts the older rocks carry- 
ing some dust, and auriferous quartz-veins 
also are known at several points in Luzon 
and in Mindanao. I have been able to 
obtain no information warranting the be- 
lief that there is any highly important gold- 
field in the archipelago. The natives are 
extremely skilful with the pan and have 
been exploiting the gravels for centuries. 
They also understand ‘“ salting ’”’ a mine. 
I do not believe they have left any great 
prizes in the way of placers, and, to some 
extent, they have also worked the quartz. 
I consider the gold resources of the Phil- 
ippines comparable with those of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, rather than with those of 
Colorado, or California. The resources of 
Mindanao are not so unknown as many 
suppose. Competent experts made ex- 
aminations, years ago, in each of the au- 
riferous provinces, .Misamis and Surigao, 
and neither of them reported encouraging 
results. Great caution should be exer- 
cised in seeking to develop gold mining 
in the Philippine Islands. 

No important quantities of other me- 
tallic ores have been found, but petroleum 
has been detected at some points in Cebu, 


sulphur is abundant in several volcanic 
districts, but especially on the small island 
of Biliran; kaolin occurs in Laguna prov- 
ince, and the island of Romblon contains 
fine marble. 

The coast line of the Philippines is very 
extensive, being estimated at 11,444 miles, 
and there is, I believe, no point in the 
islands distant more than sixty-five miles 
from the sea. So far as commerce is con- 
cerned, this intersection of the country by 
waterways is manifestly a great advantage. 
The whole archipelago has an area a lit- 
tle smaller than that of New Mexico, while 
the long shore line opens the country as 
effectually as would roads in New Mexico 
measuring, say, 5,700 miles in length. It 
has been objected, by civilians, that the 
great length of the coast renders the Phil- 
ippines peculiarly open to the attack of 
an enemy, but that I cannot believe. ‘The 
military control, in case of war, will not 
be determined by stealthy incursions on 
some out-of-the-way coast, but by the sea 
power in being. Our 
fleet did not seek, two 
years ago, to effect a 
lodgement on Min- 
doro or Samar, nor is 
a fighting squadron 
competent for such a 
task. ‘The control of 
the sea is a necessary 
preliminary to the 
control of the land ; 
the defending fleet 
must be sought and 
conquered before the 
land is open to inva- 
sion, and that fleet 
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can therefore choose where it will fight. 
Thus, our archipelago is just as safe as if 


the whole area formed a single, circular 
island, and there is no drawback to offset 
the actual distribution of the land. 

To present an adequate discussion of 
the natives of the Philippine Islands 
would require a volume, but a few notes 
concerning them cannot well be omitted. 
The dwarf Nigritos are few in number, 
some 25,000 in all, and are rapidly dying 
out. ‘They are only to be found in moun- 
tain fastnesses, to which they were driven 
when the Malayan tribes seized the coun- 
try by right of conquest. The Nigritos 
play a smaller part in the economy of the 
Philippines than do the North American 
aborigines in that of the United States. 
The great mass of the inhabitants, and all 
the partially civilized tribes, are of Malayan 
origin ; but, even excluding the so-called 
Mestizos, who will be described a little 
later, ethnologists say that the Filipinos 
are not of pure Malay blood. However 
that may be, the more important tribes, 
such as the Tagalos, Pangasinanes, and 
Macabebes, the Visayas, and the Moros 
of Jolo, have a distinct, common type and 
many resemblances in character. This 
type and character are similar to those ex- 
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hibited by many of the inhabitants of the 
Malay Archipelago and the Straits Settle- 
ments. They are of a reddish brown col- 
or, have broad faces, high cheek-bones, 
low nose-bridges, level eyes, and straight 
black hair. From our point of view, all 
of them seem immature, by which is meant 
that their characters are comparable with 
those of Anglo-Saxon boys, rather than 
with those of men of our race. Their 
principles donot seem fully formed. A na- 
tive servant will be faithful and honest for 
years, and then steal a paltry sum, perhaps 
to buy a trinket for his sweetheart. They 
require frequent admonitions to duty. 
They have much amour propre, are even 
touchy, and think more of a slight than of 
an injury. They are presuming, and gener- 
ally on the watch to see how far they can 
go. ‘They are both suspicious and credu- 
lous. They are generous and hospitable, 
but give the impression of neither expect- 
ing gratitude for favors, nor feeling it. 
This, however, is a somewhat uncertain 
point, for they are extremely reluctant to 
betray their feelings in the presence of 
white men. They are not frank, and their 
word is not to be depended upon, in most 
cases. They are apt to show sullenness 
and to exhibit insuperable stubbornness. 
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As a rule they are indolent and _ pleasure- 
loving, though capable of great and pro- 
longed exertion on occasion.. On _ the 
other hand, they have considerable bravery 
and respect it in others, while their sense 
of justice, or, at least, of injustice, is very 
keen. Allof these traits are frequently 
observed in boys of the white races, and it 
seems to me that much perplexity on the 
part of Americans in the Philippines will 
be avoided if they will plan to deal with 
natives of mature years as they would deal 
at home with school-boys. At forty, the 
Filipino, though he has not outlived boy- 
ishness, usually shows diminishing intelli- 
gence and the approach of old age. The 
Filipinos have some admirable qualities. 
‘They are extremely temperate, they usu- 
ally have their tempers under good con- 
trol, they are remarkably cleanly, and very 
kind to their families. There is room for 
belief that the native character is capable 
of better development than it has ordi- 
narily attained. An Englishman, of very 
large experience with Filipinos, assured 
me that lads trained up from youth among 
Englishmen are much more frank, truth- 
ful, and honest than the average native; 
and I was witness to the improvement of 
a little waif taken into the service of an 
officer, who is as good as he is gallant. 
There is ground for hope that the Filipi- 
nos will improve by contact with Ameri- 
cans, provided that we send among them 
only men whose characters they will do 
well to copy. 

There are, of course, marked differences 
between the tribes, both in physiognomy 
and character. Only the Moros seem at 
all merry, and this can hardly be due to 
blood alone, since thousands of natives 
from the north have been captured, en- 
slaved, and incorporated into the Moham- 
medan communities. On the other hand, 
the Spanish domination was merely nomi- 
nal in the southern islands. The Visaya 
is more docile, less excitable, and more 
trustworthy than the Tagalo, whose pre- 
sumption has made him disliked by his 
neighbors. The Moros are by far the most 
warlike of the Filipinos, partly, at least, 
because the Koran is the Gospel of War. 

Crosses between white men and na- 
tives, or between Chinese and natives, are 
known to the Spaniards as mestizos. They 
differ from the pure native, somewhat in 
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appearance, and still more in. character. 
‘Fhe Spanish mestizo is lighter in color 
and finer of feature than the pure native, 
and he has more beard. He is also more 
intelligent, as a rule, but.apt to be proud, 
lazy, and untrustworthy, aping the Span- 
ish official class, which, though drawn from 
influential circles in the Peninsula, seems 
to have been recruited among their least 
desirable members. ‘The Chinese mes- 
tizos, as a rule, have a yellow-brown com- 
plexion, thin beard and sloping eyes, the 
upper lid exhibiting a tendency.to overlap 
the lower one at the lower end, or close to 
the nose. ‘The resemblance to Chinamen 
would be more apparent were it not that 
the mestizos dress and wear their hair like 
Filipinos. These mestizos are generally 
much more energetic, able, crafty, and un- 
scrupulous than any other native class in 
the archipelago. Aguinaldo has Chinese 
blood, and most of his leaders belong to 
the same category. They have little or 
nothing in common with men of Euro- 
pean blood, feel their superiority to other 
natives, and seek to dominate the com- 
munity, by fair means or foul. The Chi- 
naman matures, intellectually, earlier than 
the European, and his half-breed offspring 
do not exhibit the immaturity characteris- 
tic of the Malayan natives. But for the 
Chinese mestizos, it may safely be said 
that there would have been no insurrection 
in February, 1899. It is estimated, by 
the Jesuit fathers, that there are half a 
million descendants of Chinese men and 
Malay women in the islands, but I incline 
to the belief that this must include many 
in whom the amount of foreign blood is 
so small as to affect them inappreciably. 
When peace is re-established, it is to be 
hoped that these mixed breeds will turn 
their energies into legitimate channels, but 
they will bear watching ; and if there 
should ever be another outbreak it will al- 
most certainly be due to these people. 
In Singapore, I was told that the mixed 
descendants of Chinese and Malays are 
regarded as Chinese of local nativity. I 
should like to see them thus classified in 
the Philippines, and this could easily be 
done by issuing to them a “ cédula per- 
sonal,” or certificate of identification, of a 
different color and series from that granted 
to other natives, excepting native-born, 
full-blooded Chinese. 
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None of the full-blooded Filipinos, and 
very few even of the mestizos, have dis- 
played any originality of intellect or artis- 
tic invention. They undoubtedly learn 
quickly and copy faithfully, but they seem 
to be perplexed by any novel -situation 
or problem, and merely echo or reflect 
opinions and ideas. Their mentality is 
distinctly of a low order. That they will 
improve to some extent under American 
education is probable, but the experience 
of the Dutch and English colonies is not 
very encouraging in this direction. It may 
be noted that the Filipinos, like most Ori- 
entals, are adepts at grandiloquent phrase- 
ology. General Luna and his brother, 
the artist, were able Chinese mestizos, and 
so is Paterno. Rizal, the author of some 
political tracts, disguised as novels, who, 
since his martyrdom, is almost worshipped 
by the Filipinos, had much foreign blood. 

Some opponents of the policy of annex- 
ing the Philippine Islands seem to regard 
the Filipinos as the equals or superiors of 
Americans, while others of the same school 
regard them as barbarians. In short, any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with. 
A very distinguished critic of the adminis- 
tration refers to the Filipinos as ‘a com- 
munity whose members live on the sponta- 
neous growth of their mother earth, and 
clothe themselves very much as did our 
first parents after expulsion from Eden.” 
It is easy to test this matter. According 
to a report made in 1894 by the director 
of the botanical garden at Manila, who 
acted as a sort of minister for agriculture 
for the colony, there were then under cul- 
tivation over eight million acres of land, 
or about one acre for every man, woman, 
and child in the archipelago. The civil- 
ized, or relatively civilized, natives, even 
those in humble life, habitually wear white 
coats and trousers, changing almost, or 
quite, daily. I question whether there is 
any other community in the world where 
the average man possesses more suits of 
clothes. Filipinos of moderate means, 
among the better classes, thinking forty 
suits hardly ample. I do not doubt that, 
as the critic referred to alleges, enthusiasts 
have exaggerated the value of the Philip- 
pines; but the anti-expansionists may be 
challenged to produce from the writings 
of the “thick and thin supporters of the 
administration” a more irresponsible state- 
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ment than the one given in quotation 
marks above. 

The Filipinos display energy and endur- 
ance in doing work which is of a fitful char- 
acter. ‘Thus rice-culture is very laborious 
and trying until the elaborate preparation 
of the ground, the ploughing and the 
planting are over ; but immediately after- 
ward comes a long period of rest while the 
crop grows. In fishing, too, they are in- 
dustrious, with intermissions, and at Cebu 
I was surprised to note the celerity and 
vim displayed by them in loading a cargo 
of sugar. For the most part, however, 
they are contented to provide very moder- 
ately for the immediate future, and are re- 
luctant to undertake steady, hard labor. 
Most work of that description is done by 
Chinese, as it is throughout the entire Far 
East. There has been a Chinese question 
in the Philippine Islands for more than 
a hundred years, and repeated attempts 
have been made to get rid of too indus- 
trious John, even by the most drastic 
measures, such as wholesale hanging. 
The fact is, that he has, thus far, proved 
indispensable, and his loss was attended 
by consequences worse than the evils sup- 
posed to result from his presence. It may 
be that the Filipino, under the stimulus 
of American civilization, will develop so 
many wants that steady employment will 
be required to gratify them, though simi- 
lar races under Dutch and British rule 
have shown little tendency in that direc- 
tion. It is at any rate permissible to hope, 
that at least the agricultural resources of 
the archipelago can be developed with na- 
tive labor, while the thrifty Chinamen will 
assuredly be needed for some classes of 
hard work. 

When I first reached Manila the clouds 
of insurrection were already gathering. 
Those Filipinos who honestly objected to 
our rule, in fact desired just what the 
United States expects to give them, as is 
shown conclusively in the report of the 
Philippine Commission ; but the Filipinos 
are in that state of immaturity in which 
words are, if possible, more real than 
deeds. They desired the name of inde- 
pendence, without the reality of it. With 
the possible exception of Aguinaldo, how- 
ever, the leaders of the movement were 
not honest, and fomented discontent for 
their own ends. ‘They spread abroad, by 
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falsehoods, a contempt for Americans, 
which, once disseminated, rendered strife 
inevitable ; because only by fighting could 
the respect of the people be regained. 
Now, after more than a year, the storm 
of insurrection is over, and only a few 
scattered remnants of clouds cast their 
shadows on one of the fairest landscapes 
in the world. The insurrection lasted at 
least twice as long as it would have done 
had the rebels not received aid and com- 
fort from writers and speakers here at 
home. ‘The insurgents made no secret of 
this. 

Fears are freely expressed that the 
Philippines may never be of considerable 
commercial advantage to the United 
States, but there seem very plain reasons 
for a more cheerful view. If the resources 
of the islands are developed, if hemp, su- 
gar, and tobacco are produced in greatly 
increased quantities, railways built and 
mines opened, it must be largely by the 
assistance of American capital, which will 
share in the gains. If the islands prosper, 
the people there must make money. And 
if they make it, they will spend it. This 
they cannot do without stimulating com- 
merce somewhere, and if a goodly share 
does not come our way, it must be be- 
cause we are not enterprising enough to 
furnish the locomotives, bridges, rails, 
steam-ships, agricultural machinery, elec- 
trical machinery, mining machinery, print- 
ing presses, hardware, crockery, furniture, 
dry goods, and luxuries which they will 
want. What makes trade? Surely it is 
the existence of energetic communities, in- 
habiting regions endowed with abundant 
natural resources, provided with facilities 
for transportation, and reasonably free 
from legal restrictions on trade. ‘Trade 
follows the flag only to a certain extent, 
for Great Britain is our best customer, and 
we are hers. We cannot depend on hav- 
ing the whole trade of the Philippine Isl- 
ands because we own them, and other 
countries will surely get a portion; but 
our commerce with the archipelago will 
be proportionate to its prosperity, and to 
our own enterprise. Taking'the latter for 
granted, our aim, even from a selfish point 
of view, should be to make the Philippines 
as prosperous as we possibly can. Our im- 
migrants will, or should, supply energy and 
an example of it to the natives; nature has 
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provided resources, and, in large measure, 
facilities for transportation, which need to 
be supplemented by numerous short rail- 
ways and trolley lines. That is a matter 
which private capital will arrange. But it 
is our government which will be responsi- 
ble for instituting a body of laws in the 
Pitilippines which shall not hamper trade. 
A manufacturing community, or at least 
the manufacturing portion of 4 commu- 
nity, may benefit by a protective tariff. 
The Philippines do not constitute a man- 
ufacturing community, and will probably 
never do so on any large scale. For the 
time being, and until they achieve such 
prosperity as present conditions permit, 
free trade is to their interest, and they 
should have it; drawing their main finan- 
cial resources from internal revenue, as do 
the Straits Settlements. By that time the 
inhabitants will be in a condition to judge 
for themselves whether it be for their in- 
terest to foster manufactures by a tariff. 
In preceding centuries, Spanish gal- 
leons, loaded at Manila, made their slow 
way across the Pacific Ocean, deeply la- 
den with the most precious merchandise ; 
silks, embroideries, bullion, gems, spices 
and the like. These treasures were pro- 
duced in very small part in the Philippine 
Islands. Most of them came from India, 
Siam, the Malay Archipelago, China and 
Japan. In those days Hong-Kong (or 
rather Victoria, on the island of Hong- 
Kong) and Singapore did not exist, and 
Manila was the great evtrepét of the trade 
of the Far East. ‘The commercial suprem- 
acy dropped from the nerveless hands of 
Spain, naturally fell to the elder branch 
of our race. Is there now room for a 
third great commercial centre on the 
China Sea? The distance between Ma- 
nila and Hong-Kong is about the same 
as between Boston and Charleston, or 
between Glasgow and Bordeaux ; while 
Singapore is more than twice as far away. 
Manila can be reached from the United 
States, without considerable danger of 
typhoons, by passing to the southward of 
Luzon. It lies on the track from the Aus- 
tralian colonies to Hong-Kong, and is 
very centrally situated with reference to 
China, Tonquin, and Borneo. Manila is 
just a few miles nearer the Suez Canal 
than is Hong-Kong, and the two ports are 
each about the same distance from Yoko- 
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hama and from San Francisco, Luzon, 
like Great Britain, is separated from the 
main-land by a ‘“‘silver streak of sea,”’ 
and that separation should be as advan- 
tageous in the Pacific as it has proved to 
be in the Atlantic. It is not only enthusi- 
astic Republicans who believe that the 
ancient commercial importance of Manila, 
under the Spaniards, can be revived under 
American rule. I found that the English 
merchants in the Far East were quite pre- 
pared to see Manila eventually rival in 
importance Hong-Kong, which, excepting 
Liverpool, is said to be the greatest ship- 
ping port in the whole world. But if we 
desire to make a centre of commerce in 
the American East Indies which will rival 
the great English ports, it is clear that we 
must there extend to trade the same facili- 
ties which they afford it. 

The Philippines cannot prosper without 
having a strong effect on the States of 
the Union which front upon the Pacific 
Ocean. In spite of a fine climate and 
great natural wealth, those States have 
languished as compared with these on 
the Atlantic coast, and it is manifest that 
the great obstacle to their prosperity has 
been a lack of commerce. Even five and 
twenty years ago the relation between the 
Pacific States of the Union and the Phil- 
ippine Islands was so evident to that 
clear-minded traveller, F. Jagor, that he 
predicted the ultimate annexation of the 
Philippines to this country. He saw, in 
such a step, one of those consequences of 
political and commercial evolution which 
are as inevitable as the effects of heredity, 
and which are beyond the scope of free- 
will. 

For my own part I look to the influ- 
ence of our new dependencies for benefits 
far transcending mere commercial pros- 
perity. As human beings fail to develop 
their best qualities until the inarticulate 
appeals of children touch their hearts, and, 
with irresistible eloquence, excite unselfish 
emotions, where such perhaps had seldom 
been entertained before ; so it would ap- 
pear to me that nothing so improves the 
character of a nation as responsibility for 
the weal or woe of dependent peoples, 
who, in large measure at least, are at the 
mercy of the suzerain. I know there is 


another doctrine. I know that it is said 
by one far wiser than I, and far better 
acquainted with the history of colonial 
government under the rule of the most 
successful of colonizing powers, “ British 
policy is first, last, and always one of self- 
ishness.” But I cannot persuade myself 
that this is the truth. It appears to me 
one of the clearest inductions from history 
that British politics have been purified by 
colonial responsibilities ; that the ablest 
men and the cleanest men in Britain have 
been drawn into unselfish service of the 
State by the interest attaching to the de- 
velopment of the Empire, and the dangers 
attending it; that a realization of the 
contemptible meanness of dealing unjust- 
ly with inferiors has quickened the na- 
tional sense of public honor and raised it 
to a standard unknown elsewhere ; that 
in dealing unselfishly with plagues and 
famines, in bringing peace and prosperity 
to millions of human beings, the character 
of the whole race has been improved, un- 
til over vast areas of semi-civilization “on 
the word of an Englishman” is equiva- 
lent to an affirmation. I am not eulogiz- 
ing the British ; I am well aware of their 
many faults, but I defy anyone to show 
that the vast improvement which has taken 
place in the English character, public and 
private, during the last hundred years, is 
not, in very great measure, due to the ef- 
forts made to deal honorably with the de- 
pendencies of the Empire. 

We, too, must rise to the occasion. 
We absolutely must send our best men 
into public life. We must make the ser- 
vice of the State our highest aspiration : 
worth any personal sacrifice ; we must 
banish trickery and corruption from the 
dark corners where they still lurk. We 
must deal beneficently with our depend- 
encies ; it will demand our most strenuous 
efforts to do so, and success will bring its 
rewards at home as well as over seas. All 
this can be done, and will be begun as 
soon as the people awake to the neces- 
sity of it. To doubt it is to doubt the 
capacity and honesty of the race. Were 
we to fail, we should deserve the loss and 
the humiliation which would attend our 
decadence. But we shall not fail; we 
shall succeed. 
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HISTORIC ATMOSPHERE? 


By Charles Major 


Author of ‘‘ When Knighthood was in Flower”’ 


HAT is historic atmosphere, 
4} and how may historic at- 
mosphere be imparted toa 
novel ? ‘These are ques- 
tions that must present 
themselves, with more or 
nd vexation nowadays, to 
many readers and to all writers of histori- 
cal fiction. 

It is an easy matter to define terms, the 
full meaning of which it may not be so 
easy to grasp. In like manner, it is a 
simple answer to my first question, to 
define historic atmosphere, briefly, as the 
application of realism to historical fiction. 
But the definition may remain an enigma 
to persons who have not gone deep enough 
into history to know what the real life of 
the world has been at various periods. 
Few persons, even among those who read 
history, care to go farther into the subject 
than such authors as Knight, Green, and 
Guizot may lead them. Many take up 
modern works which treat of important 
periods, such as Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great ’’ and Motley’s “ Dutch Republic.” 
But to the great majority of readers, the 
original sources of history—the chroni- 
cles, memoirs, and letters—(excepting a 
rare few that possess literary merit) are 
sealed books. They are too tedious and 
frequently too licentious for systematic pe- 
rusal by persons not especially interested 
in the subject of original historical re- 
search. Yet it is in such chronicles and 
memoirs that the essential life of a period 
and its people is to be found. 

If history is to be treated as a science 
and not as a mere entertaining array of 
facts, it should be studied from the lower 
classes upward—not from the top down- 
ward. If there is a science of history— 
and certainly there is—it is but another 
name for the science of human conduct. 
If that science has progressed slowly up 
to the present time, it is because those 
who have left us the meagre historic rec- 
ord that we possess, wishing to glorify 
kings and mighty personages, have given 
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us gnly a poor fragment of what was done 
by the swarming thousands of humanity in 
by-gone days. The source from which 
facts may be gleaned whereon to base the 
principles of such a science is the peo- 
ple, who, as individuals, are the medium 
through which its laws must act ; whose 
composite motives, culminating in na- 
tional movements, are the net results. 

One might learn by heart all the acts of 
parliaments and all the deeds of kings and 
armies, and yet know little of what the 
people thought and did, and how they 
lived at various periods of the world’s life. 
To acquire this knowledge one must dig 
down to the level of everyday life. ‘To 
explain the acts of a people, one must go 
behind the scenes and learn the motives, 
great and small, that have stirred them to 
action. 

The laws of a country may, to a certain 
extent, reflect the private life of the peo- 
ple. For an example, take the sumptuary 
laws regarding dress. Even in the case of 
such laws one is apt to be misled. When 
we learn that parliament decreed that 
none but those of royal blood should wear 
purple, we might feel justified in suppos- 
ing that burgher women did not dress in 
that color. We know that certain other 
colors were prohibited to all classes below 
the zodlesse, and by exclusion we might 
discover the colors which we suppose 
would be worn by the gentry, burghers, 
and peasants. But when we learn, from 
the minute details of a letter, that a rich 
burgher’s wife was placed upon the pillory 
because, in defiance of the law, she wore 
a purple gown, we find not only that the 
burgher ladies wore prohibited colors, 
stealthily perhaps, but that in common 
with women of all ages, they had a strong 
penchant for forbidden fruit. Indeed, we 
may say, that the farther back we go in 
history, the stronger we seem to find the 
disposition, in both men and women, to do 
the forbidden thing. No woman now- 
adays would eat an apple in the face of 
the dire consequences that Eve well knew 
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would befall her. And few would wear a 
color, the donning of which might lead 
them to the pillory. 

Respect for law and obedience to it are 
at once the great cause and symbol of 
our progression toward good. Medical 
and legal science have done more to ad- 
vance our civilization than any other 
cause—the one by compelling respect for 
the laws of nature ; the other by creating 
regard for the laws of man. For the 
truth of that proposition we have no less 
authority than the great Draper. The 
farther back we trayel in our civilization, 
the less respect we find for either scientific 
or municipal law ; and, as a result, the 
laws of man are of less service in reflect- 
ing the lives of those for whom they were 
made. 

In other words, the history of wars, 
laws, and statecraft is not the history of a 
people, although it may frequently be 
made useful in determining the color of 
individual life. I will give an illustration. 
During the War of the Three Joans, Philip 
VI. of France, who held his throne to the 
exclusion of Edward III. of England, by 
reason of the Salic law, under which no 
kingdom or great fief of the crown could 
be inherited by or through a woman, sup- 
ported the cause of Joan of Blois in her 
claim for Flanders, because Joan’s hus- 
band, Charles of Blois, was Philip’s 
nephew. By reason of that fact, Edward 
III. of England, whose mother, had it 
not been for the Salic law, would have in- 
herited the French throne, upheld the 
cause of Joan of Montfort, who fought in 
the place of her imprisoned husband. In 
her behalf Edward insisted that the Salic 
law should not be violated, and that Flan- 
ders could not be inherited by or through 
a woman, notwithstanding the fact that 
he, Edward, claimed the French throne 
through his mother. The French and 
English people were thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with their respective kings in this 
matter, and freely gave their fortunes and 
their lives toward their support. 

From such a condition of affairs it is 
easy to reason from effect to cause, and 
to conclude that individuals of that time, 
from king to peasant, cared little or no- 
thing for consistency. In truth, there was 
no jewel of that name. A novelist might, 
therefore, with safety make his characters 
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act with great inconsistency and still be 
true to life. Again, the wars between 
England and Scotland teach us that the 
people were half savage. 

Thus from a certain class of state events 
rich conclusions may now and then be 
drawn. But the little facts of every-day 
life furnish us our best view of a people. 

When we learn that a great and rich 
nobleman, whose castles cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, possessed but one 
feather bed, and that he took it with him 
when he travelled, and considered it of 
sufficient importance to make it the sub- 
ject of a separate testamentary item, we 
have a fact, which with the conclusions 
to be drawn from it, as a naturalist may 
construct an animal from a single bone, is 
full of suggestive material for atmosphere. 

Another great nobleman willed an iron 
cooking-pot to a relative living at a dis- 
tance, and the relative took a long jour- 
ney to claim his legacy. Again we have 
condensed -atmosphere capable of great 
expansion. 

Old Margaret Paston writes to her son, 
Sir John, that she did “whop” his 
daughter Marjorie—a beautiful girl of 
eighteen—“‘ right lustily three several 
times,’’ because she was a “perverse 
huzzy ’’ touching one Richard Calle with 
whom she, fair Marjorie, was in love, con- 
trary to the will of her said grandam in 
that case made and provided. There we 
have the sweet old atmosphere in which 
girls loved perversely ; an atmosphere 
common to all times, past, present, and, 
let us hope, future. We also learn that 
the grandam was the controlling spirit in 
the household. That was an atmosphere 
peculiar to the past; for a grandam 
nowadays is usually content to occupy a 
back seat, while granddaughters occupy 
the right hand front box. Think of 
“‘ whopping right lustily”’ an eighteen year 
old daughter of one of our rich modern 
knights ! 

In the “ whopping”’ of Marjorie Paston 
we have more atmosphere than we should 
find ina thousand battles fought ; yet the 
fact that Marjorie was “ whopped” has no 
historic value to one who seeks to learn, 
by the acts of kings, parliaments, and ar- 
mies, the stories and the destinies of peo- 
ples. To those who seek the truth, the 
story of Marjorie means a great deal more 
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than does the fact that the Black Prince 
appropriated the crest and motto of the 
old blind king of Bohemia, whom he 
killed at the battle of Crécy, and that the 
Prince of Wales still bears them. I shall 
digress to tell you that Marjorie, despite 
grandam, father, mother, two priests and 
one bishop married her Richard finally. 
In that fact we find an atmosphere com- 
mon to all times ; for when a woman will 
—you know the rest. "Tis vain to say 
her “nay.” 

The sources from which we may easily 
and most accurately glean the right kind 
of material for historic atmosphere are the 
memoirs, letters, and chronicles of the peo- 
ple. Not those coming from the hands of 
seneschals and ministers, who wrote to glo- 
rify kings and princes ; but from the peo- 
ple who wrote of themselves and for them- 
selves ; from the poets, the monks, and the 
letter-writers. As examples I shall men- 
tion Matthew of Paris, Matthew of West- 
minster, and Roger of Hovedon, among 
the monks. Of the family letters, those 
of the Pastons have no equal for histori- 
cal value. Memoirs we have in great 
number. ‘To give even a partial list of 
them would take up too much space here, 
but I shall mention a few in the class 
which I deem most valuable: those of 
de Gramont, Madame du Barry, the Prin- 
cess Palatinate-d’ Orléans, and, best of all, 
dear old Pepys. Pepys has done a greater 
work for his time in preserving its color 
than either Clarendon or ponderous Dr. 
Burnett has done in recording the acts of 
kings, parliaments, and armies. 

I have defined historic atmosphere as 
realism applied to historical fiction. Now 
permit me to define the definition. I shall 
endeavor to make my supplemental defi- 
nition clear by showing both how realism 
may and may not be achieved in an his- 
torical novel. 

First, it cannot be created by merely re- 
citing historical facts of the period, unless 
those facts are essentially incident to the 
time in which they occurred and probably 
would not occur in any other time. To 
select such facts with accuracy, an author 
should intimately know the conditions of 
all periods in order to assure himself that 
the facts which he uses to impart the color 
of the particular period of which he writes 
belong to no other period. Few persons 
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have a knowledge so exhaustive ; and it 
follows that one who relies upon a judicious 
sprinkling of historical facts through his 
pages to give verisimilitude to his narra- 
tive, however interesting those facts may 
be, will be apt to fail of his purpose, by 
giving to the time of which he treats an 
atmosphere that might belong to a dozen 
other periods. Ido not mean that a fact 
which might have belonged to several 
periods should never be used in an his- 
torical romance, but that it is out of place 
if used for the sole purpose of imparting 
atmosphere. 

For example :+a novelist wishing to 
give atmosphere to a story of the protec- 
torate in England might tell how old Noll, 
being drunk one night, went out into Lon- 
don ; how he found upon the streets a 
coach drawn by four lusty horses ; how, 
for frolic, he put the postilions upon the 
inside, himself drove the coach about the 
town for awhile, and upset the cumber- 
some concern, greatly to the damage of 
the skin upon the Protector’s face. The 
occurrence really happened, and, as a fact, 
it is interesting and curious and might 
easily be made useful in a story; but it 
can give no atmosphere to the time of 
Cromwell, because such frolics are com- 
mon to all periods. In truth it would be 
misleading ; for Cromwell and the Eng- 
lish people of his time were more sober 
and more moral than either their prede- 
cessors or successors. 

There is, however, another class of facts 
of exceeding value and importance. 

If the novelist should tell us, as a part of 
his story, not as a mere item of informa- 
tion, that the Puritans gave to their chil- 
dren such baptismal names as “ Praise- 
God,” “ Christ - died - to-save-the-world ”’ 
and “ If-Christ-had - not - died-you-would- 
have-been-damned,” he would give at- 
mosphere to his story ; for such‘ lugubrious 
“piety ”’ could have come from no other 
people than the Puritans, with their osten- 
tatious holiness and their ‘ high-blown 
pride ” in humbleness. | Still, such baptis- 
mal names were a sign of good, and to the 
conditions which fostered them England 
and America owe a mighty debt. 

But even the useful fact must be prop- 
erly used if atmosphere is to be imparted 
by it. It must of necessity become an in- 
tegral part of the story. It must be used 
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only to enhance and to aid the telling of 
the tale. Be it never so curious or pecul- 
iar to its time it must not be dragged in. 
Novelists (1 here betray the craft) are 
compelled to create situations in order 
that they may lead up to certain things 
they wish to say, or facts they wish to 
use. ‘That, however, must be done adroit- 
ly ; for most readers resent a trap laid by 
a writer in order that he may exploit 
his learning or his wit. Of all forms of 
evil that beset the historical novelist, the 
greatest isthe temptation to display his- 
torical knowledge, but a writer who 
coerces his pen into such a display dulls 
his page. 

If I am right, it follows that to create 
historic atmosphere by the use of mere 
historical facts, the material employed must 
not only be peculiarly incident to the 
period treated, but it must be so wrought 
into the web and woof of the story as to 
make it seem necessary and incident to 
its movement. 

If a novelist wishes to reap the full 
benefit of his work, he must contrive that 
his book shall be read with ease, and that 
all its virtues shall be clearly discernible. 
Few readers are inclined to study a novel. 
If readers can be made to feel the chief 
effects of a story, among them its atmos- 
phere, without becoming conscious of the 
author’s deliberate intent, the work has 
been well done. There should be no fin- 
ger-boards in a novel. The story should 
give color and expression to its best points 
without explanation, and, if possible, with- 
out exciting consciousness in the reader 
of how he has been affected. If a reader 
is so careless as to miss the good, the loss 
is his own. 

Another method, now much abused, for 
imparting atmosphere to an historical nov- 
el is a partial use of the language of the 
period in which the events of the story 
occurred. By this method the reader, 
unless he is familiar with English, old and 
new, may easily be led astray. The lan- 
guage of a story may, of course, impart 
true atmosphere ; but if it does, the lan- 
guage must be that of the period in which 
the scenes of the story lie. A critic, re- 
cently writing of a novel, said, that a 
strong historic atmosphere was imparted 
to it by the judicious use vow and then of 
old-time phrases. Had the story been 
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written in the language of its day no one 
would have read it, and few could have 
done so, for the language of its period is 
almost a foreign tongue to us. ‘To avoid 
this calamity the author used a few well- 
known phrases of the period of which he 
wrote, belonging to the class of “ me- 
thinks,” and the rest of his composition 
was in nineteenth century English. In 
other words, he wrote in a language never 
spoken by Englishmen ; and those of his 
readers who happened not to know old 
English, labored under the mistaken im- 
pression that the quaint expressions gave 
atmosphere, and that the language used 
was an historical tongue. In_ short, it 
was a style manufactured by the author. 
The language was not zea/ and could 
not create realism. 

There are but two efficient alternatives 
offered an author in choosing language as 
a medium of expression for an historical 
novel; he may use the genuine tongue 
of the period; or, relying upon other 
methods for imparting atmosphere, he 
may write in his own language. 

Much has been said of the rare historic 
atmosphere in Scott’s novels, and I have 
frequently heard it attributed to Scott’s 
style of writing. The writer of this article 
has revelled in “Ivanhoe” and ‘The 
Talisman”’ since he was a child, and hopes 
to enjoy them so long as his reading days 
shall last, but he ventures to assert that 
the language in those great books is false. 
It is neither the language of Saxon-Nor- 
man England nor of Scott’s day. It has 
misled many readers. Fascinating as 
Scott’s novels are—and for sustained _ro- 
mantic interest ‘“‘ Quentin Durward ”’ has 
not its peer—few of them have any true 
atmosphere imparted by the language in 
which they are written. Many of them 
create a false impression by reason of 
their artificial style. Certainly Scott could 
not have imparted atmosphere to “ Ivan- 
hoe”? and “ Kenilworth”? by the same 
style ; their periods were centuries apart. 
With equal truth may it be said that he 
could not have imparted realism to 
“Quentin Durward,” by sprinkling his 
pages with old-time English phrases. The 
language of its period was Old French. 
Even had Scott used English of the time 
of Edward IV., he could not have created 
an atmosphere of Old France. 
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Sir Thomas More’s fragmentary history 
of Richard III. is probably the best spec- 
imen of early English composition extant. 
Yet More wrote three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after the period of “ Quentin Dur- 
ward.” Had Scott been tempted to use 
even the language of More’s “ Richard,” 
I can assure you that rare, sweet ‘ Quen- 
tin” would never have brought its infinite 
fund of delight to a world thirsty for the 
beautiful. 

It may be interesting to note, in eluci- 
dation of this fact, a few of the stumbling 
blocks which most readers would have 
found an impassable barrier to the full 
enjoyment of that tale of high adventure 
in old France, had Scott used the English 
of Sir Thomas More. They are as fol- 
lows : 


Abusions, frauds. Adhidit, admitted. <Ad- 
moise, alms. Balk out,toemit. Srast, preterit 
of burst. Bred, breath. Briganders, coats of mail. 
Bushment, a cluster. Chamberer, an intimate 
companion. Comen, participle of come. Conster, 
explain. Could, knew. Drifts, impulse. L£/7- 
soons, again. L£ga/, equal. Lucheason, cause. 
LEnsample, instance. L£the, easy. Farder, un- 
willing. Fvotting, rubbing. Gain-called, re- 
called. Gins, snares. Hawsed, increased. /m- 
portable, intolerable. Judbard, endanger. Leger, 
slight. Lzef, dear. A/anguellers, murderers. 
Maugre, in spite of. AZo, plural of more. Or, 
before. Ought, owed. Parfitly, perfectly. Per- 
case, perhaps. /2//, to plunder. /o//, to plun- 
der. eave, to plunder. Recidivation, relapse. 
Rowne, to whisper. Sowter, a cobbler. States, 
nobleman, Strange, loath. TZogged, plucked. 
Tone, the one. Tuition, protection. Weerish, 
weak. Wite, wrong. IWried, turned. 


The old Saxon language contained not 
more than five thousand words ; the old 
Norman-French an equal number. When 
those languages began to blend, many 
words were lost from each, and the hy- 
brid tongue was numerically but little 
richer than either of its parents. Shake- 
speare used only fifteen thousand words. 
Milton used but ten thousand words, and 
Spencer even less than Milton. Of course I 
do not assert that Shakespeare used all the 
words of the English language at his time; 
but if he used only one-third of them, there 
were in all at his command about forty-five 
thousand words. We now have at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand words, and 
I believe there does not live a man whose 
knowledge is so accurate and exhaustive 
as to enable him to write a story, even of 
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so recent a period as that of Shakespeare, 
in words used only at that time. 

That fact alone seems to me to show 
the utter inutility of language as a means 
to historic atmosphere. 

When I first read Thackeray’s inimi- 
table burlesques, “A Legend of the 
Rhine,” and *“ Rowena and Rebecca,’ I 
thought that the days of “ What, ho, with- 
in there,” ‘“ gadzooks,” “sooth to say,” 
“‘ methinks,” ‘‘ thee and thou’’ were num- 
bered ; but, alas, they still live. 

Unless an author can maintain, without 
deviation, from the first to the last pages 
of his book, the language of the period of 
which he writes, his work will be better, 
his pages will be more easily read ; and 
whatever true atmosphere he may be able 
to create in other ways will be more con- 
vincing if he writes in the language of his 
own times. No books have a stronger 
flavor of their own period than the D’Ar- 
tagnan romances well translated into mod- 
ern English. 

It were as well for an English author 
to attempt to give German atmosphere 
to a story of German life by writing it in 
broken English, as to attempt to give old- 
time flavor to an old-time tale by writing 
in a tongue composed of both the old and 
the new. 

If I am right in my conclusions, atmos- 
phere may be imparted by facts and lan- 
guage, subject to the conditions above 
stated. These two methods, although 
generally attempted, more frequently fail 
than succeed. Novels wherein old-time 
phrases and historical facts only are relied 
upon to give old-time color are accepted 
without question perhaps by those who 
do not know the period of which the 
novels treat, or do not care to analyze the 
question. But to an inquiring mind, know- 
ing the period, such a novel as to its at- 
mosphere is usually as disappointing as 
wet gunpowder It is from the setting of 
the story and from the acts, motives, and 
methods of thought of the characters that 
true atmosphere may be imparted. What 
the characters are made to feel, do, and 
say gives realatmosphere. What they say 
is the important matter ; not how they say 
it. Motive is the ground color for all his- 
torical pictures. 

There is no period in history of which 
we have a complete view. At best we can 
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only catch glimpses of the environment of 
men and women who have preceded us, 
and who have faded into the dim, hazy 
light of the past. We have but fragment- 
ary pictures, that come to us in sections, 
like the picture-blocks of a child, with 
many parts missing. Those parts which 
we lack we try to fill in as best we can, 
guiding our hands, as we draw, by the 
parts we have. We do our best, and there 
is still left a disappointing blank. We can 
never arrive at a complete picture. But 
we attain something, despite the fact that 
many even of the blocks left to us are 
misleading. We find a certain condition, 
and following the law of cause and effect 
we are justified in believing that certain 
motives grew out of it in the breasts of 
the people who lived under that condi- 
tion. Men and women are moved by 
impulse, and act from motives ; and im- 
pulse, motives, and conditions arise re- 
ciprocally from each other. Therefore, 
when we wish to complete our picture we 
reason from conditions to acts, when we 
have the conditions and have not the 
acts. Where we have the acts and not the 
conditions we retrace our steps from acts 
to conditions, and may arrive at conclu- 
sions more or less accurate. For ex- 
ample : we find a woman taking her sick 
child to the thumb-nail of a saint to be 
cured ; or, we learn of parents taking their 
daughter to a famous priest, that devils 
may be cast out of her, and we at once 
conclude that there must have been a 
condition of great ignorance, superstition, 
and religious zeal. On the other hand, 
we may have no knowledge of such acts, 
but if we find a condition of great igno- 
rance, superstition, and religious zeal, we 
are safe in concluding that certain classes 
of occurrences took place. If we find 
rules governing trial by combat, although 
we may not during a long period be able 
to learn of one trial having been fought, 
we are safe in supposing there were many. 
Thus we know from conditions that peo- 
ple talked and thought about relic cures 
and the casting out of devils, as we talk 
nowadays about anti-toxin and germs. 
We also know that people talked about 
the institution of trial by combat ; that 
they abused and praised it, condemned 
and approved it, exactly as we treat our 
Supreme Court. 
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During the time of George I. we find 
the two K6nigsmark brothers and their 
beautiful sister, Aurora, who was the 
mother of Marshal Saxe, in pursuit of ad- 
venture from court to court. We find the 
trio gambling and stealing; we see the 
brothers murder “ ‘Tom of Ten Thousand ”’ 
upon his wedding night, in London, be- 
cause Tom’s bride had refused the elder 
K6nigsmark. Again, we find them in Paris 
and Vienna, and scattered through the 
German courts, taking unfair advantage 
in games and duels. We find the sister 
making all the mischief and doing all the 
evil possible for a beautiful woman, which 
in itself is no trifling matter. Still, we 
find them dancing, singing, feasting, and 
drinking in the best of company. Brother 
Philip was as pretty a villain as ever lived. 
Thackeray calls him “as great a beauty 
and as great a villain as his brother,” 
which Thackeray evidently thought was 
the limit of villainy. How he danced him- 
self into the heart of Sophia Dorothea, the 
fair young wife of George I., and then 
danced himself to death; and how he 
danced the woman who was so madly in- 
fatuated with him into disgrace and infa- 
my, to say nothing of thirty years’ impris- 
onment, is a sad, familiar story. Madame, 
Princess Palatinate-d’Orléans (a good, 
coarse old soul), sister-in-law to Louis 
XIV. and aunt to George I., tells us her 
august nephew did not believe that his heir, 
the Prince of Wales, was his son. 

The conditions which prevailed in 
Europe at the time of George I. would 
lead us to perceive that the type of Kénigs- 
mark might have existed, even did we 
know nothing of the K6nigsmarks ; and, 
vice versa, the K6nigsmarks would clearly 
show us the conditions had we no other 
evidence of them. 

I give these illustrations to show how 
an author may, from scanty material, 
draw a fragmentary picture of which he 
may use such parts as are necessary to 
the promotion of his story. The primary 
use of historical matter should be to help 
the story along, not to give atmosphere, 
desirable as that quality is. Atmosphere 
will come of itself if the material is of the 
right sort and enters naturally into the 
narrative. 

Given sharply defined conditions, one 
who has the historical method of thought 
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will be able to learn therefrom at least a 
part of what was done and said by persons 
living under those conditions ; and given 
even a few isolated acts of the people one 
may determine many of the general con- 
ditions that prevailed. But there again is 
need for caution. 

Especially is it true of conditions, that 
the accounts which have been left to us by 
the chronicles are often erroneous. If we 
accept Hall’s account of life at the court 
of Henry VIII. we shall find a stilted, 
ceremonious condition of affairs that 
would have killed the sportive Henry be- 
fore his thirtieth year. ‘To be sure, Henry 
in after years became more sedate by rea- 
son of his weight of villainy, but Hall’s 
picture of life at Greenwich Palace during 
Henry’s early manhood is wrong. From 
other sources we learn many little facts 
which lead us surely to see a condition of 
affairs which must have been quite uncere- 
monious ; in fact, a great deal more than 
“free and easy.” We find Henry and his 
foster brother, Brandon, going out one 
night in disguise to play pranks upon the 
long-suffering London watch. Henry kept 
some very low company that night. Upon 
another night we find Henry and this same 
Brandon engaged in a most disgraceful 
broil with a party of gentlemen. Henry 
was in the habit of calling upon a beautiful 
young girl named Cecil, who was a mem- 
ber of his sister’s suite. Upon those visits 
the king took Brandon with him and did 
not hesitate to leave that fortunate gentle- 
man with his beautiful sister, while he, 
Henry, visited Cecil. Upon emerging from 
a door which opened into a little garden, 
the pair were met by the party of knights 
spoken of, one of whom was furiously jeal- 
ous of Brandon on account of the princess. 
A broil ensued in which Henry fought val- 
iantly. One or two of the gentlemen, in- 
cluding Brandon, were slightly wounded, 
whereupon explanations followed and the 
whole party went off for cards, dice, and 
wine during the rest of the night. In view 
of such facts, Hall’s elaborate account of 
court ceremoniousness appears faulty, not 
to say false. The ceremonies were used 
only for show and upon state occasions ; 
and every-day life in the palace was much 
the same as it was in the houses of wealthy 
Englishmen of lower degree—a little more 
riotous perhaps. 
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Again, St. Simon gives us many volumes 
detailing the ceremonious mode of life in 
the palaces of Louis XIV. and XV., and 
shows us a condition of affairs that even 
able-bodied men could not have endured 
for long. If we are to believe St. Simon, 
neither Louis XIV. nor Louis XV. could 
have stooped to a trivial human act—they 
were always kingly. They were compelled 
to be kingly, for the rules of their court 
etiquette absolutely required it of them. 
Yet we find Louis XIV., at midnight, 
prowling about the palace in his night- 
cap, hunting a piece of cold chicken 
which he knew had been left from sup- 
per. ‘The gossipy letters of the Princess 
Palatinate-d’ Orléans, sister-in-law of Louis 
XIV., and the still more gossipy memoirs 
of Duclos, are much better sources from 
which to learn true court conditions than 
the elaborate six volumes of gouty old St. 
Simon. Du Barry’s memoirs, which are 
painfully frank, are full of little facts con- 
cerning Louis XV. and his mode of life, 
which show us unmistakably that condi- 
tions existed which were the antithesis of 
those portrayed by the professional chron- 
iclers of the time. ‘The latter wrote of how 
matters should have been—of theories. 
Du Barry wrote of conditions. Henry the 
Great played leap-frog with his courtiers, 
and Henry III. found his chief amuse- 
ment in toying with a return-ball. The 
Duke of Buckingham, favorite of James 
I., playfully called his majesty ‘ Your 
Sowship.” And the chambermaids in 
Whitehall Palace addressed Charles II. 
familiarly as ‘‘ Rowery ’’—that being the 
name of a famous horse in the royal 
stables. Richelieu played “ horse,” and 
would gallop and trot around the billiard- 
table, neighing and kicking up his heels. 
If the latter fact is true, and for it we have 
fairly good authority, Bulwer has distorted 
the old cardinal in a way that: is pitiable. 

Relative environments must have fos- 
tered those little facts, since little facts, 
quite as surely as great ones, must have 
precedent conditions. One of those con- 
ditions was that kings of past ages were 
not always kingly, nor royal personages 
always royal, as our romancers would have 
us believe. They were quite as much 
men and women, and a great deal more 
children, than are we—a strange mixture 
of simplicity and pomp. 
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Thus we see that in drawing conclusions 
from conditions, as they have been hand- 
ed down to us by the chronicles, we must 
use great care in selection ; since the pict- 
ures may have become distorted by the 
medium through which we see them. 

A marked example of distortion is our 
attitude toward Richard the Lion-Hearted 
and his brother John. ‘The former is hon- 
ored and adored ; the latter is loathed and 
despised. But what are the sources of our 
feeling toward these two men? ‘They are 
the writings of the enemies of John and of 
the friends of Richard. All the chronicles 
contemporaneous with Richard and John 
were written by Italian monks, or at least 
by ecclesiastics having Italian sympathies, 
who had been appointed by the Pope to 
ecclesiastical benefices in England. Rich- 
ard was the friend of the Italians, who had 
been sent to England to live upon English 
fat. John was their enemy, and insisted 
that he and not the Pope should exercise 
the right of ecclesiastical investiture in his 
own realm. But upon the evidence—I 
shall say testimony—of those prejudiced 
witnesses do we extol the brainless human 
butcher, Richard, who drained England of 
her life-blood ; and upon the same testi- 
mony do we condemn John, who, bad as 
he was, at least made an effort, probably 
from selfish motives, to save England from 
exhaustion at the hands of foreign eccle- 
siastics. 

I have digressed from my subject that 
I might illustrate the fallibility of histor- 
ical authorities, and to show how easy it 
is for us to remain in the errors of our an- 
cestors. 

The illustration of John and Richard 
serves also to show how difficult is the 
task one sets for himself when he attempts 
to sift the true from the false in his search 
for by-gone conditions, and the care that 
is necessary to be used when he seeks to 
learn, and if possible to reproduce, the 
color of lives that are past. We find not 
only the mistakes of those who committed 
the original errors, through intention or 
otherwise, but we find the same errors 
carelessly repeated by men who have re- 
written history with theories of their own 
to establish. There should be no pur- 
pose in writing history but to tell the truth. 

I believe there is now no definite con- 
formity in opinion as to what constitutes 


historic atmosphere. This is due more 
to the lack of thought than to the lack of 
knowledge. Each one seems to have a 
carelessly formed conception of his own 
upon the subject. One seems to believe 
that “methinks”? is atmospheric. An- 
other holds that ‘‘an’”’ for “if,” is his- 
toric to the core. Gad-zooks wafts an- 
other backward, and again for others ‘“ By 
my halidom,” in the mouth of the butch- 
er’s boy, would straightway make a knight 
of him. 

Those great authors whom I have had 
the temerity seemingly to criticise have 
given me so much pleasure, and are so 
firmly set in the sanctity of common ap- 
proval that I almost feel abashed in point- 
ing out a single flaw; but if among all 
their perfections we find one error, the 
fact that a great man committed it is no 
good reason why we should perpetuate 
it. Shakespeare, of course, used his own 
language, but many of the quaint expres- 
sions which we have adopted from him, 
and which are used by us in old-time stor- 
ies, were the slang of Shakespeare’s day. 
There was no aristocracy of words at that 
primitive period of our language. Plebeian 
slang was as good as the king’s English. 
We now have an aristocracy of words ; 
and why should our modern authors, who 
so abhor our own slang, even though it 
may be expressive, use dead slang simply 
because it is dead ? 

I may be wrong in asserting that the 
novels to which I have referred would 
have been greater if written entirely in 
modern English. I shall make no great 
effort to maintain that position. But that 
a style sprinkled with old-time words and 
phrases, however beautiful it may be, is, 
after all, only a sort of mosaic and not a 
real tongue, and that it cannot create his- 
toric atmosphere, | insist, are propositions 
that cannot be successfully refuted. 

I believe that the author who wishes 
to impart historic atmosphere to his work 
ought to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions prevailing at the time of 


which he means to write. He should learn 


as much as possible of what the people 
thought, said, and did; and reasoning 
from conditions to acts, and from acts to 
conditions, he should fill in the dim frag- 
mentary picture as well as he can, and de- 
pend upon the setting of his story and the 
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motives, conduct, and speech of his char- mosphere. I have found more fault than 
acters for realism. remedy, and nothing is so easy as fault- 
We certainly have no available language finding. The first step, however, toward 
back of the time of Elizabeth. That was reformation is to see and recognize our 
the greatest gestatory period of our errors. 
English tongue. We cannot usethe French The matter surely is of sufficient im- 
language back of the time of Francis I. portance to deserve a criterion. With the 
Those languages, at even a much later vast amount of good historical fiction that 
period than that I have named, would be_ is now being written, it is desirable that a 
3 tedious for many persons to read. standard of criticism should be established 
I have written much more about what for the measurement of realism in stories 
is not atmosphere than about what is at- of bygone days. 
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By William J. Long 


A TREMOR of brakes where the partridge glides— 
‘ Kwit, kwit/ and a whirr of wings. 

y A chipmunk chides at a mink that hides ; 

4 A leaf drops down ; and the ground-bird sings. 












A soft gleam under the bending ferns, 

By twisted roots where the woodmouse dwells. 
A tinkle of music, stealing along 

4 Through sheen and shadow and veery’s song, 

Like the tinkle of altar bells. 












And loving hemlocks their wide fronds droop, 
To shield its face from the sun’s warm tide; 
: While timid wild things, with noiseless feet, 
: And fear-wide eyes, through the green moss creep— 
They drink, and are satisfied. 














O song from the earth’s great singing heart ! 
O gleam from unfathomed wells of light ! 

4 Content, if only thine overflow 

: To the simple wood-folk, that come and go, 

Can make their dim world bright. 













I part the ferns from thy sweet cool face ; 
To my bending lips is thy full fresh mead. 
And, deep within me, seems welling up 
Some living water, from life’s full cup, 
To share with a world in need. 









A quiver of leaves where the partridge glides— 
Kwit, kwit/ and a whirr of wings. 

The squirrel chides at the mink that hides ; 

The shadows play ; and a wood-thrush sings. 
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And I say that this suggests sundry reflec- 
tions, because it is from those writers, pre- 
cisely, who have sincerity and insight that the 
harsher judgment comes. The authors of 
the two books especially alluded to are, as it 
happens, peculiarly qualified by unusually 
varied and well-digested knowledge of this 
land and its people to treat intelligently of 
American character, and that which Th. Bent- 
zon (Mme. Blanc) and P. de Coulevain have 


E are called upon to face a certain 
European decline in the literary 
value of the American Girl. This 

is interesting, and it suggests reflections which 
do not always appear on the outside. There 
was a time, and not so long ago, when the 
“type ” in question was, as no one needs to 
be reminded, in high favor. It was 
a windfall on the one hand, for 
Continental carpenters of fiction on 


American 
Types in Euro- 
pean Fiction. 





the hunt for new material :—and 
Heaven knows how startling were the sit- 
uations in which their stimulated imagina- 
tions conceived of the emancipated heiresses, 
and unchaperoned, college-educated bread- 
winners, from the United States as normally 
moving !—-and, on the other hand, it meant, 
for the serious writers, a new manifestation 
of the essentially modern soul to be analyzed 
and classified, and a fresh revelation of the 
eternal feminine to be explored. To place a 
free and fearless maid from America in Old 
World circles of great social complexity, and 
to work out the results, was a favorite “ study ”’ 
of psychologico-cosmopolitan novelists after 
the manner of Mr. Henry James and of M. 
Bourget. And it still is. But whereas the 
beau réle used generally to be the American’s 
in these conjunctures, the thing to be observed 
is that this is no longer, at least with Conti- 
nental writers, to the same extent the case. 
The innocent boyishness, honest freshness, 
uprightness, and downrightness of the Ameri- 
can heroine used to be made to second her 
beauty and her pretty clothes so well that she 
was wont to rise, in spite of possible crudities, 
into the ultimately lovable and triumphant 
character of the book. Now, in more than 
one recent instance—in two clever pieces of 
French fiction, notably, which have been 
brought rather prominently forward in this 
country by their English dress—there is an 
inversion of the parts. The American girl, 
after the fullest justice has been done to her 
native qualities, is made conclusively to suffer 
by contrast with the older, mellower, more 
“ socialized ” type of the foreign woman. 
The reaction, indeed, is in the air. Intima- 
tions of it float in upon us from many quarters. 


sought to do is to individualize a literary type 
which was becoming as fixed, in its way, and 
as conventional, as that of the French jeuse 
fille. WWfiat the reading world abroad had 
always had presented to it was, so to say, the 
institutional American girl. What had struck 
the attention of writers was the new ‘“sur- 
faces ” which she presented, a different sur- 
face from that of European women, because 
our institutions had modelled her after a dif- 
ferent pattern. And this conventional /- 
urante of an American girl still suffices for 
the purposes of such novelists as are not 
much concerned with truth. Such, however, 
as are so concerned are seeking to penetrate 
the mould, and to reach the inner mechanism : 
the movements of the soul, the workings of 
the human passions. And, behold, they give 
us to understand that they are disappointed 
in what they find! 

But along with this there goes something 
else. Of literary value the American man 
hitherto may assuredly be asserted to have 
had none whatever abroad. So far as he 
was treated of at all, or recognized as fit for 
literature, it was usually because of his con- 
tributions to the possibilities of the semi- 
grotesque. Now this too is changing. There 
is perceptible in the psychological school of 
fiction a strong interest in the type of the 
American fortune-maker, and where a while 
ago he was complacently portrayed as a 
grubbing creature, without sentiment, and 
without intelligence beyond the reach of the 
sound of his “ticker,” he now appears more 
and more as the fundamentally nobler half 
of the American ménage (as that ménage is 
chiefly known in European countries). A 
something mysterious and prestigious is being 
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thrown about the inner life of these captains 
of finance ; their peculiar order of genius is 
beginning to stir the literary imagination. 
More than that, M. Bourget, in certain 
sketches of male Americans who ostensibly 
were given over solely to the accumulation 
of pelf, has turned, with intention, the more 
hidden folds of their nature to the light, and 
has emphasized the capacity for self-sacri- 
fice concealed within the grubbers, and their 
capabilities of paternal tenderness pathetic as 
that of Pére Goriot, and their often anchorite- 
like personal asceticism—an asceticism that 
is so compatible with the widest lavishness 
toward their womenkind. 

In short, one might sum up the situation 
by saying that foreign writers are discovering 
American men to be amenable to effective 
literary handling precisely in proportion as 
they are discovering that the (at the first 
glance far more promising) American woman 
is proving not to yield, under treatment, the 
riches that were expected of her. How far 
professional opinions on these matters may 
or may not be founded on the actual facts is 
a subject not here to be looked into. Whether 
the masculine American nature has deeper 
feelings than the feminine, whether it has 
intensities of its own which the latter, under 
its spirited outward show, is incapable of— 
here is a large question! Whatever one 
may think of it, there remains a literary ques- 
tion, which is quite distinct and apart from 
it. And it is a very fascinating question. 

The verdict of Europe on the sexes in this 
Republic—that the men always slave while 
the women always divert themselves—brings 
us to the very root of it. It is acknowledged, 
of course, that the diversion often takes on 
a serious and strenuous complexion ; that our 
women have the reforming, educating, mor- 
alizing enthusiasms in the superlative degree. 
But theirs, by and large, is the free life, the 
life of independence and self-expression, and 
not the life of service. And this, which, new 
at first, aroused so many anticipations, which 
lured the literary observers on with the hope 
that out of it the most unforeseen dramatic 
developments might spring, is now more than 
suspected to be, rather, a cause of dramatic 
poverty. The old, time-worn ties of life, the 
dim-colored duties, serenely or doggedly ac- 
cepted, that have made up the common lot of 
mankind since the beginning, they, after all, 
are the material, it seems, out of which the 
power and the emotion of fiction must be 
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spun. It is material that wears, that lasts. 
Sentiments warped by their surroundings, 
passions galled by the yoke of labor, out of 
these come the tragedies and the heroisms 
that give poignancy to the written page. And 
if those who know are showing a disposition 
to place rather the man of America than the 
woman forward in the scale of literary values 
it is because the former lives, prosaically, the 
workaday life of service, hidden within the 
depths of which there is somewhere a rush of 
living waters—or there may always be im- 
agined that there is. To be very much one’s 
own mistress, to have very much one’s own 
way, to make one’s own pleasures and even 
one’s obligations, instead of taking them as 
providence sends them—it is, in itself, envi- 
able. But, for the purposes of literature, the 
foreign psychologists appear to wish to infer 
that it is to fail a little. It is, in the efflo- 
rescence, to run too much to color, and per- 
haps too little to scent. 


HEN the papers reported the other 

day that a Freshman in one of the 

big colleges had been sent to jail for 
five days for stealing signs, no doubt a fair 
proportion of the college graduates who saw 
the item reflected on that property in the 
condition of undergraduate existence which 
makes it almost impossible for col- 
lege lads to profit by the experi- 
ence of their predecessors. Upper- 
classmen in most colleges know that such 
pranks as stealing signs are inexpedient, but 
Freshmen don’t. In any four years in al- 
most any college enough practical experi- 
ence of the conditions of human existence is 
assimilated to raise the average wisdom of 
the college to a high point, if only it could be 
kept in the institution. The trouble is that 
as soon as one lot of men get to know a little 
something, out they all go and are succeeded 
by green hands; so while colleges are con- 
stantly pouring wisdom out into the world, 
the average of undergraduate wisdom climbs 
slowly. We observe this at a comparatively 
early age and attribute it very properly to 
the transitory nature of undergraduate exist- 
ence. Somewhat later we observe that the 
same thing holds good in the great world, 
and that the reason why men in general are 
not wiser is that those whose experience has 
taught them something are constantly pass- 
ing on and out, and are being succeeded by 
new-comers who know less. There is a 
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gradual progress which represents the achieve- 
ment of each generation after its back-slid- 
ings have been deducted. It seems odd that 
so many questions which have been settled 
so many times should have to be worked out 
again in the course of every thirty years, but 
that is how the world is constituted. Just 
now we agitate ourselves as much over the 
question whether it is fair for big nations to 
take possession of the real estate of small na- 
tions, as though that was a new question and 
had not been debated and conclusions reached 
and acted upon in every decade since the 
earth was opened to settlers. True, the se- 
quence of processes is not quite as I have put 
them, for first the thing is done, then conclu- 
sions are reached, and last of all comes the 
debate. We can form a reasonably accurate 
notion of what is right for individuals to do 
by examining the laws and estimating from 
them the position of public sentiment. But 
there are no laws that control the behavior of 
nations, so we have to judge of what they 
think is right by what they do. It accords 
with universal custom for civilized people to 
take for their use the land of savages (as we 
have taken Indian lands) ; also any land that 
rounds out a boundary, or includes a desir- 
able harbor ; also any land they can buy a 
title to; also any land that they want and 
which other people cannot keep them out of; 
also any land that is lying around loose, or is 
in feeble hands and might make trouble if not 
gathered up and strongly held. We have ex- 
amples of land-grabbing by governments, not 
absolutely every day, but every few years; 
but at every new instance there are thousands 
of persons, either recently born or whose 
memories are short who cry out that it is 
against the rules. There have never been any 
rules about it except such as may be deduced 
from practice. What restrains governments 


from convenient usurpation is not moral sense, 
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but merely prudence, and regard for the prej- 
udices of other strong governments. Pru- 
dence restrains governments from taking 
what they don’t want or might not be able 
to hold, and deference to prejudice makes 
them wary of grabbing what they might 
have to fight too hard for. Brief as our stay 
in this world is we ought to realize and re- 
member these things, and be ready to act on 
our knowledge when the occasion comes for 
action. 

A college lad does well enough if he knows 
something by the time he gets out of ccllege, 
for there is still a chance to use it, but we 
ought to understand the methods of the 
greater world in time to put our knowledge 
to use while we are still in the institution. A 
government is not like a man. It has not 
like passions, and even good governments 
have by no means the same compunctions 
that most good men have. We Americans, 
although ourselves engaged in the business 
of governing, are not as wise about the natural 
history of governments as we should be. We 
ought to study them more and learn about 
their habits, propensities, and methods, so 
that, under unusual conditions, we may know 
what to expect and what to favor or oppose. 
Our own government is liable to behave very 
much like other governments, and unless we 
know what sort of conduct governments lean 
toward, it may at any time surprise us very 
much. We are apt to think that because it is 
ours it is like us. It isn’t. We are men, and 
a government is a government, and men and 
governments being ruled by different needs 
and motives are apt to be very dissimilar in 
their actions. Laws protect men, but gov- 
ernments have to take care of themselves. 
If they can’t, right or wrong, down they go. 
The world, in so far as they are concerned, 
is still in the main subject to the rule of the 
strongest. 
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ON COLORING STATUARY AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


it be the representation of animated 

form, like the human figure, or con- 
ventional shapes, like those of architecture, is 
really not such a difficult one as it has be- 
come through argumentation. It is, I believe, 
a very simple consideration, if we look at the 
question as belonging to the domain of the 
eye. To that judgment all the plastic arts 
must come; there is no other proof of them. 
There may be intellectual and moral prefer- 
ences—there may be also similar reasons and 
instincts which have created these forms ; yet 
their results must always obey the rather 
loose but fundamental laws which decide 
final success in the plastic arts. 

Let me recall a slight memory of travel, 
which will place the question in the practical 
way that I am trying tosuggest. My mem- 
ory brings back a quiet afternoon, at a little 
place in Japan called Hase, where I rested 
after a long look at the gigantic statue of 
Buddha at Kamakura. I was tempted to go 
to the temple of Kwannon, which is at the 
end of the village, and whose platform looks 
over the seashore and the Kamakura plain. 
In the temple I was taken to the holy place, 
exceedingly high and very narrow, which I 
entered by a very little door ; and far above 
me, to a height of thirty feet, rose the great 
statue, almost filling this narrow space. Its 
gilded smile and painted eyes looked kindly 
down upon me, in a light which was obscur- 
ity. But the painting and the gilding, bring- 
ing out what the artist wished to be seen, and 
leaving vague what was unnecessary, or 
what was additionally beautiful from being 
indistinct, allowed me to see the meaning— 
the intention of the holy image—which would 
have been lost in the upper darkness had 
this great statue been a monochrome image, 
such as we make. Therefore the painting 
and gilding of this statue were not a fanci- 
ful bit of zstheticism, but were vital factors 
of the impression produced. This example 
explains, I think, the justification of a color- 
ing of form. Nor do I mention it as an ex- 
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Ti question of coloring relief, whether 





ception. In other temples where usually the 
light was dim and uncertain, but at the same 
time liable to changes and sudden breaks of 
sunlight, dropping into the gloom in long col- 
umns of extreme brilliancy, the artists had 
resorted to similar devices. Sometimes the 
images were much painted and gilded, with 
garments patterned in color ; sometimes only 
sober tones of dull color, or even pale whites 
and grays, brought the statues into the 
proper relation with their surroundings. 
These surroundings might be very rich in 
gold and color and metal-work, or they might 
be very simple, with scarcely more than the 
well-balanced tones of various woods. In 
such a case the coloring or tinting of the 
images separated them from the place they 
lived in, and prevented their looking like the 
furniture of their rooms. It was always the 
same idea ; the carrying out of the intention 
of the image—of enforcing its idea. Some- 
times the realism was carried very far; for 
all artists are not equally reticent and well 
balanced, and there must always have been 
such a thing as pleasing one’s congregation. 
So in South America and in. Spain, the 
statues of saints are clothed in satins and in 
jewelry, while in northern Europe, and even 
in France, churches have been all covered 
with whitewash inside. 

In all of the better instances that I re- 
member in Japan there was no intention, ap- 
parently, of matching the original represented. 
Lips were not painted red, as are the lips of 
the ladies who keep up their youth perforce. 
Teeth were not made bright white enamelled 
bits of bone, but were gilded just enough to 
glitter and look as part of the living organ- 
ism. 

All of this of course is the recognition of 
life as but the object of representation and 
the means of embodying an idea; so that 
there is no notion of realism in these finishings 
in the sense of a competition with nature, but 
only an idea of keeping the work 7 the key 
of the place where it zs, and preventing the 
suggestion of death and arrest of vital mean- 
ing. Were a white marble statue placed in 
any rich and colored surroundings, the first 
impression would certainly be that of petri- 
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faction. Only the genius of the artist would 
be able to triumph over the physical impres- 
sion. And so, in the twilight of the Greek 
temple, the Greek who was reasonable, and 
highly sensitive to artistic necessities, and also 
respectful of ideas, painted and gilded his 
statues, and filled their eyes with precious 
stones, and made their flesh of ivory and their 
clothes of gold, and painted the walls and the 
carvings, and did apparently the reverse of 
what we ourselves do. But he had what we 
have not any longer : the respect of the idea 
for which the work existed. He was vain of 
his success, as are artists, but it does not 
seem that he wished a success in contradic- 
tion to the meaning which he had intended 
to represent. Of course his colored statuary 
must have melted more into the surroundings 
and shown less of the particular cleverness of 
touch and modelling than it would have 
shown if left uncolored, and exhibited in the 
light of the Salon in Paris. But may it not 
be the reason of his superiority, which is gen- 
erally acknowledged, that he was willing to 
subordinate his cleverness to his idea ? 

The examples of Japan I bring up because 
I have seen them with my own eyes, and 
have meditated upon their value; and be- 
cause Japan is one of the few countries which 
have retained ¢vaditzon, and is on that ac- 
count of most certain value to us, whose 
traditions have been broken many times 
over. Throughout the East, from the earli- 
est imaginable times, the practice of col- 
oring form has persisted to the present day, 
as it did with us until the sixteenth century, 
or thereabouts, when certain conditions, to 
which I shall refer later, persuaded the artis- 
tic taste, and then the public taste, to look 
upon the past habit as barbaric. 

If we suppose that the savage represents 
an early development, and is not a degener- 
ate, then the line is unbroken, and we have 
the entire human consensus to the coloring 
of form as a perfectly natural development. 
The weight of proof should then be upon 
those of us who oppose such use of color, 
though they may be amply justified in special 
cases. The South Sea Islander who cuts the 


form of his images, finds it advantageous to 
blacken or redden some of his cuttings, and 
to make inlays of mother-of-pearl, to indicate 
more strongly the pattern of what he wishes 
to emphasize ; as, long ago, the Egyptian and 
the Greek inserted metal or precious stones 
in the eyes of their images. 


They had not 
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been educated to see the eye, for instance, 
as a white ball. We have so far accepted 
such conventions as the white ball of the eye, 
the rendering of a landscape in black and 
white ink, the representation of colored 
flesh by little cross-lines of black and white 
(as in engraving), or by the black and white 
of the photograph, that we do not sufficiently 
appreciate the facts of our perception of 
nature. The fact is that we see colored, and 
from these colored appearances we abstract 
what we desire to select. Even the most 
colored representation possible is but a faint 
indication of the infinitely colored appearance 
of the world. We tend naturally to make 
abstractions readily, of all appearances and 
with a certain pleasure at having disentangled 
the part of nature that we wish to insist upon, 
as we do when we make an outline drawing. 
Of course, the mind being the main cause of 
our doing and appreciating things, we can 
see what we wish, and be pleased at the ab- 
straction that we look at; as we determine 
to see a face in some rock. We fill this ab- 
straction or selection with our intention, and 
the eye—especially the eye most sensitive to 
color—will delight in the black-and-white 
representation of all the coloring of nature. 
The slight India-ink sketch of a Chinese or 
Japanese master can convey the suggestion 
of blue or gray sky, and waving green trees, 
and the colored haze of mountains; so also 
do the etchings of Rembrandt. But that is 
zsthetic abstraction, against which I make 
no protest. All that I wish to note is the 
naturalness of using color. 

To return now to the lesson of our first 
example, we can see that color can be used, 
and should be used to insist—what the French 
would call afpuyer—upon the meaning. 

At all good moments, with good artists, be 
they savage or civilized, the question of help- 
ing, directing, controlling the sight has been 
the main object : to make the form more prec- 
ious or more delicate, to attract attention here, 
and to dismiss it there. The colored image in 
the dark ce//a of the Greek temple was there- 
by made visible, and obscurity, instead of be- 
ing a hinderance, added a still further charm. 
For there is nothing more seductive to the 
mind than the gradual discovery of meaning. 
In the same way, the blinding light of out- 
of-doors which crushes out form and flattens 
it into spaces of mere light and dark, was 
and is mitigated by the toning and coloring 
of forms unreadable in too great openness. 
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Again, the forms midway between light and 
dark, in reflected light and in recesses, take 
up their meaning better when insisted upon. 

It would seem evident that unity of effect 
—I do not mean monotony of effect—being 
the end in view, the question of coloring any 
particular form, architectural or not, is settled 
by the advantage of so doing or otherwise, as 
relating to the intention pursued. Of course 
we are limited by the materials; gilding and 
mosaic may not agree with surfaces of paint, 
because of calling attention to the relative 
weakness of the latter. So colored marbles 
and metal and glass may not be at our com- 
mand, and paint may have to be used as 
the only practical material. If exact definite- 
ness of the actual space$ and heights and 
sizes be aimed at, then color is in our way, as 
it affects these points. The mysteriousness 
of great colored buildings like St. Mark’s we 
know; and we can see why a very exact mind 
satisfied with itself, like the usual French 
one, might find it impossible to lose its sense 
of definiteness and limitation, and desire, on 
the contrary, to see every detail equally vis- 
ible, every height equally to be gauged, every 
space to be measurable, This would be the 
same feeling that would object to that myster- 
ious and subtle modification of exact plumbs 
and horizontals and even ground plans which 
characterizes so much of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Gothic architecture. 

To many minds also, mysteriousness ob- 
tained through color or form must seem bar- 
baric, as being limitless and ungaugeable— 
not showing one’s exact knowledge of formu- 
las. Hence the definiteness and scholarly 
subservience of the late Renaissance. Hence 
also the tendencies of more modern Renais- 
sance, which may be called commercial. 
Hence, also, no real unity of color shown in 
most of our modern attempts. They have 
been mostly school exercises, archzological 
theses, or adjuncts of prettiness. 

The use of color is a remodelling and re- 
distributing of the form, which of course im- 
plies a disturbing of the relations first estab- 
lished—a keeping of the whole question in 
solution until the end. For color modifies 
sizes, as we know, as also it does the relations 
of spaces, so that things advance or recede or 
assert their horizontality or perpendicularity 
by their color. They appear also more or 
less hard or soft, fixed or dubious, more de- 
cidedly fit to support, or not at all so. Such 
considerations, and an acquaintance with the 
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use of them, seem indicated even in such 
light work as the Pompeiian coloring of or- 
namental forms and architectural decora- 
tions. 

So, at all times, blues have been used in 
mass, to lift the vault or the ceiling, if to do 
so was a need or a desire; blues in small 
quantity have been used contrariwise, to as- 
sert and define. Red has been used to affirm 
solidity ; green to suggest a doubtful surface 
or one at a receding angle. Effect of colors, 
one on another, has been used to give what 
is called a bloom—a caressing of the sur- 
face. Hence the entire gilding. I have seen 
the holy of holies in Japan, which was only 
visible by the light of a taper or a torch, 
where the small space spread out and dis- 
appeared in the reflections of gold, and only 
a few spots of color affirmed a few points so 
as to give assurance of near structure, or 
mark acentre to the glow that surrounded 
us, and made of this extremely small hidden 
closet a space of indefinite size, without rela- 
tion to the prosaic facts outside. 

Often, when this view of color is brought 
before us, we are confused by the fact that 
many examples of modern restorations are 
unpleasant. But that is not a proof either 
way. A chord of sound or an arrangement 
of notes can be played false, either througha 
deficiency of the instrument or through the 
failure of the person attempting to produce 
the necessary harmony. It is not sufficient 
to say that a thing is red, and therefore the 
right red; or a blue, and therefore the right 
note of blue has been struck. Nor can the 
question of taste and good sense, and fitness 
of surroundings, ever be put aside in a work 
of art, which is never an abstraction—indeed, 
is the thing farthest removed from an abstract 
idea. 

The little Greek anecdote of the great 
sculptor’s preference for those of his statues 
which had been painted by an equally great 
painter, is but the moral of this perfectly 
evident teaching. Nay, more than that; in 
the art of painting, it is clear that a bad 
painting does not disprove the art of paint- 
ing; nor does the fact that easel pictures are 
sometimes painted on walls show that one 
must not paint on a wall—that there is no 
such thing as mural painting—that Titian, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and many others do 
not count, and ought not to have frescoed 
or painted wall or vault, because of the hor- 
rors of modern French artists in distinguished 
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places. Bad taste can prevail anywhere, and 
its limits are constantly fluctuating. If we 
see how absurd so-called realism may be in 
certain painting, why should not a similar 
exaggeration be wrong in the coloring of 
statues or architecture ? It is simply that, in 
many cases of both painting on flat surfaces 
and painting on modelled surfaces, the color 
(meaning thereby light and dark, as well as 
red and green) has been wrongly applied, 
that is, badly used. 

Let me suppose an imaginary case of res- 
toration. Some archeologist knows that the 
statues of Bacchus were colored red. Nowa 
very remarkable statue of Bacchus has been 
lately disinterred from the ruins of some fa- 
mous temple. Suppose we color the nude 
statue red. Nothing easier than to get some 
red paint—perhaps the painter who is paint- 
ing the walls of the museum may have some 
red already mixed. We paint our statue, and 
get an even, uncompromising red, just like 
our wall, for which the red had been care- 
fully chosen to make that wall look as flat 
as a wall can be made to look. And now we 
are surprised at the result being, to say the 
least, rather disagreeable. 

Now when that statue was made by the 
great Greek artist, in the glorious times, this 
is what I suppose he did ; it is what an artist 
to-day would do. He went to one of his 
great acquaintances—the great painter—the 
Titian or the Delacroix of the day, and said : 
“ Dear master, I have a great favor to ask of 
you. I am about finishing my Bacchus, 
which has cost me many years of study, and 
which I hope may be the canon of a new 
school. It is time to place it in the temple. 
You know it is traditional to paint Bacchus 
redder than the other gods, and I am very 
anxious that this coloring should be if any- 
thing superior to my own work of modelling. 
Would you be willing to devote some of your 
very valuable time to helping me out, that 
we may partake equally in the glory of hav- 
ing placed an adequate image of the divinity 
in our native city? ” 

If we suppose this to have been the way 
that the Greek colored his statue, then the 
anecdote of the great Greek sculptor who 
preferred those of his statues that had been 
colored by the great Greek painter becomes 
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the natural expression of the care taken for 
finished work; and we can understand why 
our own attempts have to be made with an 
equal logic. 

I might go still farther, but I think that 
what I have said is sufficient to point out the 
essentially practical view, that the proof of 
each thing is in its success, and not in ab- 
stract theories concerning it. Men, not prin- 
ciples, are the important point. We cannot 
expect that an artist, with habits of painting 
not allied to architectonics, will succeed in 
coloring surfaces intimately connected with 
balances of shapes and of lines. When he 
fails he proves nothing but that his manner is 
bad. As I said before, it would be hasty to 
infer from an easel picture of the average 
kind that painting is not an art suited to the 
walls of buildings. 

JOHN LA FARGE, 


The reader should, perhaps, be advised 
that the objections once made to the painting 
of Greek sculpture and architectural forms, 
both within and without their buildings, have 
been tacitiy withdrawn. Whereas there were 
twenty years ago but two or three books 
which in a protesting and timid manner called 
attention to the evidences of this painting, 
there are now many very important archexo- 
logical publications and innumerable papers 
in periodicals which with abundant illustra- 
tion have shown how universal was the prac- 
tice of painting buildings within and without, 
and sculpture both architectural and free. 
Roman buildings of the Empire, both in 
Rome and in the far-away corners of the 
great domain, were painted as freely as those 
of the Greeks of Pericles’s time; moreover, 
Roman statues of known late epoch, which 
have been found in fine preservation, show 
abundant traces of painting applied to the 
marble. 

The puzzle is when and why the practice 
was abandoned. 

The mistake which modern writers contin- 
ually make is in assuming that this painting 
was done with the idea of bringing the sculpt- 
ure thereby somewhat nearer to the nature 
which it was supposed to represent. It is 
this error which Mr. La Farge’s paper, written 
in 1898, explains and corrects. R..S. 
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The Detroit Jewel Gas Range can do all that the best wood or coal range ever built 
can do. It will roast a fowl or bake a batch of biscuit. It will boil, broil, roast, toast, 
stew, poach or fry anything you want. And it will do 
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The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. This 
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The Gurney Hot Water Heater has by its undeniable merit 

won an enviable position in the regard of its users. We rec- 

ommend it for its efficiency, durability, and great economy 

in fuel; it also insures a pleasant, healthful, even temperature. 
For sale through the Steam ani Hot Water Fitting Trade. 


Have your architect specify the Gurney, and tnsist on your 
Fitter using the Gurney. Avoid substitutes. 


Write for our handsome, illustrated book, entitled “How Best to Heat our Homes.” 


- GURNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING CO. 


74 FRANKLIN ST., CORNER ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 111 Fifth Ave., Cor. 18th St., Constable Bldg., New York City. 
Western Selling Agents: James B. Clow & Sons, 222-224 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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There is no more useful garden material than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
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sold at very low prices. Usually they pass through the hands of two dealers, and 
more than double in price before reaching the retail buyer in America. 
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in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in this 
country, and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. My orders are selected 
and packed in Holland, and are delivered to my customers in the original packages 
immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible 
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Ralston Health Shoes are made not only to fit the feet but also to fit the season. Our summer 
shoes, while still retaining all those qualities which have made them such an unqualified success as a 
‘thealth shoe”’ are so constructed as to give the feet that cool, light feeling so grateful on warm days. 
The shapes (there are 20 styles, 8 lasts to select from) are anatomical, but still are so handsome 
that young men or old men can but be proud of the appearance of their feet while wearing them. 
You can get the ‘‘Ralston Health Shoe’’— name woven into all the pull straps— in all the popular 
leathers and colors. We also have a full line of Oxfords in all sizes and kinds of leathers, and you 
can be fitted by mail. Our new catalogue shows and tells you all about these shoes, 
It’s free, with address of our local agent. Tells also how to buy shoes, and the care of the feet. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


We have on hand several hundred pieces of fine Spring and Summer suitings 
and skirtings which we wish to dispose of in order to reduce our stock. You can 
now secure a fashionable garment made to order at a great reduction from former 
prices. Order from this Reduced Price Sale as freely as you wish; send back 
anything you don’t like and we will refund_your money. One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly every cloth suit and skirt in our line, and every wash suit 
and skirt has been reduced to one-half of former prices, but the quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship is right up to our usual standard—just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; formerly $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. —~ 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; reduced to $4. 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest models; formerly $4; reduced to $2. 
$5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear; formerly $3; 
reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicycle Skirts, 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which were made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom, at one-half regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price gar- 
ments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, which will be sent /RZZ, together with samples of materials, to any 
—_ yd wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue, samples and Bargain List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will 
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satisfactory machine ever made to do 


Sewing for the 
Whole Family 


Compare these machines with 
any other. You can try them 
free in your own home upon 
application to any of our 
offices, located in every 

" city in the world. 
Pa The best is always 
tf cheapest in the end. 
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Surveying is 
A Stepping Stone 


to a successful career as a Civil Engineer. Mechanical or 
Architectural Drafting are other stepping stones to good 
professions that are brought in reach of busy people by 
our system of instruction by mail in technical subjects. 
A young man, even with limited time, money and oppor- 
tunity, can fit himself, by a short course, for a paying 
position with a surveyor or as draftsman, in any one ofa 
score of occupations. To prepare for a new position you need 
not lose an hour from your work ora dollar of your salary. Write 
and learn oursystem of practical education. Wesupply all texts, 
specially prepared for teaching by mail, and copyrighted. Fees 
adapted to the means of working people and payable in install- 
ments. We open asure and rapid way for you toadvance 


To a Higher Position 


More than 150,000 students have enrolled in our schools. Many 
have been graduated. Many have taken higher positions, 
better pay, while studying. All are guaranteed success. 
Write for illustrated experiences of students. Courses in 
Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Mining, Architectural or Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Surveying, Plumbing, Architecture, Metal 

Pattern Drafting, Prospecting, Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, English Branches. Mention the sub- 
ject that interests you. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 922, SCRANTON, PA. 
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do the work de¢ter than one costing ten times as much. 
REGISTERS any sale from one cent to $99.99. Sepa- 


Gove Prov RIG 
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press Prepaid 


Cash with Order 


’ 
Buys this complete ** Macey " Card Index Outfit, consisting of goo highest rates departments, also each salesman s sales, as 
rade linen record cards, ruled, 3x 5 in., white ; rset monthly guides well as amounts “ Paid Out," ‘‘ Paid on Account, 

@ cards), salmon ; 1 set See olapar (3r cards), buff; 1 set alphabetical 5 or “Charge Sales.” 
guides (20 cards), blue; 1 handsome polished desk drawer tray, g in. long ; = ? ‘ " sated and 
(add roc. for gach additional inch in length), made of quarter-sawed Highly ornamental, beautifully finished, 


white oak, golden oak finish, equipped with the “‘ Macey ” patented ad- > thoroughly made. 4 

justable following block for holding cards at all times in an upright posi- Two types, MONITOR and GUA RDIAN. 
tion. Felt feet prevent scratching and noise. Worth at retail, 2.00 to Nine styles, $10.00 to $40.00. 
$3.00. WE OFFER it at this remarkably low price simply AS AN ADVER- Descriptive circulars on application to 


TISEMENT to introduce the quality of our work to those desiring to know 
WHITING MFG. CO., Makers 


more about the highest quality and most complete card system obtainable. 
” 
Northborough, Mass. U. S. A. 









Ask for Catalogue No. “C 5 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 2 
yvVTynN OM Yf?Y”“I99Y YY! WIVYIPII-!YS WI 
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THE AEOLIAN 


is a home orchestra requiring no musical knowledge 
whatever, yet sensitive and responsive to the taste and 
temperament of the performer 





EAN DE RESZKE 
WRITES: 


‘*The Aeolian places 
the best music at the doors 
of all, and affords a simple 
means of enjoying and 
studying the conceptions of 
the masters of music, 
ancient and modern. The 
Aeolian is so cleverly con- 
structed that if the per- 
former can grasp. the 
inspiration of the com- 
poser, the instrument 
affords him every facility 
for interpreting the music 


AEOLIAN 
REPERTORY 


The music arranged for 
the Aeolian embraces the 
chief masterpieces of art in 
all departments — sym- 
phonies, overtures, operas, 


. Masses, oratorios, sym- 


phonic poems, suites, so- 
natas, concertos, quartets ; 
sacred, popular, and dance 
music, songs, etc., in 
endless variety, and repre- 
senting every nationality 
and school. 





with feeling.”” 


* Aeolian Pipe-organ recently installed in an Oakdale, L. I., residence. : 


HE QUESTION of the artistic merit of the Aeolian was settled long ago. It has been 
endorsed by the foremost musicians, and is to be found in the homes of the musically cultured 
in this country and in Europe. 

The question directly interesting each individual is the amount of pleasure and entertain- 
ment to be derived from the presence of an Aeolian in his home. 

This can not be overestimated. One patron (the editor of a musical magazine) writes: ‘* The 
amount of pleasure that can be gotten out of the Aeolian is simply incredible. The whole world 
(of music) is open to the player.’’ 

In the summer home, away from musical entertainment, the Aeolian has a special usefulness and 
has become most popular. 

It brings within these retreats the advantages of the musical centers. 

It is an invaluable ally to the hostess and is always available, affording music to suit any mood or to 
meet any requirement — song or dance music, operas, symphonies, or the popular airs of the day. 

In rendering orchestral music it gives the full orchestral score, unabridged, enabling the player to 
execute every note as intended by the composer. Thus the Aeolian is in reality a solo orchestra, 
The voicing of the various tones imitate the different instruments of the orchestra with wonderful fidelity. 
The player is the conductor, drawing the stops and regulating the expression at will. 

The large number of Aeolian Pipe-organs which have already found their way into the residences of 
those amply able to supply themselves with everything affording them entertainment and pleasure, and the 
thousands of our smaller instruments in the homes of culture everywhere, are more forcible comments 
on the merits of these instruments than anything we might say. 

Prices range as follows: Aeolians, $75 to $750; Aeolian Orchestrelles, $1,500 to $2,500; 
Aeolian Pipe-organs and Pipe-orchestras, from $3,000 upward. 





Visitors always welcome, Ourinstruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street. Philadelphia, Pa.: C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut Street. Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street. Washington, D. C.: Wm. Knabe & Co., 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue. Buffalo, N. Y.: H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street. 
Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 


a 
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Made also with drop oven door. 
Delicious hot rolls in fifteen minutes. 
Strike a match, turn a handle and the 
cold stove becomes hot instantly. Hot 
summer months urge the use of gas as 
a fuel. For roasting meats or baking 
pastry, bread or anything, the best re- 
sults can not be had unless the oven is a 


Bake-even Oven. 


The excellent baking qualities of the 
‘‘ Monitor” make it strong where other 
gas ranges are weak. Heat is applied 
uniformly—no shifting of pans from rack 
to rack. The enclosed oven prevents 
burning gas fumes from tainting the food. 
The 


Monitor 
Gas Range 


with water heater connects with boiler, 
heats water all over the house. The 
‘*Monitor” does all that any coal range 
can do and does it quicker and cheaper 
without overheating the kitchen. 


It throws 
Write for it. 


‘Kitchen Pleasure” is the booklet. 
a new light on kitchen life. 


Address Dept. D. 
THE WM. RESOR & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Manufacturers of Stoves and Ranges since 1819. 
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If done with inferior materials 


Painting the House 


means that you must repeat the oper- 
ation in from one to three years. 
If you use 


Breinig’s 
Lithogen 
Silicate 
Paint 


the work need not be done again in 
from seven to eleven years. This is 
especially true along the Seashore and 
in hot climates. 

Some knowledge of the subject now 
will save you money and worry later. 


We know. Write us. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
New Milford, Conn. 


55 Fulton St. 68-70 West Lake St. 85 Oliver St. 
New York Chicago Boston 


OOOO OOO 9999990009099 00000009 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A = 
hing and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
the top. amen ply = 
no morethana box trunk. 
Sent ©. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 
26 W. Spring St., 


The way to make a youngster work 





4444446466 6444446 4 6b bd A bd b466 6 6 6 6 bb b> & b> b> 6 bo bn bn bn bn 4 b> by bp i tn te 
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And have it quickly done, 
Is buy a Lightning Freezer; then 
He’ll think his labor fun. 


A beautiful child’s book 
fn three colors free. Ad- 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, in 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs 


“Ay 
than byany other means for doing their work. Also for Re=:- | " 
Industrial Schools for Home Training. Ry y 
With them boys can acquire journeymen’s trades 








i 


Sal! 
ox 


before they ‘‘go for themselves.” Price-List Free, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No, 528 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 
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300 iving a history of 
his case and also. containing pictures 
of fifty other Granum Babies. 
It is an indisputable and_ significant 
fact that there are more hearty, healthy 
men and women in the | 
States today, who were rai 


Cui iis 
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Most clothes—ladies’ gowns and men’s suits— 
spend more time in closets than on their owners. 


Why not use the closet time to restore garments 
to their original shapes? Goodform Closet Sets 
will do this. They freshen the appearance of 
clothes while their owners sleep. They double 


the capacity of a closet. A set will save its cost 


in one season. The illustration above shows 


how, but our booklet explains in detail. It is 
free to those who send their dealer’s address as 
well as their own. 


Goodform Closet Sets are $3.00 each, prepaid, by ex- 
press; two sets in one shipment, $5.50. Sets for Ladies 
consist of 12 Garment Yokes, 12 Skirt Hangers, 2 Shelf 
Bars, 2 Loops. Sets for Gentlemen consist of 12 Garment 
Yokes, 6 nickel-plated Trousers Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 
1 Loop. 

The Automatic Trousers Hanger is unequaled. Sam- 
ple, 30 cents; or 4 for $1.00; 6 and 1 Loop, $1.50, by mail, 
postage prepaid by us. 

Goodform Closet Sets are soldin the better class of Dry Goods stores 
and by leading Clothiers and Furnishers, If your dealer does not keep 
them and will not order one fer you, write us for address of dealer who 
can accommodate you. 

Send no money to us if you are in reach of these 
selling ageuts: 





Boston—R. H. White & Co. 
Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. 
Providence—Calendar, McAuslan 
roupe Co. 
Brooklyn—Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
N.Y. City—Hamiltons, 23d & 6th ave. 
Albany—W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Jas. R. Miller. 
Jersey City. —Wood & Menagh. 
Washington, D. C.—E. H. Morsell. 
Pittsburg—Jas, Phelan. 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. 
Newark, N. J.—L, S. Plaut & Co. 
Cincinnati—Pickering Hard w, Co, 
Columbus, O.—Cooney & Co, 
Sandusky, O.—Harris & Schumacher. 
Cleveland, 0.—The May Co. 


Cleveland, O.—Levy & Stearn. 
Mansfield, O.—Henry Fromme & Co. 
Springfield, O.—Pursell & Hatfield. 
Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 
Indianapolis—Paul H, Krauss 

San Francisco—Palace Hdw. Co. 
Denver— Daniels & Fisher. 

Butte, Mont.—Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Lawrence, Kan.—W. Bromelsick. 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago—Schlesinger & Mayer. 
Chicago--Mandel Bros. 

Omaha— Hayden Bros. 

Racine, Wis.— Williams & Breese. 
Milwaukee—Gimbe] Bros. 

St. Louis—Simmons Hdw. Co. 

St. Louis—Ladies’ Outfitting Co. 

San Luis Potosi, Mex.—J. H. Farwell. 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 82-125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ul. 
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Elastie Book-Case 


Small enough for 10—large enough for 10,000 books. 


A living, growing book-case—always complete but never finished, An ideal book- 
case for home or office. A system of units fitted with dust-proof disappearing 
doors, simple and perfect in operation. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in all principal cities—send for list 
and handsome booklet describing the beauties of this case. 


She ‘Wernicke Co. 140 S. lonia St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 

















D 66 B 99 Incandescent 
C Vapor Gas Lamp. CANDLE 
The cheapest and strongest light on earth. Makes and burns its own 
gas. It is portable; hang itanywhere. Requires no pipes, wires or ™ POWER 
gas machine. A safe, pure white, powerful, steady light. Approved 
by Fire Insurance Underwriters. No wicks to trim, no smoke or . 
smell. No chimneys to clean. Superior to electricity or — = 2e 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Saving effected by 
its use quickly pays for it. Great variety of Fixtures for a 
indoor and outdoor use. This is the Pioneer Incan- . For 15 hours. 
descent Vapor Gas Lamp. It is perfect. Bewarc of | 
imitations. 








Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


The Best Light Co. 


827 E. sth St., CANTON, 0. 








EVERY 
LAMP 
WARRANTED 











“Hygiene 


for Hay=Fever’”’ 


JUST OUT. FREE BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR A COPY. 
Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet, Bathing and 
Proper Living. What Can be Done for Hay- 
Fever. Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay 
Cured. Ask for Current Comments No. 10. 
Ten samples and a thonsand testimonials will 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
mailed to any address for five cents, for 


b 
Dunno nanan rian Gal arti) warded to the Ripans Chemical Co,, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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FAY STOCKINGS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


No supporters, Up to stay. Button to waist. 
Have no equal for health, durability or comfort. 
Ideal stoc — for summer or winter. Two sep- 
arate parts. Children’s, 25 cts, to 45 cts. Ladies’, 
55 cts. to 65 cts. If not kept by your dealer, 
sent on approval, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Circulars free, Try them. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 45 T St., Elyria, 0. 





Wanted—a case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 
will not benefit, One gives relief. No matter 

what’s the matter, one will do you good. 
“sr hy, cure may result if directions are followed. 
ast 2 They banish pain, induce sleep, prolong life. 
FAN Sold at all drug stores, ten for five cents. Get 
the genuine. Don’t be fooled by substitutes. 
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It is My Pleasure to Mail Free 
toallapplicants my 32-page book Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, containing 70 delicious recipes, 
It will also tell you why KNox’s GELATINE is better and purer than any other—not “‘ a/most any 
other ’—not one equals it. It is the ody strictly calves’-stock jelly made in the country. It is 
granulated—measure with a spoon like sugar. Sets in ove hour—most others take 12 to 24. 


For 5 cents in stamps (to cover postage and packing), the book and /u// pint sample. For 15 cents and the name of 
your grocer, the book and a fu//2-quart package (two for 25 cents). Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 2 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 














TEP TIe BDI DIAND 
GAS BROILER » 
TOASTER 


ONE NIGHT 
TO DENVER 











For Broiling 
aVaXe Mae Kovat-y bats 
to Perfection 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


HE COLORADO SPECIAL, leaves 
Chicago at 10 every morning, via Chi- 
cago-Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
arriving Denver 1.20 next afternoon and 
Colorado Springs and Manitou same even- 
ing. No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p. m. 
daily. New book, Colorado — Illustrated, 
mailed on receipt of four cents postage. 
Call on any agent or at 


AT HARDWARE, HOUSEFURNISHING 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
THE GAS STOVE UTENSIL CO. 75 MURRAY ST. New York 








461 Broadway, - New York 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
301 Main St., - Buffalo 
212 Clark St., - Chicago 


435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
507 Smithf’ld St., Pittsburg 
234 Superior St., Cleveland 
17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Is 

com- 

posed 

only of 

the Best 

and PuREsT 

materials, is 

always agreea- 

ble to the taste 

and always reliahle. 

It cleanses, whitens 

and preserves the teeth ; 

hardens and reddens the 

gums; neutralizes all acid 

secretions; refreshes the 

mouth and sweetens the 

breath ;—answers in a SUPERIOR 

way every purpose of a dentifrice ; 

fully merits the high commendation 

it is receiving from everybody that 

uses it. Large Bottle, 25 cts. TRY IT. 

Mammoth Bottle, 3 times as much, 50 cts. 
Free Sample. 


C. I HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 





HOOD'S 


é 
Medi- wae 


BEST 

and most 

DELIGHT- 

FUL soap for 

the NURSERY, 

Sick CHAMBER, 

ToILet and Batu. 

It gives the skin 

that wholesome look 

everybody likes to see. 

It soothes irritations, re- 

duces inflammations, and 

is of signal service in healing 

all eruptions. It is CLEANs- 

ING, EMOLLIENT, DISINFECTING 

and ANTISEPTIC, has a delicate 

fragrance and makes a rich, creamy, 

abundant lather. Is delightfully cool- 

ing and refreshing in warm weather. 

Trial Size, 10 Cts. Full Size, 25 Cts. 
Free Sample. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


cated 


SOAP 

















In the old days of Ale brewing the product was 
necessarily dark, sluggish and full of nat- 
ural impurities, because the proc- 
esses then in use could not 
make it otherwise. 


The new era in 
brewing began with 
Evans’ efforts, and his achieve- 
ment has revolutionized the 
brewing industry of the world. The 
dark, muddy product has been transformed 
into an amber-hued, sparkling, palatable bev- 
erage, giving forth the fragrance of a field of blos- 
soming hops, and without the least trace of sediment. 


A Dealer near you selis it. If you can't find him, write to 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hupson, N., Y. 


Rogers’ Antiseptic Tar Soap 





The One Antiseptic Tar Soap 
which makes a white lather and which contains pure vege- 
table oil and pine tar in such combination as to render it 
suitable for 


Toilet, Bath, Nursery. 


Grateful to tender or inflamed skin. It Cleanses, 
Beautifies, Preserves, Whitens, Rejuvenates, Heals. 
Excellent for the Scalp and Hair. It will cure Eczema. 
At your dealer’s. If not, box of 3 cakes sent, carriage paid, for 4oc. 
Coupon in every box entitles you to any one of 20 standard novels, free. 
ROGERS’ SOAP CO., - - 53 River Street, Chicago. 
Resident Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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Lablache Face Pde 


i) “‘QUEEN OF TOILET PowpErRs” | 


i ‘ 
| MakesWomen Beautiful 
} Clears the Complexion—Prevents Sunburn 

Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents fer box. 


Of ali druggists or by mat. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A. 
}, Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, 
j Paris; 76 New Bond Street, London, and KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 


& © 


ame KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE :-COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name ** Krementz” stamped on the back, showing quality, 
whether solid or plate as our plate outwears some solid buttons, 
Beware of imitations. You get a new one without charge in case 
a genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause. Special 

styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 

Children’s Dresses. Sold by all 

jewelers, The Story of a Collar 

Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
55 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 




















ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, cleanses, pre- 
serves and whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the gums 
and sweetens ith. 
The World’s Standard 
Dentifrice for 30 years. 
Used in a million homes. 
» Put up in neat and handy 
~ boxes—thv ideal package for 
=the traveler. No dust, no 
-powder, no liquid to waste, or 
to stain or soil garments. 
2c at all Druggiats. 


_&. fl. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 











HE beauty it gives would 
alone win it lasting 
gratitude, the healthy 
mouths and sound teeth it 
makes render it a neces- 
sity, while its fragrance and 
deliciousness place _ it 


among the delights. 


25 cts, All Druggists 
Sample Vial for 2-cent stamp. 


E. W. Hort & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


CDOT POwoER 




















Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Nobody Appreciates Water 


more than those people who, having sanitary appliances in 
their houses, find their water supply uncertain. If they hada . 


Rider or an Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engine 


certainty would take the place of uncertainty. 


Catalogue ‘‘ F” on application to nearest office. 
o 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 A, Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 





25 Cortlandt Street, New York 
239 and 241 Franklin Street, Boston 
86 Lake Street, Chicago 





BORATED : 
TALCUM 





afiictions of the akin. oA little 
igher in price, per iM, than 

toorth less substitutes, but a reason for 

tt,’? Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful 
Patter Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen’s, the pT Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 











A Contented Mind 
and fresh air enable nature to correct the parts 
affected. 


The pleasure derived from a light, noiseless, 
rolling or reclining chair is a fortune to the 
invalid. 

We make chairs suitable for about all the 


needs of invalids. 
Write for our illustrated 
booklet on home treatment. 


W. D. ALLISON CO. 
152 E. South St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





lirs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH@GA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 














WE RESTORE SIGHT! 


GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION (© 
CHRONIC. 2S) 





Write for our x 
ILLUSTRATED f 
TREATISE, y 


Mailed Free. 3 





THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
— Le + Lah 


YORK. 
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ful Rubber Tire i in 1 the act for 
- vehicles. The genuine has- 

‘Rubber lire Wheel Co” moulded 
in the rubber. Put on any vehicle 
by best carriage makers and- 
dealers everywhere. 
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(tl CONTEST 


OPEN TO ALL! 


$200.00 CASH 


will be given in prizes. First Prize, $100.00. 


A circular giving details will be mailed FREE to 
any one ubon abblication. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 
DEPARTMENT B, - 
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THE HANDICAPPED HORSE 

















A Horse, in a half-hearted way, 
Was munching a mouthful of hay; 
‘* Although I mean yes,” 
He said, ‘'I confess, 


I can’t say a thing except neigh.” 





THE DISTURBED SNAKE 











A Snake, stretched at length on a rail, 
Of a sudden became very pale; 


‘*Good gracious,” said he, 
‘*How homely I'd be, 
If my legs were as long as my tail.” 
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“LION 
AWAME 


at 
(ae 
COMOEF 


ali ~ 
COEPARS 
@UEES 


You will not get “hot under the collar” if 
~ wear Lion Brand goods this summer. 

Bape agro unity of pattern makes them 

'y, increases their stylish a: rance, 

por prevents that binding which first causes 
warmth, and then mops up the — 
wilting collars, cuffs and shirts 
variety of design and style ake satisfac- 
tion for every fancy. 

Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. 
It doesn’t pay to pay more. 

Shirts cost $3 bo, $1.50 and $2.00, accord- 
ing to the kind you want. 

Ask your furnisher. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Makers 
Troy, N. Y. 











THE UNTRAVELLED DOG 





A Dog, with a fine pedigree, 
Was anxious to go to Paree; 
‘*T could go any day,” 

He would frequently say, 


“*But my bark isn’t rigged for the sea.’ 





’ 





THE ESCAPED RABBIT 











A Rabbit was caught in a gale, 
Accompanied by lightning and hail ; 
‘*T wonder,” he said, 
‘*How long I'd be dead, 


If my life were as short as my tail?” 





BEFORE BUYING 





“WHEN NOT KEPT BY’ DEALERS, WILL BE SENT 
CHARGES PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 2 








or 


ti) 


SOL 


Is the Standard Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamp. 
Their great success is due to the patented system 
of gas generation which secures a steady, bright 


CYCLE 
LAMP 


white light. Your dealer sells them for $3.00, or 

we will send them to you, express prepaid, for 
this price. Our booklet ‘Solar System” sent free, 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 




















THE INDOMITABLE ELEPHANT 








An Elephant, visibly shrunk, 


Sat down on a pile of old junk, 
‘‘They may say I am weak,” 
He said with a squeak, 
‘*But I’m able to carry my trunk.” 





THE VAIN LION 











A Lion, exceedingly vain, 
Promenaded a palm-peopled plain ; 
‘I am certain,” said he, 
“*T could climb up a tree, 
If I tried with my might and my mane.” 





MOTOR VEHICLE 


COMPANY 


Stables completely equipped with Elec- 
tric Automobiles for all uses. Unequalled 
for excellence of design, carriage construc- 


tion, finish, reliability and ease of operation. 


‘*“ SPIDER”’ 
Exceptionally attractive and original design. 


Rumbleseat is raised on the box and the operating is 


done from there or the front seat, as desired. 


attract favorable attention anywhere. 42-inch rear 
wheels, 36-inch front wheels, 2-inch hard rubber tires. 
Weight complete, 2,500 pounds. Maximum speed, 12 
miles per hour. Mileage capacity on one charge, 30 
miles. Will climb a 10 per cent. grade. Painted to 

4 in whip cord, buff or dark 


suit purchaser. Trimme 
cloth. Has electric lights and bell. 


‘* SPIDER ’’ 


Colored plates, with full description of many styles, sent on request. 


WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 44th St. and Vanderbilt Ave. 


CHICAGO, 545-549 Wabash Ave. 





Automobiles: The Care, Construction, and Operation of Electric Vehicles, by a well-known authority. 
Published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.25. 
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FSTERBROOKS —<euazs 


150 Vamneties. For Sale by all Stationers. 


Esterbrook’s Falcon is the stand- 


ard among pens. 
Works, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 26 John St., New York, 


| ee Crieder- - Binoculars 














$445070%7250 


Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnifica- 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. Unex- 
celled for Racing, Hunting, Field, Yachting ana 

Military purposes; also for Theater use, 


The names 


’ C. P. Goerz and Cri¢der-Bimocle 
BRANCHES: 22 Rue de r Entrepot, PARIS. tive price list free on application to any : 
4-5 Holborn-Circus, LONDON,EC. dealer in optical goods, or direct t0 Optical Works: 52-E. Union Square, N. Y. 


_Golf Playing | 
Card — ™as%.. 


Ask your dealer for them or send 
25 cents to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN PLAYING CARD CO.,- - Kalamazoo, Mich. 











OWN A BUGGY, ® 


Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, etc., and enjoy to {§ Rl 
the fullest the pleasure of ownership. Z#’s easy when you oe aN | . 


know how and where to buy. It is not as expensive as you 
may have supposed when you buy direct from our factory. 


We have no Agents. 
And are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the W orld Sell- 
to the Consumer Exclusively. Have 
ag = nes = a Hh per 
e make 178 styles of vehicles an styles o 
No. 67—Leather-top Phaeton. It bas * ‘Long Dist- harness, You ey not be accustomed 3 = 
ance” axles and rubber head springs. Price, complete method of doing ee but it wil 
with shafts, $95. Retails for $50 to fo 875 more. ® money. Don’t bu nin thisline until ‘ou 
getacopy of our sillustrated catalog 


No. 66—S 
_ INDIANA, Hares with - ie 
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Where Reliability Counts. 


Reliability is the most important thing to 
consider when buying a Hunting Rifle, 
for there is no telling when your life 
may depend upon it. Rifles, like men, 
can be judged by the company they keep. 


INCHESTER alae 
RIFLES 


are the trusted companions of nearly two million intelligent 
hunters because of their reliability, accuracy, strong shooting 
qualities and finish. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. 
. Mey don’t jam, catch or fail to extract. 

FREE: Our 160 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


1 Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


























' ORIGINAL NW ac: Nes 
25 CALIBRE REPEATER || | ‘BICYCLES 


i are like well groomed 
HE 25-20 MARLIN is one of the : people. “ genteel ap- 
: pearance bespeaks Care- 
handiest arms made, and accurate fulatieni onic ie Giese 
to 300 yards, with light report and ro mie dotatls a go 
. : . : ce} " 
little recoil. Its bullet is more reliable gende A — 
than a 22 calibre and the barrel does not 

foul as rapidly. It will kill cleanly and NO BETTER 
quickly without tearing. Smokeless 
powder can be used in a large variety of 


loads and the ammunition is cheap. 


Y Romo 
ALL MARLINS Price $40 


rifles or shotguns, have a SOLID TOP 

ACTION and eject at the side. No better Rambler was 
ever _— than the 1900 

model. 





wheels are made than 


OUR CATALOG, an illustrated encyclopedia on 
arms and ammunition, with colored cover by Agencies everywhere. 
Osthaus, mailed for 3-stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
American Bicycle Co. 


iciaieaaaae rf New Haven GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
icine Conn, SALES DEPT. Chicago 


“Just of Age”’ booklet, free 
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Our line comprises 18 Models, from a two- 
passenger Runabout to a nine-passenger Break, 
all guaranteed mechanically and electrically. 
We remove all doubt as to efficient durability 
by supplying a contract to maintain battery 
for five years, 

Catalogue for two 2-cent stamps 
American Bicycle Company 
Waverley Factory, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
New York Salesroom, 943 Eighth Avenue 

















That exquisite some- 
thing called style has 
beenreligiouslysought 
after in the entire con- 
struction of the Stearns 
Bicycle. The 1900 
models are the perfec- 
tion of bicycle con- 
struction, being the 
embodimentof the best 
material and skill that 
money and brains 
could produce. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75 
Chain, $40, $50, $60 
Tandem, $75 


Stearns Catalogue Free 


Stearns Bicycles 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

























































ssuauas« THE STERLING BICYCLE 








You see that fork? It is made 
of the finest tempered steel, 
and tested until we know that 
it won’t break. No danger 
that it will snap under you 
at a critical moment. The 
Sterling isn’t built that way. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models E & G, $75; Models A & C, $60 
Chain Models 
Roadsters, $40; Light Roadsters, $50 


Tandems, $75 
SEND FOR STERLING CATALOGUE 

















36 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 
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Hill Climbing 


The Crescent Bevel-Gear is the 

perfect hill climber—no lost motion, 

every ounce counts—no lost power, but steady, 
regular speed up any hill. 

The Crescent Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles have 
overcome all the objections to Chainless models—they last 
longer—they are the most economical bicycles to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PRICES 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, 41, 42, $60 
‘Beeee 87,06. wc ewe 6 
Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
Ge Wells Street, Chicago, III. 36 Warren Street, New York 
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When a 
Housewife 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


On Agate Ware it is Safe 
to Buy; and not till then. 


NO POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel 
Steel Ware but 7g 
without this mark 
there isnoimmunity ‘ 
from danger. A re- e 
cent analysis made 
of 17 different makes g 
showed in every Sf} 
instance one of these 
three poisons as a 
part of their coat- 
ing, viz.: 
ARSENIC, LEAD AND 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil (we 
make 5000 different kinds) of 
the “L. & G.” Agate Nickel 
Steel Ware has, besides this 
Trade-Mark, burnt in the 
enamel, a label attached 
with Chemists’ certificate 

as a guaranty of 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


Send for new Booklet of vital interest to 
every housewife. FREE to any address, 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 


New York, Boston. Chicago, 











Why go to the expense of hardwood floors, and then 
spoil them with applications of oil, varnish or shellac? 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


contains no injurious ingredients. It protects from wear 
and gives the lustrous polished surface always considered 
the perfection in finish of hardwood floors. 
For Dancing Floors use B. B. Powdered Wax. 
‘*Waxed Floors,” a booklet, tells how 
to treat hardwood floors— FREE. 


The Barron, Boyle Co., Dept. C, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 



























[BIA | 


-BEVEL-GEAR 















bicycles satisfy riders 
who want the best. 
New Models, . . $75. 
Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
and Pennant Chain Wheels, 


























: SIMPLEX LAUNCH ENGINES ! 






» $35, $25. 
Columbia Coaster Brake, with 
new chainless or chain mod- 
} els, $5.00, 
| COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
| HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CT. 


















os 












Burn Naphtha or Gasoline. Excel in Safety, Simplicity 

and Design. Most Reliable Motors for Small Boats. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 

Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Louisville, Cleveland, Denver, 

Cincinnati, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 

SOPOSSSSSSSOOSOOOSSSSOSSSOOOOOSEOOOSOSEOE 





DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TIRES 


) Ny for Bicycles 
/ bn YI for Garriages 

[Meee P= for Automobiles 
a 


Send for booklet 


The American Dunlop Tire Co., 
THRSE ARE THE ONLY 
To & YOU'LL NEFD 


Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Nl 
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RELIABLE AS A 
STEAM ENGINE 


The Lozier Marine Gas Engine, if properly 
installed, is as reliable as a steam engine. 
It has many improved, exclusive features, 
The patent oiler for piston lubrication 
sprays the piston at every stroke. The 
hot-air jacket surrounding muffler fur- 
nishes warm, dry air for properly vapor- 
izing the gasoline. The water jacket not 
only surrounds the cylinder, but the cyl- 
inder head as well, also the exhaust pipe, 
thereby assuring no burned fingers, as all 
parts are cool. The patent vaporizer or 
mixer for generating gasoline is an im- 
portant feature. The Lozier Engine is 
handsomely finished, and is an ornament 
for any launch, no matter how elaborate. 
The Lozier Launch and Engine was se- 
lected for the official launch by the United 
States Commission of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and will be the only craft flying the 
stars and stripes on the Grand Canal. We 
build all styles of launches. Write for 
our Launch and Engine Catalog. 


MARINE DEPT. 
LOZIER MOTOR CO. 
32 Gardner Block Toledo, Ohio 


We also build Automobiles and Stationary Engines. Write us. 
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IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 


Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, on the line of the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. Paul Ry., there are 
hundreds of the most charming Summer 
Resorts awaiting the arrival of thousands 
of tourists from the South and East. 


Among the list of near by places are Fox Lake, 
Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Oconomo- 
woc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, 
Elkhart and Madison, while a little further 
off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, 
White Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette 
on Lake Superior. 


For pamphlet of 
‘‘ Summer Homes for 1900,” 


or for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled 


“In The Lake Country,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent or address with 
four cents in postage, 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, II. 











Virginia 
Hot Springs 


A Distinctive Health Resort on 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Hotel of the Highest Class 


Finest Bathing Establishment 
in America 


Golf Course Adjoins the Hotel 


FRED STERRY, Manager 
Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 








A VALUABLE MAP. 


NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 











A new map, quite different from the old style 
of railroad map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central Lines. 

Complete and accurate as todetail. Just the 
thing to use in studying the new geography of 
the United States. 

A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three 


cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Atnarticno, Mache Marr 
Mi Campe ; Munna 
Mowitam, Heath 

and Plraruns. Aysorts aue5 
Tnator3e mow Mile of 
Anoit Ltname gets 
_ Pmeep ak “Poul 
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©, Summer Day-s , 
ey “Take Comtry 


Slip. story is re- 
freshing; it lifts 


you up and gives you a new 

lease of life. It tells you to go, for the Summer, 

to a country where life is close to nature; where 

the favorite sports, pastimes and pleasures of every member of 

the family are to be found remote from the extravagance of the sea 
shore or the oppressiveness of the city. It also tells you how to 
reach the Lake Country in the most luxurious trains in the world. 


The book (beautifully illustrated) will be mailed free for six cents in stamps; enough to pay postage. 
Address GEO. H HEAFFORD, General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
J. H. HILAND, Traffic Manager. 











VIA Wigs Bs 4 . 
dS NOS SS) and 
oy || RICHELIEU 


, BIN 
oF Sy ONTARIO 
G \y ; 
PoOvER : 
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f 


| 
| SX \C T , F | > 
| = RAINS'!-Am ** Niagara to the Sea” 


eve ; . CT . 
Seecomn Zi ONS ey lets Finest Inland Water Trip in the World 
f ~ \\ + 
Ra hi 1 CARS. i ee 


Steamers leave TORONTO tri-weekly | 
from June Ist to 15th, then daily except 
Sunday, calling at Rochester (Charlotte), 
Kingston, Gananoque, Clayton, N. Y., 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., and passing through 
the Thousand Islands and down ALL the 


P WASHINGTON eae 
‘PITTSBURG- ivaa'ed the ‘plo St. panne ot ge 
‘Cl NCI NNAT I- | far-famed SAGUENAY RIVER. 
,. ‘CHICAGO: ee 





Send 6 cents in stamps for Illustrated Guide, 
“ Niagara to the Sea,” or 2 cents for Booklet of R. & 
O. Hotels, to Thos. Henry, Traffic Manager, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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ERN RAILWAY 





Semmens 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


For delegates attending the Annual 
Meeting of the . . ° , . 








National Edueational Association at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


INTERESTING SIDE TRIPS, 
INCLUDING THE ISLE OF 
PALMS, SUMMERVILLE, Ete. 





Low-rate Summer Excursion 
Tickets now on Sale to . . 


ASHEVILLE 
HOT SPRINGS, N, C. 
and points in the 


LAND OF THE SKY 


The most magnificent mountain region 
in America. Through Vestibule Trains. 
PERFECT DINING-CAR SERVICE 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FREE [| 


ae 8 => 











Qerow He Ghee wv —_ Betts 


cH AND OMAHA: 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 
Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 
Western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


i imited » Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
The Limited sleeping cat, free rectning chair car, dining car. 


“ } Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep- 
The Express ing car, free Peclining chair car, dining car. 


Omaha «° Minneapolis «° St. Paul Short Line. 


Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 

through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 
Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. « 
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’ 


’ NEW ENGLAND LAKES. 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
, MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND, eich 
> Will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents for each book 








RN 
4 Maritime FOvices 


Boston 
Maine 


‘RAILROAD 


ae 


SQ 
WL 





Illustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book .on application to 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS, 
FISHING AND HUNTING, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, ae 

ee a a : 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, | - Sy 3 
LAKE SUNAPEE, | . ne 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. ©4450 Summer lourist Book giving list of 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE. tous. and rales, hofe/ and boarding house list, 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 270 other yaluab/e information, free. 
VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT D. J. Flanders 
ANDNORTHERN VERMONT. _ : eT con aaen 9 VE 





GEN'L PASS'R & TICKET AGENT 


~~ 
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IT IS COOL Bunton 
IN COLORADO = 











The climate there is simply delightful and the hotels are excellent. 
A two or three weeks’ outing in Colorado will put new life in you. 

It is not far off. We run “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, to Denver, and sell very cheap tourist 
. tickets. Let me send you rates, time tables and full information about 
Colorado and how to get there. 


Enclose six cents in postage for our book on Colorado. Seventy-two pages ; 
informative, beautifully illustrated, and with an excellent map of the State. 





P.S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q, R. R., Chicago, Il. 





SEAMAN 
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TO AND FROM 


COLORADO 


From Chicago and points east of Missouri River June 20, July 9, 
17, August 

From Missouri River points June 21, July 7,8,9,10, 18, August 2, 

From Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo June 23, July 12, 20, 


ugust 4. 
Return limit of all tickets, October 31, 1900. 
Great Rock Island Route 


One Fare Plus $2.00 For Round Trip 
Special Trains in each direction 


One Night Out between Chicago and Denver 


Write for full information and the beautiful book—‘* CoLorADo 
THE MAGNIFICENT ’’—sent free. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., CHIcAGo 
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(UNITED STATES HOTEL? 
SARATOGA SPRINGS/ 
Americas Leading Summer 


Hotel andthe Social Center 
&@ Of Saratoga Springs 


OPENS JUNE 14—1900—CLOSES OCT. 1 








oat 














ONSTRUCTED entirely of brick, and divided 
into five sections by solid fire-proof walls ex- 
tending from cellar toroof. The Cottage Wing, 

facing the beautiful Court, offers all the seclusion and 
comforts, including baths and steam heat, of private 
houses, Luxurious accommodations en suite, or 
comfortable single rooms, with or without baths. 








wee, GOLF LINKS and POLO GROUNDS 
UPON WHICH HOTEL GUESTS HAVE PRIVILEGES 
@ MAGNIFICENT ORCHESTRA € & #& 
@ BRILLIANT ENTERTAINMENTS #€ 
#& PERFECT SERVICE and CUISINE # 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 


























Hotel Ausable Chasm, Adirondacks 
AN IDEAL SPOT FOR A SUMMER VACATION 











The hotel and the famous Ausable Chasm, comprising four hun- 
dred acres, are owned by the same company. The Chasm is nearly 
two miles long. 

In some places it is fifty feet wide, in others it is compressed to 
only ten, and from one to two hundred feet deep. with sharp turns, 
lateral fissures, immense amphitheatres and chambers. The scenery 
is grand beyond description. 

There are walks, stairways and bridges constructed along the 
course, from which the visitors can see all points of interest. 

Hotel Ausable Chasm is newly built and modern in all appoint- 
ments. Elevator, Electricity, Steam, Open Fireplaces. The cuisine 
of the highest excellence. Golf. A view of Lake Champlain for 
thirty miles. 


FOR CIRCULARS, DIAGRAMS AND TERMS ADDRESS 
C. W. BICKFORD, General Manager : Ausable Chasm, New York ! 
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ANFF 


Hotel, in the Canadian 
Rockies, Now Open. 





aioe! 
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eg Swiss Guides 


for mountain climbing 
and explorations. 


Steam Launch 


on Lake Minnewanka. 


Coaching 


in the Canadian Na- 
tional Park. 


Golf Links. 


Natural 
Hot Sulphur Baths. 


Mountain Ponies 


for Excursions to 


Lakes ux: Clouds 


A 
Chalet at Lake Louise. 























CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Railways, Hotels, Steamships, Telegraph Lines under one management. 


Write to any of the following for pamphlets, mentioning ScRIBNER’s in writing. 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Chicago 


353 Broadway E. V. Skinner 
629 Chestnut Street H. McMurtrie 
129 East Baltimore Street Cc. G. Osburn 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenue % W. Merkle 
197 Washington Street J. Colvin 
233 Main Street * Shulman 

11 Fort Street, W. £ E. Edmonds 

228 South Clark Street J. F. Lee 


% B. Chandler 

S. Thorne 

¥. W. Salisbury 
M. M. 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul, 
Pittsburg 
San Francisco 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver Assistant General Passenger Agent 


119 South Third Street 

oe Smith Buildi 

mit uilding 

oe Market Street Stern 
1 King Street, East A. H. Notman 
General Passenger Agent C. E. E. Ussher 
General Passenger Agent C. E. or 
E. J. Coyle 
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Cee DO Se HIE oe eS! 


Grand 
Canon of 
Arizona 


g 
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Most wonderful scene 


308 


BED EHD 


in the world, now 


quickly and comfortably 


reached by rail instead 


6d 406A ALO ROAHOAORARAL., 
tht tthe tht he i hh hd 
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of by a long stage ride. 











Saratoga Springs, 
Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, 


Adirondack Mts., 


Au Sable Chasm, 


Sharon Springs, 
Htc., Hitc., 


ALL REACHED BY THE 


felaware & Hudson R @. 


THE LEADING TOURISTS’ LINE 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Best Route between 


NEW YORK and MONTREAL. 


Send 4 cents postage for “‘A Summer Paradise,’’ hand- 
somely illustrated guide, with colored maps, rates, routes, 
hotel and boarding-house directory, to 


J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


An inexpensive side 


excursion to a 
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California trip 


on the 


SDSS FTF TSS OD DF I SF OS OS BFS SF EE FECT 


Santa Fe Route 


(rbdbsaAa@OdAaOADORBADADARARAADRADARARODO 


For full particulars 


apply to 


General Passenger Office 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO 


ry~vrrrfkfiTy,,,,,’,,,T?’T?T?,T?T?T?T?T?T?T?T?T?T??T?TTTTTTTTOOe 
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COOdOA LAL ALALALALA ALLA Dhan hahahahaLas 


18OHNHOONL0NO3000NNHN0NNNNHNNHOOHH H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President. 
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HARRY J. CARLSON, Arcnitect, Boston 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
do not fade, wash off, or turn black, and are unaffected by climatic changes. Send for sample boards and color plates to 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad Street, BOSTON 
The nttabaree, Pe firms act as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph St., nee Tll.; W.S. Hueston, 45 ore! 8t., New York; W. W. Lawrence 


& Co., Pitteburg Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal. ; "The L. J. Mattison Co., Cleveland, ‘Ohi 0; Henry Seim Co., Baltimore, Ma.; Gerald Lomer, 
Montreal, Can. ; "Conds & Bartlett, Lincoln, Neb.; Porter & Viall, Rochester, N. Y.: Samuel Bettle, ir, 514 Walnat’s St, Philadelphia. 
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One eee 7 


Corer 


less play; soon ruin floors 
not properly finished 


ie SaaiN JOHNSON’S 
| wy PREPARED 
/ WAX 


does not show heel marks 
or scratches, is not slip- ——— SH 
pery, is durable, easily ap- The best and most artistic 


plied, and very convenient. 4 : Fireplace Mantels 
FRFE ! [ 1S IC are made of 


Ornamental Brick 
A sample half-pound can 


e in Colonial, Elizabethan, 
(sufficient to polish 150 Empire, and other styles. 
eiuere tec feet) and our book - 
oper Treatment Ours are charming. 


for aaa to any one Our customers say so. 
having a floor. 
Our beautiful Hardwood Ours look the best, last longest, are not too costly. 
x\ p brid hype ype sak pr of Any capable brick-mason can set them up from our 
‘) SS plans. Improve the decorative opportunities of 
cost of a good carpet. ; : 
the chimney-piece. It’s money well spent. When 
you build or remodel send for sketch-book of 59 
designs of mantels costing from $12 up. 


: c ml iy wii Muu ONY cal PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 


ay Ask for catalog showing 











“a styles. 


nH mm ity i P. 0. Box 8619, Boston, Mass. 
Mun sod ucla Wis i USA 























Gives Plans, 
MY SPECIALTY: Designs, etc., 


Hi i Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Monu- f 450 4 
em al and Municipal Architecture. coat yp eno 
“THE ‘COTTAGE-BUILDER” 
Issued Quarterly. 
Ny eu with any ig 25e, 
. Sampl le Copy, 2 


82 Houses, $1,500 to $2,500, 25¢. 

32 Houses, $1,200 to $1,500, 25¢. 

82 Houses, $1,000 to $1,200, 25¢. 

32 Houses, $900 to $1,000, 25¢. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS 82 Houses (Double Tenements), 25¢. 
32 Honses, $2,000 to $3,000, 25e. 32 Houses (City Brick), 25e. 
32 Houses, $1,800 to $2,500, 25e. 32 Artistic Churches, 25e. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, ‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Edison 


Diaphragm 


Mimeograph 


A new style hand operating Mimeograph for the 
reduplication of 


Type=-Writing, Hand-Writing, 
Drawings, Maps, Music, etc. 


The stencil is protected by a fixed cloth diaphragm 
insuring better work and saving of supplies, labor 
and time. 


A Great Im Improvement. Quickly Appreciated. 
Its many advantages fully set out in our booklet to be had free for the asking. 
A, B. DICK COMPANY, 

Branch 47 Nassau St., New York. 152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 














TYPEWRITERS mares 


SHIP’ WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 
WHITE FOR CATALOG U 


Typewriter Emporium, ?°Gzroace. 


a * 
WE R EC OMM E N D eee "“Wriseeal) «| ALL THESTANDARD macniNes FoR Sale or Rentat’ Hat 
Bi MANUFACTURERS: PRICES. BACH MACHINE FULLY 


202 La Salle St. 





ON E HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of music, drawing, 
or any writing can be made on a 


i Lawton Simplex Printer. 
=» No washing. No wetting of paper. Send 
for circulars and samples of wor! 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 30 Vesey St., New York; 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Written in an hour for notes; 
6 to 12 weeks for rapid work by 
non-shading, non-position, con 
pets vowel Pernin method. 

ial les 


World's Fair award. Tii 
son /ree,self instructor on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, author, Detroit, Mich. 


ai TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell ali makes under half price. Don’t 
Does not brea buy before writing them for unprejndiced advice and prices. 
or smear. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
&rases easily, Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. b2-page lus. cat. free. 
Outlasts all other’ 
Pencils 
Made. jin 
16 DEGREES - Pencil Pointer 
to suit all © N 
eeded in every office, school, 
or A setcma ml home. Saves Rs cost in lead. 
{ Ge = Mechanical perfection. No 
They can be had of every High Class Stationer > ‘ ; toy. Free circulars. 
and Art Material Dealer in America : A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
% 152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
RIPKA, WEIL & CO. 47 Nassau St., N.Y. 


106 S. 13th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DENSMORE “ 
, 


The Satisfactory Typewriter. 
Main Office, 309 Broadway, New York, 














TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 


enables the average student 
to obtain double the speed. 


THE CHICAGO $35 


is most suitable for this work! 
The Editor of the Gregg Writer says: 

‘“‘The arrangement of the Keyboard of The 
Chicago and its light, even touch, make it one 
of tlre most suitable machines for the touch 
operator or student. There is an impression 
among stenographers and students that only 
the high priced machines are adapted to this 
work and it is my opinion that it would pay 
you toadvertise The Chicago more extensively 

in this direction, as 
itis most suitable 
for touch  type- 
writing and on ac- 

fy count of its reason- 
mable price must 
® come into general 
touch 


Address 
CHICAGO WRITING 
MACHINE CO., 

94-96 Wendell St., Chicago 
































The machine that does better work with 
less fatigue than any other. 
That has a velvet touch and every possible 
convenience. 
Catalogue free—send for it. 


AMERICAN WRITING sg co., 
02 Broapway, New York. 














INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as It Tully 
meets requirements af every point. 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


eg SMITH | PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
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A HORSE ON CASEY 
OR WHY HE SWORE OFF (FOR A WHOLE WEEK) 





A NEW STYLE 


HANFORD 23-41 
HYLO 224 
HEIGHT IN BACK 
WELT EDGE 


Neck Comfort 


The Hanford and Hylo Collars above 
j shown, are designed to meet the demand 
for a shape that is comfortable for warm 
weather, yet dressy. The Welt Edgeisan 
attractive new feature. We make Collars 
1 and Cuffs exclusively. Giving our entire First GAmin: ‘‘Say, Casey’s in de s’loon gittin 
i] attention to this one line enables us to give fF fuller ‘n a goat, an’ dat stingy harness maker's 
you the best goods it is possible to make P? gone to lunch: let’s change horses.” 
at a moderate price—lic each, two for 25c. 
Ask your dealer for HELMET BRAND 
Collars. If he does not carry them send 
to us, stating size desired. 


“Correct Dress for All Occasions” 
described in catalogue—sent free. 


Cor uiss, Coon & Co. 
Dept. C, Troy, N. Y. 




















HELMET 
BRAND 











SCIO~ © -3'8 . 
RANCH IO 2ZIN | LAKEWOOD 34-416 
BATTERY A 2-aiW OPORTO 23-41N 
TROOPS aun, OTISCOme 1:2iN 


2 
FOR in | 
25¢ 5 
aA 





AMEER > sy LUZON 2 S-81N 
LISCO 23-4iN SAMAR 2-3°B1N 
CASMA 2 1=41N Sk « oe Dit eal: oF 


CORLISS,COON&CO. 











‘*Git up! Git up! What th’ divil’s the matter wid 
yez.” (Bang! Bang! Bang !) 
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‘‘Begorra yez’ll drive me wild! 
yez move?” (Bang! /!/) 


Will this make 





Pea LAs we 


‘da 


Mody x 
moonignel is My 





y oop ts 
vg. Yi 1] # Bm 
‘? 7 
/ 
Wr” Z 








o-0-0-O-O0-W / / ! 








For : 
Warm Weather Jaunts. 


Boned Chicken 
and Turkey, 

Whole Rolled 
Ox Tongue, 


Boneless Ham, 
also Potted and Devilled Meats. 


Delicious, Appetizing, Sat- 
isfying and Always Ready. 
Cleanliness of preparation 
and purity guaranteed. 
Sold by Leading Grocers. 


Curtice Brothers Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Remember Bi 2h 228k 


Write for Booklet. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KODAKS 


do away with aeonaninaeid plate holders, heavy, fragile 
a : glass plates and 
bothersome dark 

’ slides. 


All Kodaks can be 
| loaded in daylight with 
‘ our light-proof film 
| cartridges which weigh 
| but ounces where plates 
| weigh pounds. 





This Picture 
tells the story. 


xz dozen 4x 5 glass plates and holders for same. Kodak Cartridge containing 1 dozen 4 x 5 Films, 
Weight 2 lbs. 8 ozs. Weight 2% ozs. 


Kodaks will be admitted to the Paris Exhibition 
grounds without charge. There will be no aggravating 
restrictions. Tripod cameras will be allowed on the grounds 
until one o’clock in the afternoon only, and the price for this 
limited use will be 25 Francs ($5.00) per day. 


Take a Kodak With You. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mai, . Rochester, N. Y. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 





The full measure of photographic 
enjoyment comes with the possession of a 


F olding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


All Folding Pocket Kodaks are 
made of Aluminum, are covered 
with morocco, have the finest 
lenses, our automatic shutters for 
time exposures and snap shots, are 
equipped with view finders, and 
sets of three stops, use our light- 
proof film cartridges and can be Loaded in Daylight. 


THE No. 3 FOLDING 
POCKET KODAK 


marks the highest achievement in pocKet photography. 


The lenses are the finest Rapid Rectilinear of great speed. A scale is provided for focusing, 
there is a tripod socket for horizontal exposures and a brilliant view finder (reversible), with 
metal light shield. The size of picture, 3x4 inches, is in every way desirable and the shape 
is artistic. Cartridges for two, six or twelve exposures are provided for these instruments. 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pictures 34 x 4% oe ° ° - $17.50 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, ‘ ‘ * . ° 70 


Do., 6 exposures, : . ° ° ° 35 
Do., Box 2 Cartridges, 2 ousnenres oank (4 oumeoneee). ‘ . ‘ ‘ 30 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $35.00. 


Kodak Catalogue free EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
at the dealer's or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECTIVES 


23) BEST PHOTOGRAPHY 


COG. HEE 


HE Rewies BEST LENSES 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS ANASTISMAT LENSES 
ARE BEST LENSES 


 OPTICALC? 














The average camera is like a boy’s watch—a stepping-stone to something 
better—but, unlike the watch, it can be made equal to the best in practical value 
by the addition of an improved Lens and Shutter. We have devoted nearly 
half a century to the improvement of lenses. Our products are 


For Sale by all Dealers and Supplied on 
Any Make of Camera 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
re Branches: New York—Chicago 


Aaa ee 





CATALOGUE FREE 


The Lovell 
Plate sos: 


plate. If you 
are using it you are using 
the best. If not, try it and you 
will become a constant user. 
THE LOVELL Dry PLATE is 
guaranteed and proved to be as 
fast as any and more rapid than 
most. Compare the prices of 
all standard plates and note the 








Fitted with twelve metal 


Light-Tight, Dust-Proof 
Plate Holders, any of which may be re- 
moved in broad daylight, is the 


Adlake Camera 





saving in using THE LOVELL. 
Shipped promptly in Summer as 
well as in Winter—no delay. 
All dealers sell them. 


On receipt of 15 cents we will send a sample package, 


carriage paid, 4x5 only, if you mention this 
magazine. Our booklet, “‘ Sun Magic,” free. 


THE LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. COMPANY 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Same nes gett nes ne oO eae a a nat tea cr ED re I eee MeO 











No dark room necessary for removing 
plate holders. Take one or more pictures 
and develop them. No waste of time. 
Adlake Photography is convenient, fasci- 
nating, inexpensive. New book just ready 
sent free if you ask. Tells all about Adlakes. 


Adlakes from $8.00 to $13.50 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE COFIPANY, 
114 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
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The VIVE Triumph in Photography 


VIVE FOCUSING MAGAZINE CAMERA 


The only MECHANICAL 
MAGAZINE FOCUSING 
Camera having a Universal 
Focus Lens with which 
Copying, Enlarging, and 
large Bust Portrait work 
can be perfectly done supe- 


rior to a —— $42 50 50 
at only 


1900 VIVES 


are elegantly finished, and 
range from the celebrated 


5.2 VIVE 
to our $70.00 Magazine Long 
Focus Folding. All fully 
guaranteed. 

You will regret buying any camera 
without first carefully examining 
our elegant 1900 Art Catalogue 
and Tilustrated Brochure 
FREE. Embossed mounted photo, 
5c. extra, 

VIVE CAMERA COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
N. W. Cor. State and Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO 
Regent House, Regent St., W., LONDON 





MONTAUK Cameras 


Strictly High Grade 





Our latest product is a 
triumph in camera 
building. 


Sond ferour continues $30 to Double Extension, Compact. 


of full line of cameras, ; ; 
$15 to $150.. All Material, Workmanship and 


ies of th 
oo $60 Lenses are the Best. 


finest quality. 


OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 


G. GENNERT, Manufacturer, 26 East 13th Street, New York. 
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“BUY A BABCOCK.” 


Is it not worth a great deal to you as a safeguard against acci- 
dent to know that your carriage is made as well as it 
could be and has been tested for any possible emergency? 


“Babcock Style” Appeals to Peo- 
ple of Good Taste Everywhere. 
It is true and genuine, and while not cheap it is 


most economical. Write for catalogue, sugges- 
tions and name of nearest dealer. 


Watertown, N. we: a = 














CUSHION FRAME CYCLES 


Someeae Rey RUNES, BEC. BTS Eo 
Phenomenal Success duced Prices, Don’é buy until yon send for iad 


AILED 
The R. Wurlitzer Co. 117 E. 4th St. Cin’ti, 0 








UONCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS. Adopted by the U.S. War and Navy 

Depts. in Marchand Sept., 1899. Only medal and award at World’s Fair. Beautiful models, 

perfectly safe for — as we! t as sportsmen’s use. Sails, centerboards, rudders. Packs in small 

case. Send 6 cents for catalogue, 50 engravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CoO., Kalamazoo, Mich,, U.S, 











Most of the best for the least— 


IVER JOHNSON BICYCLES||} ¢ _ fmm) 


— 





$15 Saved by buying an Iver Johnson Bicycle 
An honest wheel at an honest price 





HIGH GRADE ome MEDIUM GRADE No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely Safe. Send five stamps fo Catalogue 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. x. ©0., ST. JOSE 











$5 $60 
Cushion-frame Bicycles Chainless Models 


Prices are easy to quote, Quality tells the tale N ATUR AL COLORS ed pie 8 ov 


We invite your most critical examination 


Catalogue free BY PHOTOGR APHY ove Necative 


! ’ ONE EXPOSURE 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS McDonough Method Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL COLOR-PHOTO COMPANY 
Branches—New York, Boston, Worcester 139-141 East 56th Street Chicago, III. 


[4 70 30 PIERCE, VACOR, LAUNCHES 


























OUR — ange ILLUSTRATED N COLORS. REE. 
« SEND FORIT. ERC @. BOX 5. RACINE JCT. WIS. 














BICYCLES ‘BELOW gost 


GRADE guaran 
5,000 x MACHIS ES with “4 
“ couipment must be closed out. 
900 Models, best makes, $11 to $2O 
"99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to$13 


all makes and models, 
8 to 10. Great Fac 
ale at half factory cost. We Tne 


none CARN A BIOYOLE 90th CENTURY ="=<cninetrer 


distributing Catalogues for us. Many man’s launch elegant] ssiieal poke sea- 
earned © wheel lass year. Our 1000 worthy. cafe's vuligblon ‘Seats S. Speed, 6 miles. Guaranteed for 
proposition is even more liberal. one year. Price $200.00. Order now, sea Spring rush. Send 
Write at once for our Bargain 10c. for handsome 76-page catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 187J, Launches, Row Boats, Canoes. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box S) Racine, Wis. 


LAUNCHES—ENGINE S csount) 
“MONITOR: MOGUL 


ALSO POWER OUTIFIT FOR BOATS AND CARRIAGES 
MONITOR ENGINE CO., GRAND RAPIDS,MICH. 
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BOOK 


A SENSIBLE FAD 


PHOTOS FROM YOUR SUMMER UACATION AAUNTS 





























T used to be the cheap camera and the little 
pictures—then the better camera and the 
booklets—now its the best camera with pic- 

tures 4x12, bound in book, which preserve in 
a dozen pictures the scenery requiring fifty 
of the old style pictures to show. 


THE “AL-VIsTA” CAMERA 


takes pictures of about 180° of acircle—all you can see with 
the eyes without turning your head. It takes streets at right 
angles—the most wonderful of all photographic apparatus. 


Price $20 and up. Sample photo, 4x12, for 24c in stamps. Full particulars free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 


Burlington, = = Wisconsin. 
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KADEX 


A pure platinum photographic 
paper. Absolutely permanent. 


peered 
Toned 
ixe 


Gives beautiful & artistic effects 


NEVER BEFORE OBTAINED. 


No Dark Room. 
es No Acids. 


Delight of PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
We will send sample package 
Carriage paid, on receipt of 25cts. 


PLATINUM PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER C0. 


ST PAUL, MINN. U.S.A. 
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ats Thing of rap a a the 
HAYNES-APPERSON 


Pleasure Automobile 


Two, four and six passenger pleasure 
Automobiles our specialty 


Buy from the oldest and most experienced 
builders in America 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


THE HAYNES-APPERSON CO. 
Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


The Paris Exposition is acknowledged the finest ever designed. Its beautiful 
buildings, quaint people, and stirring scenes you will want to remember, so take 
a Camera with you, but take a good one—The Premo—one that makes pictures, 
not failures. 
All odd sized European Plates can be used in Premo Cameras by means of 
interchangeable Holders. Premos use Daylight Lanes Films as well as Glass Plates. 
Some styles have long bellows extension, photographing objects ata long distance, full 
of detail; are stronger, more compact and simple than other Cameras. 


Price;*$10.00 and upwards edt Pete, 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 44 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. satan our many styles 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB | |Adjustable Hammock-Chair 


(Established 1879) $2. 50 ‘ 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere y Allthe comfortof hati 


TOURS TO 
PARIS EXPOSITION—Weekly. 
ALASKA In May, June, July. 
YELLOWSTONE At frequent intervals. Tours 























GREAT LAKES ; to California, Florida, Mexico, tee ” 
4 ~ oD f R 
COLORADO Hawaii, Japan, etc., in season. up. ASN Where as Charges y 
prepaid) $3.50. nd 
order. De- 
seriptive » booklet on 
> application. 
Banking and Foreign Exchange 2 & : Tile Weare bee 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA Detroit, Mich. 


BUCKEYE CAMERA 


USES DAYLIGHT LOADING FILMS OR PLATES 
Price $8.00 to $16.00 


If you are an amateur photographer, and will send us your name and 
refer to this publication, we will send you vt sd a to time announcements 
of new apparatus — pare specialties. Add 

MATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


We recommend aa AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


For individual travellers at 
lowest authorized rates. 


























Catalogue on application 


2-124 Fifth Ave., N York 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., = '22:!24 Fifth Avo. New Yor 
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“It works of itself.” 

‘@ 
Aristo 

“@ 

Self-Toning 
PAPER is equal in per- 
manency to our cele- 
brated Aristo-Platino. 
Nobothersome developers 
or uncertain toners; no 
fading. 


Sold by photo stock dealers everywhere, 


‘* It is time wasted to make a good 
negative and lose it all in a poor 
print.”’ 


AMERICAN ARISTO PAPERS 


produce the full value of the 
negative, are fadeless and reli- 
able. That’s why they are used 
the world over by leading 
professional photographers. 
All photographers of reputation and 
skill will finish your work on American 
Aristo products without the asking— 
Others willif you insist upon it. 
Aristo Platino for Matt Surface Effects. 
Aristo Self Toning for Glossy Surface. 
every package of genuine 


American Aristo AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. 
Paper. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


\ZRADE MARK 
, This trade-mark appears on 











Just a Few Seconds 


exposure to gas or lamp light and a few 
more seconds for development makes a 


VELOX 


Print. Exquisitely soft matte effects. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


for sale by 
all dealers, 


Nepera Park, 


aise BTineENiG 
PU te 2 a te 
: y tf hy f 
; ou wae 


No Electric Spark. No Heavy Fly-wheel. No Naphtha or Gasolire. 
No Delicately Constructed Parts. No Reversing-blade Propeller W heels. 
The speed of our launches is governed by speed of motor, which is under 
the same control as the steam engine. Send 10c. in ers for catalogue. 
ADDRESS, THE MARINE ENGINE CO. 

Penn. Railroad, First and Middlesex Streets and Passaic River, 
629 FIRST STREET, HARRISON (Newark), N. J. Tele. 33 Harrison, 


N.Y. 








4x5 WENO $ OO 
HAWK-EYE = 


Uses Daylight Loading Film and is fitted with fixed focus: 
Meniscus lens of superior penny an adjustable speed rotary 
shutter, set of three stops, view finders and tripod sockets for 
both vertical and horizontal exposures. Has nickeled fittings 
and fine morocco grain covering. : 

Perfectin design, workmanship and finish and is positively 


_, the most convenient 4x 5 camera made. All dealers sell it. 


Hawk-Eye catalogue free by mail, 
BLAIR CAMERA CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Formerly of Boston. 
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Buy A RIKER” 


and you will have 


A Perfect Automobile 


in style, comfort and satisfaction. Many 
exclusive features; unusual battery 
power, non-jarring running and steer- 
ing gear, and thc best obtainable work- 
manship and matcrials; hundreds in use. 
Our new tllustrated catalogue on request. 
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GheBRIDGEPORT GUN 

b IMPLEMENT CO. |: Diamond 
GOLF CLUBS & || |: Tires—~ 

everything for Golfers For 


B * G 8 I. 7 caee” 


GOODS ARE i 
S TAN DARD Bicycles 


Handsome, Instructive Catalogue 


Was for a Catalogue containing on Application 
“ RULES OF GOLF” as adopted by 


the U. S. Golf Association, Feb. 28, 1900, 
“Elementary Instruction to Beginners," by FACTORIES 
JOHN D. Dunn, also Golf Calendar, free. 


cuuaak anenceie Diamond Rubber Co. 
NEW YORK’ BOSTON PHILADELPHIA AKRON, OHIO 


313 Broadway 408 Washington St, 1028 Chestnut St. 
































New York: 215 West 53d Street 
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FACTORY OF THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA—VIEW LOOKING SOUTH. 


THE LARGEST AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


LOCATED AT KINGSLAND POINT ON THE FAMOUS PHILIPSE MANOR PROPERTY. THE WORK OF PREPARATION 
REQUIRED TO BUILD SIX HUNDRED CARRIAGES PER MONTH. HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE first MOBILES were turned out at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA at 
Kingsland-Point-on-the-Hudson during the month of March. Nine months before, two hundred and 


thirty-three acres of the famous Philipse Manor property, having nearly a mile of river frontage on the 
Hudson and bisected by the New York Central Railway, was purchased with the idea of building there an auto- 
mobile factory of such extent that the cost of production could be brought to the lowest possible figure. While 
the factory was in course of erection, a corps of engineers and experts under the direction of the Messrs. Francis 
and Freeland Stanley was engaged in strengthening and improving the carriage and perfecting methods and 
special tools for the manufacture of the automobile carriage invented by the Messrs. Stanley. 

The carriage thus perfected is to be known as the ‘‘ WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL” to dis- 
tinguish it from the carriages of the Stanley design turned out at the works in Massachusetts. It carries the very 
latest improvements, and the orders for its construction have been to use only the finest quality of material and to 
spare no pains to turn out the best of which the most skilful workmanship is capable. It is believed that the 
‘“*WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” built at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
is not excelled in strength, durability and excellence of design. 


WHAT THE MOBILE IS. 


The ‘‘WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” built by THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
is a horseless carriage weighing less than five hundred pounds, and costing but six hundred and fifty dollars, 
Compactly built, with workmanship of the finest quality, capable of traveling twenty miles or more an hour or 
reducing its speed so that it can take its place-in the slowly moving and stopping line of travel in the great cities, 
it is operated by steam under circumstances which render it absolutely safe. More than a thousand Stanley 
carriages of the Massachusetts model are now in public use, and there has never been a single boiler accident. 
The fuel shuts off automatically when the steam reaches one hundred and sixty pounds. There is a safety-valve 
which opens at one hundred and seventy pounds. Each boiler is wound with piano wire and tested up to six 
hundred pounds pressure, and is calculated to withstand a strain up to thirty-five hundred pounds pressure to the 
square inch. Recently, as an experiment, a boiler was placed in an excavation, all valves closed, and the fire 
turned on full head. A gauge carried off to a distance showed a steam pressure of twelve hundred pounds. Then 
the steam began to drop, owing to a slight escape around the head of each of the copper tubes which compose 
the boiler flues, and the pressure did not rise above the twelve hundred pounds indicated, until all the water was 
exhausted. If the water supply should be exhausted in the boiler through oversight, the pressure drops and the 
boiler ceases to produce steam, and with the decreased pressure of the steam the carriage comes to a stop and the 
pump which supplies water ceases to work. 
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REGARDING THE PRICE OF $650. 

The factory of the company has been fitted up with the most perfect machinery and special tools, all new 
and of the latest design for manufacturing on the most extensive scale. In this way the company proposes to- 
bring the price within the reach of every class. The charge made is SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, 
payable upon delivery at the Kingsland Point station of the New York Central Railway. The claim made for 
THE MOBILE COMPANY’S ‘*‘WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL” is that it has no superior in the 
world’s markets to-day, 

THE MOBILE’S RADIUS OF MOTION, 


One of the improvements in the ‘‘ WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL” is a tank made from seamless 
copper tubing, giving a fuel-storage capacity double that in the original Stanley carriage, and equal to one hundred 
miles’ run on smooth, level roads. The MOBILE can travel over any class of road, rough or smooth; but it 
must be distinctly understood that the rougher the road the more fuel required. 


THE MOBILE BUILT TO CLIMB THE STEEPEST HILL ROADS, 


The question of steep grades is an annoying one for the average horseless carriage. Not so for the 
MOBILE. It can climb on a fairly made road up a fourteen per cent. grade (which is considered a pretty steep 
country road) at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. During last summer, Mr. Freeland O. Stanley and his wife 
ascended the long, stéep road up Mount Washington in two hours and twenty minutes. 


IN THE MATTER OF COMFORT. 

The MOBILE is perfectly smooth in operation. It moves without jar or vibration of any kind. When 
in motion, the products of combustion are carried underneath the carriage, and neither heat nor odor of any kind 
arises. The machinery is noiseless except in climbing stiff grades, when a sjight puffing is audible, but nothing 
in the least degree objectionable. 

There are more than a dozen improvements in the present carriage over the Stanley carriage as originally 
put out. The first and most important of these is in the engine. The second relates to the gasoline tank, which 
now holds double the quantity of oil formerly carried. A seamless copper tube, very strong in construction and 
elliptical in shape, secures this much to be desired result. 

Another marked improvement is in the ball bearings of the engine, which are one-half inch instead of 
three-eighths inch as formerly, experience showing that the increase of strength thus obtained is an item of 
great importance. 

The other improvements are largely in details of construction, no effort in time or money having been 
spared to work out the most perfect results. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What guarantee is given to the intending purchaser?” To this we 
reply that we guarantee our materials and workmanship to be the best that money can produce. Our factory, 
however, is open to the inspection of intending purchasers, and it only needs a visit to the various departments to 
satisfy an expert as to the excellence of the work being turned out. 

The claims which the MOBILE makes upon the public 
confidence may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

First. The lightest, most compact, best designed 
and most perfect horseless carriage now before the public. 

Second. The highest class of materials and work- 
manship. 

Third. Cost—but $650. 

Fourth. Simplicity in construction, odorless when 
running, and almost noiseless. 

Fifth. It can speed at a gait up to thirty miles per 
hour or follow the slowest truck. 

Sixth. It is operated by steam, the standard power 
of the world, under perfect regulation and test. 

Seventh. Its fuel is inexpensive; it carries a supply 
for fifty to one hundred miles, according to the character 
of the road, which can be procured at any drug-store at 
slight expense. 

Eighth. It embraces all the latest improvements, and is confidently recommended as the 
most perfect piece of machinery now on the market. 

The probabilities are that not one automobile carriage will be built during the coming season where ten 
will be required to supply the demand, The impression prevails that there are a great number of horseless car- 
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riage factories being erected and that the output will be large during the coming season. The fact remains that 
there are not in operation in the United States at this time factories capable of turning out twenty machines a 
day other than the Stanley carriage. After three years of experiment on the part of the Messrs. Stanley 
and nine months spent on the construction of a factory, we are only now in a position to turn out carriages on a 
considerable scale. 

A carefully prepared book of instructions will be furnished with each carriage sold, and it is possible 
for any one with some mechanical knowledge to master the handling of the MOBILE from the instructions 
therein given. Unmechanical purchasers living at a distance who cannot come to the factory for instructions 
are advised to secure a careful and competent engineer, a man of good judgment and likely to be thorough, who 
can master the machine and then instruct the purchaser. 


INSPECTION OF VEHICLES, 


The MOBILE carriage, ‘“‘ WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” may be found from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
in front of the New York Offices of the company, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second St., and the Times Building, 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN’S BRIDGE AS IT WAS FORMERLY. 


Intending purchasers are invited to visit the factory at Kingsland Point, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, where 
instruction will be given in handling the carriage: 


KINGSLAND POINT WELL ADAPTED FOR TRYING AUTOMOBILES. 

The Philipse Manor property contains many beautiful roadways, steep, level, good, and some bad, so that 
the purchaser or intending purchaser will find it admirably adapted as a place to try automobiles. 

Tarrytown is a little more than half an hour’s run from New York by the fast trains. Of the fifty-nine 
accommodation trains which stop at Tarrytown station, fourteen each day stop at Kingsland Point upon applica- 
tion to the conductor. Kingsland Point itself is considered to be one of the two or three most beautiful places on 
the Hudson. It stands well out in the Tappan Zee with Grant’s Tomb visible on a clear day to the south, and a 
great stretch of water to the north off into the Highlands. The place is full of historic memories. The original 
Philipse Manor and mill, more than two hundred years old, are still standing. The ‘‘ Headless Horseman’s 
Bridge” is near by. The mansion was the center originally of the Philipse estate, which embraced two hundred 
square miles and reached from Spuyten Duyvel to Peekskill. It seems proper that here should be opened the 
manufacture of automobiles, for here were begun more than two hundred years ago manufacturing operations on 
the Hudson. 


THE “MOBILE” COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, President WILLIAM A. BELL, Vice-President 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street J 180 Times Building 
Factory: Kingsland Point, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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800 Locomobiles 


Are in Actual Use, all 
giving excellent satis- 
faction. 


Write us for Catalogue and 
interesting printed matter. 


DELIVERY IN 30 DAYS 


Style No. 2, ; 
75° 
“F, O.B. Factory. 


ceca ComPANY 


OF AMERICA 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


BRANCHES 
76th St. and Broadway, N. Y. City 
5, Arcade, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, Ny, ¥ 
97-99 Greenwich St., 
7 East 39th Street, ~ ¥ 
1026 Connecticut Ave., W. ashington, D:.:C; 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
American Automobile and Motor Co., Ltd. 
19 sue Pures, — 


52 Sussex Pl., <A , London 


“The Coming Flyer,’ Copyright, 1899, by the ‘‘Locomobile’’? Company of America 
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It won't cost as much as you think to go 
down to the Sea Shore for your vacation trip. 
Rarest enjoyment—sea bathing exhilarates— 
sea aif invigorates. You will feel better 
for awhole year after sucha trip. Our 
line is via Niagara Falls (stop overs al- 
lowed) and we can suggest many routes to 
the Sea Shore to include trips through the 

Thousand Islands, down the St. Lawrence, shooting the 
rapids, down the Hudson River, and many others. Round 
trip tickets to the New England Sea Shore cost but $33.00. 
from Detroit, $38.00 from Chicago, $45.00 from St. Louis, 
$57.00 from Kansas City. If it’s west or south of Detroit, 
let us quote you right rate from your home city. 

Our booklet suggests 


“¢ 
ae 
b is 


$20 to $100 


illustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable information to the 
contemplating summer vacationist. Bound in cloth — you will want to 
preserve it. It 1s free. 


Give me some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you, what part 
of the country you would like to visit, etc. We will send you our booklet and further information based on the 
experience of others, which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing, Address, 


; Summer Tour Departmen 
Wabash Railr oad, on 1 Lincoln Trust ae ST. — 


et 6°, 
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INDIAN ? 


No, because he doesn’t wear a hat. 


The most recent beneficial discovery in the 
direction of preserving the hair and keeping 
the scalp healthful is an antiseptic, disinfect- 
ant pad the size of a silver dollar which is 
placed inconspicuously in the crown of the hat. 

It dispels the foul air always confined by a 

hat, sweetens the scalp and strengthens the muscles of the hair, 
thereby avoiding premature baldness, 

It is the legitimate successor of hair lotions, tonics, washes, dan- 
druff “cures,” shampoos and heretofore failures. 

Eminent ry ony ae in diseases of the hair recommend it and 
many of the best known men in this country wear it. That is the 
truest test of its practical merits. 

It is guaranteed to cure the worst case of dandruff in 30 days. 
Wear it ten days and if you are not convinced of its merits return 
it and — money will be cheerfully refunded. That proves 
our faith in it. 

This scientific marvel iscalled Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 
sells for 50 cents and will last three monthin continuous use. You 
can learn more about it by writing for our elaborate brochure, 
sent free, which contains endorsements from many prominent 
physicians and others. 

Sold by first-class Hatters only. If your hatter does not keep 
them — ua his name and we will send you a pad postpaid for 

cents. 


ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD CO., 853 Broadway, New York City. 





PEEP GUARANTY COUPON 
THE yp CUSHION BUTTON 

E HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Quaranteedto the dealer 

and user against imperfections 





is Look forthe Name on every loop. 


This Yellow Coupon 
is on every pair. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 
THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


weal HOSE 
ra SUPPORTER 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


No stitch. 
ing in the 
elastic. 





LOOK forse 











THE 


PHONOGRAPH 


“SUSTAINED BY ITS REPUTATION’ 


THE ONLY PERFECT REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF SOUND ARE OBTAINED BY 
USING EDISON RECORDS ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH. PRICES FROM $10 
TO $100. CATALOGUE FROM ALL PHONO- 
GRAPH DEALERS. NONE GENUINE 

WITHOUT 
ab PHONG THIS 
NaTiONAl / YORK 


TRADE MARK 


gy, Sem Cl Didiac iL. 


SRAPH 





IT PLAYS ANY PIANO. ANY ONE CAN PLAY IT. 


Invaluable for the Country Home, Yacht or wherever there is a 
pee. Instantly converts any piano, Grand, Square or Upright, 
nto a self-playing piano. and no musica! talent on the part of the 
performer required. Any of the following effects can be produced 
at will by the performer on an Angelus Orchestral Piano Player, 
which is the ORIGINAL Cabinet Piano Player: 
1. A piano playing alone. 
. An Orchestral pagan playing alone. 
. A piano with violin effect. 
. A piano with flute effect. 
5, Piano and full Orchestral Organ combined all at the same 
time. There is no other instrument made that will do this, Illus- 
trated Catalogue ‘‘F,” telling all about it, sent free. 


WILCOX & WHITE CO. New York Salesrooms: 
Main Office and Factory: Meriden Conn. 164 FirrH AVENUE. 
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Gnited States Mortgage and Crust Gompany, 


59 CEDAR St., NEw YORK City 


Capital $2,000,000 . Surplus $2,250,000 


Money deposited with the Company receives interest 
monthly and is subject to check. 


Travellers abroad need the facilities of Letters of 
Credit. None are more convenient than those issued 
by this Company. 


Correspondence receives careful attention. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES D. DICKEY, Brown Bros. & Co., New York. LUTHER KOUNTZE, Kountze Bros., Bankers, New York. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Banker, New York. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres., The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 

GUSTAV E. KISSEL, Banker, New York. JAMES TIMPSON, 2d Asst. Treas. , The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, President of the Company. 
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NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 


Will open the season of 1900 June 19th, between Buffalo and Duluth, 
through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Superior; stopping at Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie ; connecting at the various ports for all 
points South, East and West, via railway and steamship lines. June is one of 
the most delightful months in which to make the trip. 

Two thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the most 
magnificent ships afloat. Cuisine is unexcelled. 

For particulars regarding service and extended tours apply to W. M. LOWRIE, 

NW. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. General Passenger Agent, Buffalo. 
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DISEASE GERMS 
And 
REFRIGERATORS 


Low-priced Refrigerators are made of 
cheap material and in a cheap manner. 
Result : warping, opening joints, and 
cracks which gather Disease Germs, 
cause Taint in food (especially Butter, 
Milk and Cream), and frequently sick- 
ness and excessive ice consumption. 


lf its a 
LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


it is lined with the best clear, white 
opal-glass, securely and accurately 
fitted, affording no place for Germ 
Lodgment. Its Construction substan- 
tial enough to resist Cellar Damp or 
Kitchen Heat. A Lower degree of 
temperature obtained and maintained 
per pound of ice consumed than in 
any other make. Absolute freedom 
from odorand dampness. More Storage 
Capacity than in any other make of 
same outside dimensions. Daily ice 
waste in large sizes fully 50% less than 
in other makes. Cleaned as easily as 
a china dish. 


We build Refrigerators to order for 
FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS, MARKETS, CLUBS, 
GROCERS, Etc. 

Lorillard Refrigerators used exclu- 
sively in U. S. Navy. 

Send us outside dimensions of Re- 
frigerator desired and we will submit 
plans and estimates. 

Catalogue sent on application. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 
1168 Broadway, New York 
Established 1877 





National Educational 
Association 


Meets this year at 


CHARLESTON, S&. C. 
JULY 7-13 


The famous old city will extend its 
broadest hospitality. The railroads an- 
nounce low rates. The convention by the 
seaside is going to be the greatest meeting 
ever held by the N. E. A. One fare for 
round trip via CINCINNATI and the 


Queen & Crescent 


Route (plus $2.00 membership), Stop- 
over privileges. Choice of routes and the 
best service that is to be found anywhere. 


Write for free illustrated literature 
concerning CHARLESTON, and the way 
to get there. W. C. RINEARSON, 
G. P. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE VOCALION CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGAN 
IS DISTINCTIVE IN THE EXQUISITE QUALITY OF ITS TONE 


HE VOCALION System of 
Organ-building means the use of 
pipe-organ principles, with the 
resulting pipe-organ tone-qualities, in 
organs suitable for the smaller. and 
medium-sized churches. 
From a musical standpoint they are 
beyond competition in this special field. 


Prices from $275 upward to $3,000. 
Send for Catalogue J giving detailed description. 














VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY ||} ~~ ——— 


< STYLE 20. PRICE, $2,000. 
148 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK Other anpien, $up4 upweed to $3,000. 














THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. Huntington, L. I., March rr, 1900. R 
Dear Sirs :—It gives me great pleasure to recommend the Vocalion, Style 20, which we have had in our church since July, 1898. ‘Whe tone is 
pure, pleasing, of pipe-quality, and the mechanical action very satisfactory. It has given eminent satisfaction to the congregation, choir, an 
organist, and we hereby recommend it to churches looking for an instrument moderate in price. 
Yours truly, F. D. WALTER, Pastor Methodist-Episcopal Church. 


FLEMING & CARNRICK PRESS, NEW YORK 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES 
STAND ON MERIT 


Our Grand Models are the finest known specimens of the talking-machine builder’s skill 
Unapproached in Finish Unequaled in Tone 
MADE IN FOUR STYLES 


Graphophone Grand, $150 Columbia Grand, $75 
NEW Home Grand, 100 Slot Grand, 100 


The new Home Grand has a greatly pnt ge motor, running 14 
Grand cylinders at one winding, Colonial cabinet, superb design, piano 
finish, belt-tightening device, noiseless wind, shaving knife. Compact, 
construction. Weight, 48 pounds. 


Other types from $5 up 
COLUMBIA RECORDS ARE SUPERB 


** Best at all points’’ 
Loudest, Clearest, Smoothest, Greatest variety, Cheapest 


Small Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen 
Grand Records, $1.50 each 
You can make your own records on the Graphophone 
Write for catalogue “93 and record list 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 


New York, 148 and 145 Broadway 
Retail Branch: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway 
© 88 Ww b sh Avenue 

itimore Street 
feary Street 
. Louis, 722 Olive Street 
Philadelphia, 1082 hestnut Street 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
~~ -— am uffalo, 818 Main Street 


Pa NEW HOME GRAND GRAPHOPHONE LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths eae 
Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 


American Visitors 


to the Paris Exposition will be accorded a cordial 
welcome at our Paris establishment, 36 Avenue 
de Opera. Our Chicago house will this season 
more than ever reflect the Parisians’ best ideas in 
attractive and seasonable novelties. 


PARIS 
36 Ave de l’Opera 


Our “Suggestion Book” mailed on application. 


Spaulding & Co. Jackson Blvd cor State St Chicago 
































‘Accurateto:-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


Si Look for These “Trade Marks” 
“oe Engraved on the Movement. 


“John Hancock’’ 21 Jewels. 
The Gentleman’s Watch. 


‘“‘The 400”’ The Ladies’ Watch. 


‘‘Special Railway”’ 21, 23 Jewels. 
For Railway Men, Etc. 


All Dueber-Hampden Watches are lever-set. 
Common mpaoee ae are pendant-set and liable to 
set in your pock 


Send for Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 


ff Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, 
atl Canton, Ohio. 












Look 
for the 
Name 
**Dueber’’ 
in the Case. 
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EXCUSE 














shuddenly fell into shtein o’ beer. 








ConvivIAL Fiy: ‘‘ Very shorry, m’ dear—wash flyin’ shtraight home when 





In 
Olden Times\ 


silver shoe buckles, coin, and odd pieces, were 


made intospoons by Rogers Bros. After perfect- 
ing the process of electroplating, they discontin- 
ued making solid silver spoons, and stamped. 


their plated ware 
Rogers 


“| 847 Bros.” 


“‘1847" indicating the year the brand was 
first made. This mark wherever seen is a 
guarantee of the highest grade of silver plated 
‘ware. 

For new designs, send for Catalogue No. 58E. 
r International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 

Meriden, Conn. aS 
For sale by leading 
dealers every- 

where, 













The style \ 
they made in 
1847. 
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For furnishing the tables of summer houses daintil 
and inexpensively, all silver bearing the famous mar! 


61835 R. WALLACE”’ 


will be found most attractive and suitable. It has all the 
A( distinctive beauty and tone of solid ware with all its 
) wearing qualities, and its rich appearance has created 
an unprecedented demand for it. The STUART 
N 66 JOAN,” “ASTORIA,” and “STUART” 
are extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated cat- 
a ee No. 75 D will help you in selecting silver which 
will make your table beautiful. Sent free on request. 
Leading dealers sell Wallace goods. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
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THE LARGEST CONTRACT EVER 
GIVEN FOR TYPEWRITERS 


250 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 





The U. S. Government Buys 250 Machines. 


Secretary Long, Navy Department, Washington, 
Accepted the Report of Special Board appointed 
to investigate Typewriters and Awarded and 
Signed Contract for use of ‘‘ Underwood” Type- 
writers exclusively. 

Handsome Illustrated Catalogue mailed on request. 
WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO., 218-220 Broadway, New York 
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The Original and Genuine Worcestershire) 


~All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE to get the most delicious flavor for 
soups, fish, meats, gravy, game,salads etc.. 


“SIGNATURE : JOHN DUNCAN'S Sons. 
= on every bottle ee LP 7tnd AGENTS -NEW YORK. 
Beware OF IMITATIONS. ——— _- 











NESTLE S FO. OD 


Pa gmk eS ALTA mln | 
A PERFECT FOOD rou INFANTS. 
















Nutritious and wholesome. Easily prepared 
without the addition of milk, the nourishing 
j elements of which are in the food itself. We hy 
want every Mother to try NESTLE’S FOOD, 
and will send a sample (sufficient for six meals) | 
free upon request. Address 
Henri Nestle, 73 Warren St., New York. 
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JUST ONE SUPPORTER 


That 
makes 
the 
waist 
round 


Curves it in 
at the 

back 
and 
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Wide Web 
lack 
or 
waite O06 
Wide web 
fancy frill- 
ed, black, permanently 
white, cardi- reduces the abdomen 
nal, blue or 
pine n. be To GET and keep 
eavySi b 
large pad $4. 95 a PERFECT 
if desired FIGURE you 
Made of ‘ must ; 
satin with il _ sill wear re 
ovr } ‘MARK MY WORDS 
bands of i “the Conitinal Belt and TS 
liste or iy Front Pad 1 THE BEST THING FOR 
Sl i Wit 
elastic 4} ||, Foster Hose Supporter BAB | E S 
' (Patented Dee. 5, 1899) 

See that the name FOSTER is on every pair. 

First-class Dealers sell them ; if not, write us. When order- 

ing be sure and give your height and waist measure. 

THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER COMPANY, 

985 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il |. 
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FOR WOomMeEN, MEN and CHILDREN 
The motto with which we started more than forty 
years ago, is persistently maintained, to wit: 
“Always furnish such goods and with them such service, in every par- 
ticular, as will induce your customer to return for future purchases.’’ 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
A. ALEXANDER, Dept. O, Sixth Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 
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Going Abroad? 


You cannot afford to miss the 
added pleasure and information 
obtainable with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO fi 


The architectural and scenic beau- 











ties of the Exposition, the Rhine, 
the Alps, ships at sea—in fact ev- 
ery turn of the way—are outside 
the range of unaided vision. The 


STEREO Field Glass is the 
Smallest, Lightest, Most 
Elegantly Finished, and has 
The Power of a Telescope 
with /mmense Field of View 





BOOKLET FREE, SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 
Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 


Say 





SIPS 


a 
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SAVAGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 


HAMMERLESS , 1 303 Calibre 
SMOKELESS Os < 
SIX-SHOOTER 


One rifle shoots six different cartridges 
Adapted for grizzly bears or rabbits 














Write for complete Catalogue H 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Cal. SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Agents UTICA, N. Y. 











What is A PEN and ink-bottle 


combined, always 
rs | ready for immediate 
use, and the most con- 


a 
Fou ntain venient writing instru- 
ment of to-day. 
Pen ? 

















Waterman’s 
Ideal 


Fountain 


Per TP cetaniorind i. 
f Whitman’s 


now 8 necessity _.av° | L. E. Waterman Co. Chocolates and Confections} 
nized in the counting- 157 Broadway Ask for them anywhere. : 











Introduced as a luxury, 


3 ny Mets desk, New York, N. Y. Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate £ 


student’s ‘‘den,’ is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious , 
salesman’s pocket. and healthful. Madeinstantly with 4 
ae. in =v vo 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. e... 3 pl oi y 
and sizes. or Si vy N F. & 4 

all dealers. Catalogues |  P*Planade des Invalides, Paris, 1816 Chestnut Street, ff 


furnished. itieatK Yoo Philadelphia. 


























i Thi 5 
pie atory Pree” $28.75 Elegant Hartwell Turkish 
e f , 
Arm Chair or Rocker “on approval 


Unquestionably the best chair or rocker ever offered at the price. It has 
genuine hair cushions, full tufted back, leather fringe, puffed front 
and edges, best quality machine-buffed leather, choice of color. Any 
ch airs nearly their equal sell at retail from $45 upwards. 
HANDSOME LEATHER COUCH to match, equally low 
in price. Description and prices of other Leather Chairs and 
Couches on application. 
All goods absolutely guaranteed as represented 
$ 1 5. 758 bays this Double Glass Door HARTWELL Bookcase. 
ple and artistic in Design: quarter-sawed 
Eee or co i front and ends, or mahoganized 
irch ; rich piano finis 
Send for descriptive ockiet of ourr HARTWELL SYSTEM o 
Extension Bookcases ; simple, artistic, inexpensive, practic hd Complete catalogue of ‘Library 
and Office Furniture on application. WE PREPA EIGHT east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Carolinas, when cash accompanies order. Points beyond on equal basis. 


Makers of petal Lines of High-Grade Fureitore Reference: Market National Bank 
5 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE CO. ss9 tos 4th Street, OINOINNATI, OHI Cincinnati, 
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What are ‘‘Arnold’’ Gaods ? 


Comfort 
Coolness 


A a 


Are obtained in a wonderful degree by wearing 


“Arnold” Knit Gauze Umbrella 
Drawers for Summer wear, 


with ruffle of lawn, lace or embroidery. They are so 
light, porous and elastic, that they do not hold Sag 
ation, cling to the body or bind as with all muslin, lawn 
or woven fabrics. tout people are enthusiastic in 
their praise. 

Sixty cents and upwards, according to elaborate- 
ness of ruffle. Money cheerfully retunded if they do 
not prove all we claim. 


We also make the most sanitary, sensible and 
latest reform Infants’ and Children's Knit Outfits, 
models of comfort, Ladies’ Lounging or Tourists’ 
Robes at $3.00 and upwards, and a pretty Dressing 
Sack of Kohtan Cloth at $1.00. 


48-page Catalog free. 
NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
310 Broadway, Albany, New York 


These are ‘“‘Arnold’’ Goods. 








Che Delusion 


as to the protection afforded by wool 
undergarments becomes daily more 
evident. 

It is now generally considered that wool 
is grossly misplaced when worn next to 
the skin. None are more susceptible to 
chills, pneumonia and rheumatism than 
wearers of woolen underclothing, which 
fails to fulfill the sanitary requirements 
of absorption and ventilation. 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH 


is a distinct departure in textile art, and 
is a perfect fabric for wear next the skin. 


IT IS 

SO SOFT as to feel agreeable to the most 
sensitive skin. 

SO POROUS as to allow of perfect ven- 
tilation. 

SO ABSORBENT as to keep the skin in 
constant action. 

SO PROTECTIVE as to insure immunity 
from chills, and to promote in all 
weathers a feeling of genial comfort 
without a sense of irritation so common 
to wool and cotton underwear. 


Alltrue Deimel Linen- 
Mesh Garments bear 
this Trade Mark. If you 
cannot obtain them, 
write to us. 

Booklet and samples 
of the cloth free. 


We also manufacture the finest dress shields 
in existence? Can be washed; are odorless. 
A guarantee with every pair. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
446 Broome Street, New York 


I! Montgomery Street 728 15th Street, N.W. 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 


10-12 Bread Street, London, E. C. 














A FISH STORY 





SHARKEY (spreading his fins): ‘‘1 caught a man that long yesterday.” 
Cuorus OF SHARKS: ‘‘ Aw, come off !” 








oF ole ae tA et td BY MAIL 25¢ 
4F YOUR DEALER DOOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


LONDON +PARIS - DRESOEN +*SYDNEY. 














THE ART INTERCHANGE 


The Oldest, Best and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine 


Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all Branches 
of Home Decoration. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by 
large, full-size design suppl and exquisite facsimiles of oil and water- 
color “— > 85e. per copy, at all dealers’. Yearly Subscription, 
$4.00. Trial, 8 months, $1.00; 6 montha, $2.00. 

















VIOLETS—Water-color. Size,8x35in. Price, 50 cts., if sold singly. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER #2:"gereef crise’, 


if remitted 
NOW direct tous, you will receive The Art Interchange for six months, 
beginning July. 1900, and we will send you in addition, free the six months’ 
numbers from January to June accompanied by all the beautiful color and 
other supplements. By accepting this offernmow you get the entire year 
of 1900 for only $2.00 (regular price being $4.00) with all the color 
pictures and design supplements. The color micies include a beautiful line 
of varied subjects, worth in any art store from $8 to $15 alone. 

To secure full advantage of this unusual half-price offer, you should remit 
without delay direct to us. We want all SCRIBNER readers to subscribe to 

‘he Art Interchange for 1900, and for this reason make such a liberal 
ee as we feel confident you will continue to subscribe regularly in 

uture. 

Or for ®7.00 you will receive The Art Interchange for 1900, also 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE fora full year, and, in addition, by express, prepaid, 
acopy of Scribner's Portfolio of Popular Pictures. You get #16. 00 value for 
only ®7.00. Particulars in our new Catalogue. 

OR A LIMITED TIME we will send. for only 25c., to any one 
mentioning SCRIBNER’S, a copy of The Art Interchange containing two 
design supplements and the two superb color plates shown in this advertise- 
ment. Orderatonce. Illustrated 36-page Catalogue free. ad 





ROSES—Water-color. Size,8x35in. Price 50 cts. if sold singly. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 9 W. 18th St., New York 
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Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 


is not a pleasing 

occupation — think ¢ 
what you have been } 
sleeping on so long! 
Conquer prejudice 
(if you have any) 
and send for our 
book ‘“ The Test of 
Time,” and you will # 
at least learn, at our RA 
expense, about ) ~ ? 








A Handsome Book 


ABOUT MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS, 


MAILED FREE. 


We make the best mattress in the world. This 
we KNOW, but it is hard for us to convince YOU, 
individually, of it without trial. Perhaps you 
don’t need a mattress now. Don’t let that keep 
you from sending for our FREE book ‘‘ The Test 
of Time.” 


The Ostermoor Patent ‘1 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


mail — ‘‘ no questions as 





Take Care! 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS, 
and if it is not even all you have hofec« 
Jor, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and com- 
fort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return 

hed.” There will 
be no unpleasantness about it at all. 
Don’t Be Deceived! 


mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 


1 feet wide, 30 Ibs. e e « 10.00 ALL 
: feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. e« 4.976 9 anu 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. < e e 3.385 LONG 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. » 15.00 ? 


If made in two parts soc. extra. 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


There is not a single store in the country that carries our 
“felt,”? which is kept in stock to sell on our 


advertising. Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Send to-day for our book “The Test of Time.’ 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 108 Elizabeth Street, New York. ; 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 









Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 











IT FEELS SOFT 
TO THE MOST 
TENDER FEET 


It stays soft 
through wear 
and wet. 


It outlasts and 


outlooks” any 
leather that 
goes into shoes. 


VICI FRICTION POLISH sf? S.a peas nr 


leather at its best. 


VICI PASTE POLISH Shin’ att’ eet 


through damp or use. 


VICI COMBINATION is the handy pockeee 


of dressing and polish. 











NOBODY ELSE MAKES OR CAN MAKE THESE VICI PRODUCTS 


SHOE-OLOGY 
(free) tells of shoe care. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EACLE 


MARASCHINO 


CHERRIE 


Careful selection of fruit and 
artistic packing have rendered 
them superior toall. Their pure 
fruit taste appeals to everyone. 


THEY OWN THE MARKET 


Delicious in Ices, Sherbets, and 
essential in Cocktails. Invari- 
ablyfresh. Patent glassclosure. 
No metal to taint the contents. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES 


RHEINSTROM BROS.. Martin St., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


MODERN COLONIAL HOME 


Costs now 8,500 complete without heating. Plain and rich exterior 
Nearly square (economy), containing a well arranged and Convenient 
Interior. A design that pleases those desiring a Compact, Roomy 
Home at a Minimum Cost. Note the Vista upon entrance, Beautiful 
Hall, fine staircase with fireplace. Pretty nook in hall. Those interested, 
address, enclosing 2c. stamp for figured floor plans and larger view, etc. 
Any original sketch of your own scaled up practically, estimated cost giver 

and price for full plans, Send them in. My 

Six Classified Books are all full of good Designs, 
5 Select books according to Cost House desired 
New designs all the time. 


2 PAN DIN-RM| BookNo. ‘$hasBt designs from 1400 61,500 











8 54 “ 236 
9“ B02 atin $600 * 10,¢ Akg 
* 82 (2oone-story) 450° 8,00 





* 45 {Kvenal) 1.200 5, 000 





Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, 
with modifications toeach. Price, Book, $1 each; 
any two, $1.50; any four, $2; any five, $2.50; all 
six, $3. jooklet of 30 sample designs, 25 cents 
(silver), All prepaid. 


D.S. HOPKINS, Dept. 8, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e TWO MILLION 
SOLD 


NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 


UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
anand — 








IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE Ano SMALL PENS 


INQUIRE ANY DEALER OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE Bloomsburg, PA. TO SU/T ANY HAND. 


Standard Whist for Beginners —® fASHRRAMS 


PART I—STANDARD sun es FOR BEGINNERS. PART II—AMERICAN LEADS 
ND OTHER CONVENTIONALITIES. 


A valuable addition to the eB, which have made Mr. Ames such an authority on whist. The best 
whist experts are now turning to the simple, natural game. To teach this simple game plainly is the 
object of Mr, Ames’s new book. Send for circular. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


Contains no fats or grease to clog the 
pores. 


No dangerous alkali to dry and parch 
the skin. 


Nature’s own skin purifier and cleanser. 
Healing. Refreshing. Beautifying. 


As much superior to the best toilet soaps 
made as they are to the commonest 
laundry. 


Send five cents for sample cake, 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail. 
Price, 25c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 40 Ave. A Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Shrunken GRIPPIN'S 


y ELASTIC ADHESIVE NN 
Floors ‘FILLING CRACKS 
Made Good as New Ny 


GRIPPIN’S 
Wood, Grack and Grevice Filler 


A non-shrinkable, tough, elastic filler, 
that will not crack, and make old floors 
air-tight, water and vermin proof. 
WovuU CAN APPLY It YOURSELYF 
Booklet telling all about it sent free 


Grippin’s Deck and Seam Filler FOR YACHTS 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., NEWARK, New York 
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We are compelled to warn the public 
against the flagrant imitations of 


JOHANN Maria 
FARINA COLOGNE 


The genuine always bears the name of 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, and the 
label must read: ‘‘ Johann Maria Farina, 


GEGENUBER 


dem Julichs Platz.” The word gegeniiber and 
the three dots in scroll (see bottle above) identify 
the genuine. Circulars and particulars free on 
application to 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Se pee ton. ee a pe OT = 
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“Gold Seal’ 


“Special Dry ” “Brut” 


America’s 
Best 
Champagne 


A Delicious Wine 
for the Table . . 


Without equal as a Tonic 
for Convalescents 


Sold by all Dealers 


URBANA WINE CO. 


URBANA, N. Y. 


> 
SCOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSSSOSSSSSSSSSSOOSSSOSE 
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THE IDEAL 


To MEXICO 
To THE ORIENT 


Southern 
Pacific Co. 


Via New Orleans 


Through Pullman and Ordinary Sleeping Cars Daily. 
Address for literature and information 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Manager. 
L. H. NuTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 349 BROADWAY 
No. | BATTERY PLACES NEW YORK 
_ Asample copy of the ‘Sunset Magazine,” a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to the development of the Pacific coast, will 
be sent on application on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





SUNSET ROUTE 








Letters Copied While Writing. 
Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no 
water; no brush; nowork. Any ink; 
any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon 
never smuts; our clip holds paper 
firm. Write with no extra pressure, 
and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book 
roduces a perfect 7 Can 
e used anywhere. If your 
stationer does not keep 
it, write for free spec- 
imen of work. 
Pen-Carbon 
Manifold Co., 
145 Centre St., 
New York. 
Dept. 
Ss. 








For Summer, 
Porous 
weAR 
yNDER Send for 
Iliustrated 
' Catalogue. 
mene 
504 Fulton Street 


o 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 


woot 


pure 











Chicago: 74 State Street 





J 

Greatest output in U.S. All 
styles and sizes. Quality 
sure to please. Prices so == 
low agents can sell atlas 
good profit. 

House Furniture, 

Refrigerators, 

Baby Carriages, etc. 
allat factory prices 
Catalog No. 63, Office Furniture, 
Catalog No. 64, House Furniture, S 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO” =satiau 





The accompanying cut 
shows our Latest Cabinet, 
containing an excellent 


BOND 
WRITING PAPER 


comprising three of the 
4 Latest Square Shapes now 
sug in vogue. 
SSS The Box contains 
seme TI || Five Quires with 
zoo Envelopes 
In ordering please state 
LM color to send—- 
| WHITE or BLUE 
Sent bf Mail or Express 
paid, toany 
address for $1.50 
? Address STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Charles Scribner’s Sons '*st%% ithev™ 
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ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 


Will run from 50 to 75 miles on one charging, at an expense of about 2% cents per mile. 
CAN’T EXPLODE—CAN'T SINK. Clean, Safe, Reliable. No Heat, Smell, or Smoke. 
All Motive Power Beneath Flooring. 
CAN BE USED EVERYWHERE WITH OUR NEW PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT. 


Executive Office: P 
ELECTRIC BOAT Co., 100 BROADWAY, N. Y. Illustrated catalogue mailed on request. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, , Bayonne City, Ne Je ore City. 

















THE ForsyTHE WaAIsT 
For House, Golf, Street, Outing, 
Steamer, Theatre, Seashore, Mountain, 
Mourning or Travel Wear, combines 
SMART EFFECTS 
GOOD TASTE 


‘We make fancy boxes. We want : : 
- ane Se Se We offer and sets the fashion in 
prizes for the best 3 designs af : 
for candy boxes to hold 1 Ib.: Bit “ New York. 
Our Spring and Sum- 


First Prize = $50.00 (a Zi jf i, RX mer fabrics are Exclu- 
Second 2.00 “oo. SSA, } y ‘™@ sive Patterns, and are 
Third “ = 10 en’ | RH ie. ® intended for women 


CONDITIONS. GA = i & who wish something 
A drawing and full descrip- : ‘ ) - 5 
tion will be accepted. The hal taal dainty and unusual. 


box may be of any conven- BY Sex 4 % ze : . 
jemt shape, in any kind of > Ee sf Our Mail Order 


board, covered with paper or 
silk, or both; eraicnentod Department affords to 


by hand or with printins, ii } a 
patating of lithearephe | A Ladies in all parts of 
the country the advan- 


may be with or without rib- _ ie 
bons, cords or borders. Or- Your selection from ¢ 
iginality and cheapness are F | 2000 patterns of gen- tages of New York City 
esirable, but the latter is f uine Scotch Madras, - 
not to bar design which may . | $3.50. All sizes, 32 shoppers. Write for 
be expensive, sald to 44. | d inf 
This offer is open until Sept. 1, 1900 Se ee aaa 
cat pee a tion. Address Mail Order Dept. 
a (J 
FANCY BOXES, \a JOHN FORSYTHE 
Detroit, Mich. ie . 865 Broadway, New York 


THE WAIST HOUSE 
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Site 
Wanted 


A manufacturing concern (now 
located near Boston) employing 
350 to 400 skilled hands the year 
around will correspond with cities 
or towns East of the Mississippi 
river, through their Board of Trade 
or other responsible citizens, with 
the idea of locating to the best 
advantage. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Address 
Box 1071 
31 Milk St. 


Boston, Mass. 





The “ UNIVERSITY”? is the name of this, one of our 
latest Easy Chairs. It is a brain worker’s ‘chair. The 
back is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, 
forming shelves for w ag holding books, etc 

We make five other lines of Recl lining Chates, the 
Regent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan, and Oriental. 
These are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 
ROLLING CHAI R § We make over 50 styles and can furnish a 

suitable chair for any case. Catalogue B. 
Sargent’s Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers 
is also something worth knowing about. It embraces Sar= 
gent’s Unrivaled Rotary Book Cases, Sargent’s various 
styles of Reading Stands,Dictionary, Atlas,and Folio Hold- 
ers, Adjustable Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc. 
Catalogue O. In writing, particularize. Allcatalogues ‘free. 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY 
| 289 G Fourth Ave., next 23d Street, New York 


OUR LITERARY DIPLOMATS 


BY LINDSAY SWIFT ILLUSTRATED 












































THE BOOK BUYER FOR MAY 


contained the first of a series of four articles upon the array of Americans eminent in literature 
who have also held important posts in the diplomatic or consular service. Between Franklin, in 
France a century and a quarter ago, and Hay, in London within a year or two, is a long line 
of men whose literary work has done quite as much to make them celebrated as their diplomatic 
achievements. The influence of their residence abroad upon the work of these men; the 
impression they gave in foreign capitals of the American citizen as well as the literary man ; 
the gradual crystallization into formal precedent in this country of the choice of literary men for 
these posts ; all these points and many others are discussed by Mr. Lindsay Swift, of the Boston 
Public Library, whose recent book on Brook Farm has been highly praised. Beginning with 
Franklin, the earlier group considered includes the names of the two Adamses, Jefferson, John 
Marshall, James Monroe, Albert Gallatin, David Humphreys and Joel Barlow ; a little later came 
Richard Rush, Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, W. H. Prescott and Hugh Legaré, and 
nearly ten names more are noted before Mr. Swift comes down to that landmark in his list, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The series will be illustrated with portraits which can be reckoned of equal interest with the 
text. The first instalment, in May, included a portrait of Franklin, first reproduced for this series 
from a Sevres medallion in the Boston Public Library. Succeeding portraits will be reproduced 
from equally rare originals in the Congressional Library. 


THE FOUR NUMBERS FOR FIFTY CENTS 





SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY 
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$680.00 


(Six Hundred and Eighty Dollars) 


In Cash Prizes for the 


Best Recipes for Cooking 


S. 


To increase the popularity of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food, by suggesting many ways in which to prepare it 
for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, The Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn., offer twelve Cash 
Prizes for the best recipes for cooking Pillsbury’s Vitos as follows: 


First Prize, $125.00 Seventh Prize, $50.00 
Second * 100.00 Eighth “ 40.00 
Third ‘“ 90.00 Ninth “ 30.00 
Fourth * 80.00 Tenth = 20.00 
Fifth * 70.00 Eleventh ‘* 10.00 
Sixth “ 60.00 Twelfth ‘* 5.00 


This prize contest will continue until July 15th, 1900, and recipes 
will be accepted up to that date, but not more than one recipe from one 
person. The recipes will be tested by competent judges, and the prizes 
will be awarded in the order of excellence of the recipes. For circular 
containing all information about this prize contest, address 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special .Notice.—Ladies who do not care to enter this contest personally, 
are invited to call to it the attention of such as are skilled in cookery, 
and to whom the prize money would be welcome. Members of 
benevolent and charitable organizations also, if successful contest- 
ants, can contribute the money thus earned to their Societies. 





THE BRIDGE JUMPER’S JOKE; OR, THE ORIGIN OF THE LIFE PRESERVER 
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A. W. FABER’S 


MOIST WATER COLORS 


In Collapsible Tubes 


Brilliant Easily Manipulated Permanent 
62 ORDINARY COLORS 


Flake White. Chinese White. Zinc Yellow. Naples Yellow. 
Chrome Yellow, light. Chrome Yellow. medium. Ch e Yel- 
low, deep. Gamboge. Yellow Lake. Red Lead. 

Capucine Lake. Venetian Red. Red Chalk. Crimson Lake, 
ght. Crimson Lake, deep. Scarlet Lake. Yellow Ochre. 
Natural Ochre. Burnt Ochre. Brown Ochre. Italian Ochre. 
Burnt Italian Ochre. Raw Umber. Burnt Umber. Raw Sienna. 
Burnt Sienna. Sanguine, Light Red. Indian Red. Cassel 
Earth. Warm Sepia. Vandyke Brown. Cologne Earth. Bistre. 
Sepia. Neutral Tint. Payne’s Grey, Lamp Black. Ivory Black. 
Blue Verditer. Azure Blue. Celestial Blue. Paris Blue, Prus- 
sian Blue, light. Prussian Blue, deep. Antwerp Blue. Violet 

ke. Magenta Lake. Indigo, Veronese Green. Olive Green. 
Chrome Green, No. 1. Chrome Green, No. 2. Chrome Green, 
No. Chrome Green, No. 4. Mineral Green. Sap Green. 
Hooker’s Green, English Green, No. 2. Green Lake. Prussian 
Green. 10 cents per tube. 

24 EXTRA COLORS 

Carmine. Cadmium Red. 50 cents per tube. 

Cobalt Violet. 45 cents per tube. 

Cobalt Blue. Burnt Carmine. Cadmium Light. Cadmium 
Yellow. Cobalt Green. Emerald Green. 40 cents per tube. 

Carmine, No.1. Carmine, No.2. Indian Yellow. 30 cents 

e 


per tube. 

Mars Brown. Madder Brown. Mars Yellow. Madder Lake. 
Mars Orange. Mars Red. Mars Violet. Ultramarine, light. 
25 cents per tube. saa y 

Graphite. Dragon’s Blood. Vermilion. Chinese Vermilion. 
15 cents per tube. 

Any one or more of these Ss postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Recommended by Artists 
A. W. FABER, 78 Reade Street, New York 


it. 
A. W. Faber’s Leadpencil Manufactory Established 1761 - 








SUMMER USES FOR THE 


REGINA’ 








b po 72 go 3 a ag op d buy a 
egina Music Box for the summer 
COUNTRY cottage. It renders the most brill- 
HOME. jant music with a richness of tone 
that is a revelation to lovers of fine music. 
There is no greater entertainer 
ON BOARD on board ye yacht than a 
THE YACHT. — Music Box. It never 
needs tuning and is always ready to play. 
A Regina Music Box at a summer 
AT THE resort makes it more at- 
SUMMER HOTEL. tractive for the guests 
and becomes one of the features of the house. Itfur- 
nishes the most beauti- 
ful music at all times. 
A Regina 
Musi : 
Box wit awe 
PLACES. autom’tic . 
coin drop is a wonder- 
ful money maker in any 
public place, paying for &% 
it in a very short time, 
all the while promoting 
trade and making the 
place more attractive. 


THE REGINA CORONA 


is the greatest achievement 
of the age, automatically 
changing its 


IN THE 


nae gSSSSSS% C55; 
a 


tune sheets. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
FACTORY: RAHWAY, N.J. 
SALESROOMS: Broadway, 22d 
St. and 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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sea WATER 


White Rock is selected for the first-class 
banquet menu because it has the sparkle 
and piquancy of charged water without 
the harshness and burn; because it 
keeps the intellect clear and the appe- 
tite keen. Its exclusive mellow quality 
enhances the pleasure of any refection. 
Four pints of White Rock will be sent anywhere in the United 


States, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.0. After drinking four 
pints you will buy it regularly of your dealer. Booklet FREE. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. 








TAADE MARK 
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Wrung from th 


| Sweetest Flower 


DELICATE 
REFINED 
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By fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in the 
child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to fall 
constantly in his plate. Fasten them securely with the 


NAPKIN HOLDER 





Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fasteners. 
Holds with a firm grip. Instantly released by lifting the 
little lever. Made with a silk cord two inches long. It is 
easy to substitute a longer cord or an elastic if desired. 


BY MAIL, 20c. 


Illustrated booklet of the Washburne attachments, 
Sree, on request. 


THE AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box O, Waterbury, Conn. 
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STEWART’S 
DUPLEX SAFETY PIN 


Fasten from either side but do not slip 
through. Effective guard. Imitated 
but not duplicated by any other maker. 


ARDED SPR 


PREVENTS ALL CATCHING © - 





i} 
| 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 


On Every Card 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD 





Have 





If dealers cannot supply you 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Box 118, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins 
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Whether You Live to Eat 
or Eat to Live. You Will Enjoy 


Noa Goings 


a BOSTON BAKED 
Pork and Beans 


—prepared with Tomato Sauce. 








You can buy it at your grocers. We 
will send you a sample can and booklet 
of valuable recipes for your guidance 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO.. 
B04 Kentucky Ave.. Indianapolis, Ind. 



























y) 
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My te, Y fn ZA ST i = | H).. 
“MORE THAN ONE STRING TO HER BOW.” 
DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING is guaranteed not to separate, and to keep for years. 


FREE, Send for FREE BOOKLET on “SALADS; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many 
valuable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle, 10 cents. 


“ E. R. DURKEE & CO., 539 Washington Street, New York. 
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‘Trademark Registered November eg, 18 

pateene soe ABSORB NEW LIFE 
f OXYDONOR instills new life, teeming with health and vigor, 
gently and unconsciously, into your system, while you rest. You 
soon feel as a new person, Literally, OXYDONOR forces disease 
out of your body and rejuvenates you. OXYDONOR gives the 
required vital energy to all the organs, to perform the functions 
for which they wére made by Nature. No dangerous drugs are 
used. No surgical operations are required, to see what is wrong, 
or to remove any part. The healing and repair all take place 
naturally, through extraordinary ‘“‘vis medicatrix nature,” 
increased and intensified by OXYDONOR, by maximum func- 
tional activity of the system. 
OXY DONOR begets the primary energy, and as when fuel is 
= plied in food and drink, nature does the rest. There is no 
ifficulty, no pain, no sensation, no danger in using OXYDONOR, 
= any sane person can use it successfully. 
Buckle the disk at one end of its cord to the ankle, and drop 
the vocor at the other end of its cord into cold water, then the 
revitalizing process begins. OXYDONOR will last a lifetime, 
and serve a whole family. The purchase is the only cost. No 
OXYDONOR APPLIED ee ame is required. Book of Directions with each 
RHEUMATISM.—Mr. James Stewart, Jr., President Peekskill Hat Mfg. Co., Peekskill, N. Y., writes Nov. 3, 1899: 
“*Oxydonor as a sleep inducer and for Rheumatism is of great value to me.” 
ASTHMA.—Prof. W. W. Wirt, Superintendent of Augusta Schools, Augusta, IIl., writes Nov. 4, 1899: ‘‘ My son has 
been a sufferer from Asthma for ten years, and has tried a number of good physicians, without a cure. He has been steadily 
improving ever since he began the use of Oxydonor about three weeks ago, and he is already largely free from the attacks.’ 
Mr. P. M. Mulherin, Office Irish American Investment Co., writes Dec. 16, 1899: ‘* have used Oxydonor for upwards 
of ten years and regard it as a wonderful all-around curative agent. I unhesitatingly recommend it asa family physician,.”’ 
AFRICAN FEVER.—Mrs. (Capt.) A. B. Miller, Wenonah, N. J., writes Nov. 2, 1899: ‘‘ We still use Oxydonor with 
fullsatisfaction. Most remarkable has been the help to my daughter, Mrs. Helen E. Rasmussen, a returned missionary from 
Africa, who was still held with the daily return of the African Fever. I thought she would die. The result of the use of 
Oxydonor was little more than a miracle. She is alive to-day, and has since been to Africa, and had good health there.’ 
PARALYSIS.—Mrs. I. N. Hipkins, 113 29th St., Chicago, Ill., writes Nov. 12, 1899: ‘‘I have used Oxydonor for 
Paralysis with great benefit.” 
TION.—Imitations of Oxydonor are dangerous to_ use. Refuse to accept them. Dr. H. Sanche is the Inventor 
and Originator, and has obtained final decision in Supreme Court, in Washington, D. C., against imitators. Also on October 
16, 1899, the United States Court granted us an injunction restraining Agents from selling an imitation of Oxydonor. 
We invite full investigation of our claims. Our book containing Grateful Reports from users of Oxydonor sent free. 
. SAY ry 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Dr. H. SANCHE & CO. ig 57 State St., Chicago, Il. 
Dept. N. Canada Office: 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Quebec, 
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Inebriety, Morphine, and other Drug habits are dependent upon a 
diseased condition of the nervous system. 

The victim of the disease again and again puts forth the most heroic 
efforts to reform, but his disease is too absolutely overpowering to be 
conquered by resolutions. The will- -power he would exercise if he 
could is no longer supreme. Alcoholic stimulants have so congested the 
delicate nerve cells that they cannot respond to the performance of their 
functional duties, and the helplessness of the victim’s condition is as 

inexplicable to himself as it seems inexcusable to his friends. 

The Keeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves to 
a perfectly healthy state. It cures by removing the cause. The 
result is that the patient is left ina normal and healthy condition, aud 
he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants. 

Over 300,000 men and women to-day have been permanently cured of 
the disease of inebriety through Dr. Keeley’s treatment, which is ad- 
ministered only at institutions authorized by him. 

The treatment at these institutions is pleasant ; no restraint is im- 
posed ; it is like taking a four weeks’ vacation ; the patient only knows 
he is cured, 


Detailed information of this treatment and proofs of its success 
sent free upon application to any of the following institutions : 











Produce each a disease 
Alcohol, having definite pathol- 
ogy. The disease yields 


Opium, easily to the Double- 
Chloride-of-Gold Treat- 


Tobacco ment as administered 


U at the following Keeley 














sing # Institutes. ——= = 







et “2 T KEELEY | Dwight, Il. | Lexington, Mass. White Plains, = _Y. Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, - I. 
" E at either | Marion, Ind: | Minneapolis, Minn. | Greensboro, N. 812 North Broad St Richmond, 
He “ sr rings, Ark. 1903 South Adams St. | Cor. roth St. & Park Ave.| | Columbus, Dhion | Pittsburg, Pa. 1012 East Marshall St. 
San Francisco, Cal., Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo., go N. Fourth St. } 4246 Fifth Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
1170 Market St. New Orleans, La. | 2803 Locust St. 
West Haven, C pan 1628-38 Felicity St. | North Conway, N. H. Address the Institute nearest you. 
Washington, D. Portland, Me., | Buffalo, N. Y. jes Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed 
21 North C ea St. 151 Congress St. | 358 Niagura’ St. | upon application. 














Certain things are possibilities—fire, accident, 


disease. Deathisacertainty. He’sa poor reasoner DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 





who provides against the uncertain and yet neglects The Natural Salt of Pure 4 one j 
: as . N NVI A 
to insure his life. It may be done at low cost in the TONIC, ania | boy ny: a Di ‘ 


PENN MuTUAL LIFE, Address Ditman, 2 Barclay Street, New York 


g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
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Uniform Coffee 


Coffee must originally be of the best; it must be blended so perfectly that the properties 
of the various coffees produce the finest flavor in the cup, and it must always be the same. Mr. 
C. F. Blanke, President of the Blanke Tea and Coffee Company, was the first man in the 
United States to sell coffee by any other argument than appearance and price. To-day he 
has the greatest of following of fine coffee consumers in the United States because he is 
recognized to have—naturally and by acquisition—the greatest knowledge of coffee ; the 
most acute taste; and to be the most scientific blender of coffees in the world. 

































His best blend of coffee is used exclusively in thousands of homes and the 
following high-class hostelries of the United States : 
TONY FAUST’S, St. Louis ani ivero™, Pe me Springs. Ark. 


HOTEL PFISTER, Milwaukee BARTHOLDI, 
BATTERY PARK, Ashville, N. 0. COLTON BE un Parlor Cafe Cars 


GRAND HOTEL, Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia 
SCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburg 


| 
WABASH R. R. Dining Cars DENV. a i road GRANDE er. é BA Ame ES, Jacksonville, Fla. 
GRAND PACIFIC, Chicago Din BL & )», 8. W. Dinin 
COLORADO HOTEL, Glenwood BROWN. PALACE HOTEL, RUSSELL HOUSE, 
Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. | MO ee Pte a 
ich. 


The same blend of coffee is on sale generally by grocers throughout the United 
States, at 4o cents per pound, in packages convenient for the family—one, two and 
three-pound air-tight tins and in bulk. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
and $1.30, and we will send, prepaid, a three-pound 
can, whole, ground or pulverized. Send $3.00 for a 
three-pound can and Blanke’s Scientific Coffee Pot. 
BOOKLET, “ Over the Coffee Cups,” which tells all 
about coffee, how to make it, how to select it, by C.F. 
Blanke, giving useful information about coffee; the care 
of the coffee pot; and Blanke’s favorite receipt for 
making coffee; sent FREE on request. 


The C. F. Blanke 


Tea & Coffee Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The BARTHOLDI HOTEL, on 23d 
and Broadway, New York, here illus- 
trated, is one of New York's best 
hostelries. It is Democratic head- 
quarters for the State, and under the 
management of Mr. Roblee; has a 
cuisine famous and a reputation for 
the most excellent of all appointments 
and accommodations. 


Y 




















In the Schlitz brewery you 
will find a plate-glass room. 
In it are cooling pipes, over 
which the hot beer drips. 
Above it is an air filter, and no 
air comes to this room save 


through that filter. 


No germs can reach beer 


handled with such rare caution. 
But, after the beer is aged, we 
filter it, then bottle and seal it, 


then sterilize every bottle. . 


We take triple precautions 
because beer is a saccharine 
product. Impurities multiply 
if they get into it. There is 
no grade between absolute 


purity and utter impurity. 


Every bottle of Schlitz is 
absolutely pure, and purity is 
healthfulness. Your physician 


knows--ask him. 
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are delicious for 


Breakfast 














While the distinctive flavor of Ralston Breakfast Food needs nothing 
added to its own deliciousness, the granular nature of Strawberries and 
Ralston correspond so admirably and the delicate flavor of each blends 


so fine, that the standard quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is brought out in striking contrast to all other cereals. 
Ask your grocer for Ralston first : if he doesn’t keep it, send us his name and receive from us a free sample. 


The same Gluterean Wheat which makes Ralston Breakfast Food so 


good is also milled into 


Purina Health Flour 
(Whole Wheat), in 5 Ib. Cartons and 12 Ib. Sacks. 


PURI NA MI LLS, “Where Purity is Paramount’’ 


804 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, -MO 
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-AND CHOKINGS — 


ITIS TIME 
+ To TAKE 
A COUPLE OF 


Rm  BRANDRETHS PILL 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO TRY THEM. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will mail a few pills for you to try. We wish to 
convince you that BRANDRETH'’S PILLS are absolutely the best and purest pills on the market. They 
purify the blood. They are a positive and effective remedy for constipation, liver complaint, bilious- 
ness, dyspepsia, dizziness, headache, coated tongue, foul breath, pains in the stomach, etc. 

ApprEss B. BRANDRETH’S SONS, Dept. D., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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‘BABIES 


A Book on Infant Feeding: 


FREE to Mothers. 


A POSTAL /J CARD WILL BRING IT. 


i 


ROO A afl ed 


~ Good Tesase y eRe Robust, Healthy Babies are raised on 


Borden's "3 Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


than on All Other (so-called) Infant Foods Combined. It has 
stood the test for More than FORTY YEARS. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 73 Hudson St., New York 
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MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. 
By L. FRANK BAUM. 
. Beautifully printed and illustrated. In 12 parts. 
“Better entertainment than the jingles on which it is founded.”’—Boston Transcript. 
“A world of entertainment for the little ones.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“Will surely keep the children happy.”—S¢. Louzs Post Dispatch. 
Send three Bears cut from Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food package and 8 cents in stamps to pay for 
mailing, and we will send you FREE a copy of the first part of Mother Goose in Prose. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Avoid mushy, starchy, pasty breakfast cereals by eating Petti- 
john’s Breakfast Food. Each flake of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a 
thin, delicate wafer containing all of the nutrition of one large plump 
kernel of choicest Pacific Coast wheat. Unlike granulated cereals it } 
may be properly cooked without becoming a starchy, unpalatable mush. 
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| Infants Food ; 
Needed? 


An infant’s food must be used 
because cow’s milk, the only 
thing which can be used as 
the groundwork in the child’s 
artificial food, differs materially 
from its natural food— mother’s 


Walter B. Eberle, ™ilk. There is too much casein partes Gridley Hazen. 


A Mellin's Food Baby, © Cheesy portionin cow's milk, 4 ay.79's Food Baby. 
and although this casein is 


easily coagulated, still, when coagulated, it is less easily digested than 
is the casein of mother’s milk. 

There is less sugar in cow’s milk than mother’s milk. If, to reduce the 
amount of casein, the milk is diluted with water, this small proportion of 
sugar becomes still less. Some method of modification, then, is 
necessary to adapt cow’s milk to the infant’s powers of digestion, and to 
make the constituents (casein, sugar, etc.) exist in the right proportion. 
The only suitable food for an infant is that food which modifies the milk, 
which provides the proper nutritive elements in the proper proportions, and 
which supplies these nutritive elements in proportions adapted to the 





needs of children of different strengths, weights, ages and conditions. 


Mellin’s Food supplies the nutritive elements in their proper proportions 
and meets the requirements of an infant’s food. 
Send us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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. 
COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


THE EXPERT CLEANER. 


®xiERE are a score of things about the house that 

ay) you will not undertake to clean. You fear that 

Sr, they would be ruined by soap and you intend to 
\ send them to an expert cleaner, an idea that comes 
down from a time before pure soap was made. The manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they know how 
beautifully this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous to be 
told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand the 
application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner, 
































For Every-day Use 
Libby's 
Luncheon 
Specialties 


Ready to Serve. 
ONLY ONE 


of anything can be superlative. The “Best’’ always stands 
alone. For variety, delicacy, fine flavor and general excellence, 
nothing equals 


Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under Government inspection. 
They are absolutely pure and wholesome. Ljibby’s are the 
convenient foods for in-doors and out-doors.. Put up in handy- 
sized key-opening cans. 

Write for.our little book, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” Tells you 


all about the 71 kinds of Libby’s ready-to-serve foods. 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 











Trow Directory, PrintiING ANDO Booxainpine COMPANY 
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Absolutely Pare. 


Reject Alam Baking Powders—They Destroy Health 


Reever er er erarer dyer cverarecrererereye 












Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, the 
dark, rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops. coming out, 
and dandruff disappears. 


Af your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P, Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Ade deer eneee 

**Al Perfect Food’’ 

*€ Preserbes’ Health’’ 
** Prolongs Life *” 


_ BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the «world over. 
« «+ Received the highest in-’ 
dorséments from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the . intelligent. housekeeper 
and caterer.” — Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 














Trade-Mark 0 ORGHESTER, MASS. 
on Every Package | Established 1780. 
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PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 





Are the 
Best 


THE LEGCIBILITY 
OF A LETTER 


depends very much on 


the pen used. The at and have 
SPENCERIAN PENS | }.old the con- 

h fectl ith, 

ares pina beeney: 7 fidence of 

action, becausethey are | careful writers 
MADE FROM A1 for 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


by the most expert .- 
workmen after long 


YEARS oF EXACTING 
EXPERIENCE 


Every pen that shows 
the slightest defect 
is rigidly discarded 


OVER 


40 


YEARS 











Samples sent free on receipt of postage - 


Spencerian Pen Go. 

















349 BROADWAY: - . NEW. YORK 
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